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ABSTRACT ^ 
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States, a study, was made of crafts organizations and trheir 
memberships. The survey was conducted to gather information that 
would permit designing a cost-ef f^ective and representative sample 
survey of indiyidual'^crafts-artistfl- belonging to pr^anizations and to 
provide a descriptive picture' of fihe full range o£ crafts membership 
organizations and their role in the crafts world. A questionnaire was 
designed and sent to a preliniinairy list of 2,400 supposied crafts 
membership organizations. After elimination of respondents who were 
not from crafts membership groups, about 1,200 authentic 
organizations were ^dentif^ed. From these, 947 completed the 
^questionnaires. As a result^ofl the survey, it was. estimated that 
about 376,000 craf tspersons Xikre in the United States, with a large 
proportion^ Ipcated in thi^ EastrNorth-Central region and a smaller 
proportion in the Pacifip region. Findings show that more than 60 
percent of the organizations are general crafts oi^ganizatipns, while 
of those whose members work in the same medium,- nea^rly two-thirds are 
organizations of fiber artists. Fiber is the primary medium of 38 to 
48 percent of the groups. Other media vary 'by geographical areas of 
members. Crafts membership organizations are small, averaging about 
90 members with only 3 percent of the organizations having 2,000 or 
more members. Based on the information ga,ined in this survey, 
recommendations .we r^ made to conduct a national survey of individual 
craf tspersons; factors to be considered include geographic airea, 
media in which persons work, arganization membership size, sample 
size, and sample selection. (KC) ^ 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

Given the popularity of crafts 'activities in the United 
States today, litr is astonishii^ how little we know about 
the crafts worldNin a comprehensive way. We do not know 
how many , [craf tspersons there] are working on a professional 
V basis. We do not knoW t their ] ^geographic dlatribut ion ... 

or their 'preferred medfia and techniques .... Similarly, 
I we know very little about the activities of the various ' 
cfefts-supporting institutions.! * » 

The National Endowfltent^for the Arts contracted in the spring of 

■ i ' ■ , 

1976 'with Mathematica Policy Research, ^nc. (MPR) to conduct a planning 

, { ^ ■ , ' ^ 

study for a survey of craf tspersons ai^d, prafts-supportihg institutions 

that i^uld fill the knowledge gap identified in the opening statement.^ A 

report deliv^ed by MPR in January 1977 recommended that the Endowment 

focus on professional crafts-artists whq sell or exhibit their work and 

presented preliminary estimates of tiij^ number' belonging to organizations. 

for the 'country as a whole and in eack geographic division. The report 

Indicated that the only, practical mealns of reaching a representative sample 

of c^af tspersons, ;^ given their small nuiqber, was through membership, rosters 

• * * . . ■ 

of, organizations to which they belong or other sources of mailing lists. 
the report recommended that the' planning study be extended to cphduct. 
a survey of crafts memberihip organizations. The survey would have a two-' 
fold purpose: to gather key information that would permit designiijg a 
cost-effective and representative sample survey of individual crafts- 
artists belonging to organizations; and to provide a descriptive picture^ 

National Endowment for*^ the Arts, To Survey American Crafts; A 
Plannini^* Study , by Constance F. Citro, Research Division. Report #2 (Washington 
D.C., July''/1977) ^ p. 1. This pat>er is a condensatiop of Diana Zentay and 
Constance F% Citro • A Planning Study for a National Survey of the Craft Arts 
(Washington, D.C. r Ma thematipa Policy Research, January 1977). 

"■2 " * I ' ., ,„.''• 

The terms "craf tsperson" 'and "craf ts-artlst" are used interchangeably 
In this report. . * 



never 'before obtained Of the full range of crafts membership organizations 
and their role In the crafts vbrld. 

f. The Endowment accept;ed this recommendation* and contracted with 



HPR In the fall of. 1977 to carryout a nationwide survey of crafts member* 
ship organizations as the second phase of the planning study, the national 
crafts membership organizations survey was completed at the end of 1978, 
with responses obtained from almost 950 organizations, or /close to 80 
percent of the total. This report ^documents the survey results, describing 
what has been learned abotit /crafts membership organizations them(?elve§' 
and recommencing design alternatives for a subsequent survey of Individual 
craftsperson members belonging to organizations. ^ 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Following th6 introductory chapter, which gives the background ' 
leading up ,to the crafts membership organizations survey and summarizes 
|:he body of the report, are three chapters .and a series of appendices* 
Chapter II describes the procedure^ u^d to conduct the survey, problems 
encountered along the way, an^ the response obtained. Chapter III Is 
oriented to vhat was the major purpose of the survey from the perspective' 
of the Arts Endowment, namely to permit designing a cost-effective survey 
of professional craf tspersbns belonging to organizations. This chapter 
develops revised estimates of craftspersons in the United States based 
on the information obtained from the survey and presents detailed design 
alternatives. for the individual crafts-artists survey. The Ikst part of 
the report, chapter IV, focuses on the respondent organizations themselves, 

profiling th^ir characteristics .from the survey data. Appendixes bound 

/ 

In^wlth the report Include re|>roductlons of the questionnaire and^othelr 
mailing pieces. 



-3- . 

CONDUCT OF THE CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS SURVEY 

Chapter II of this report describes how MPR designed and carried 
out the national survey of crafts membership organizations commissioned 
by the Arts Endowment, The design called for a complete census of all 
known organizations, rather than a sample survey per se. _ Information was 

required from the full range of organizations for developing a representa- 

\ ' ■ 

tive design for the subsequent survey of their membership and also to per- 
mit the Endowment to further an interest in expanding the range of its. 
contacts with organizations, including smaller, local groups^ 

Mail survey procedures we^e used rather than telephone or personal 
interviews to keep^ftSsts low. Every effort was made to design a simple 

and easy-to-answer questionnaire and to use follow-up procedures that ^Qixld 

\ 

Increase the response rate to the gr^fsatest extent possible. A master nf^il- 

ing list, tot^lit^g over 2,400 names ,\ was developed frdm^ directories and 

■ '■ K • \ , , • 

reviewed for completeness by knowledgeable craf tspersons serving as con- 

sultants on the project. From their ot^anizat ion titles, it was surmised 

that a number of these groups might consider themselves related to the* 

arts i^ther th^n crafts and that still an additional- number might not 

\ ■ > . . ^ , 

be member s^hip organizations per se (for example, shops, educational in- 
stitutions ,^ot museums) Rather than excluding any of these groups simply 
on the basis of ^^r name, it was decided to retain all addressee in the 
first mailing and let siir^y respondents eliminate themselves from the 
field of study. \^ 

All groups on the master mailing listT^v^re^^ent^^M advance letter 
from the Arts Endowment in early May to inform them of the^^surv^ and to 
ask them to respond via a postcard with address corrections or to ask to 
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be. taken off the list because th'ey were not a crafts membership group. 

The questionnaire was mailed shortly thereafter with a followup mailing 

after several weeks to nonrespondents. By early July, the response rate 

was less than 60 percent, far short of the complete census hoped for. A ' 

■ • ■ • . • / ' - ' 

third mailing to norirespondents was delayed untJLl October on the Assumption 

that many crafts membership groups might not be in operation ov^r summer 

vacation; and that response should improve after Labor Day. 

/ The end result of the suryey effort was that 78 percent of the 

original mailing list/ plus additions to t*e list received from responding 

crafts fbembership organizations and other sources; either sent ,in a com- 

pleted questionnaire or indicated that they were not a crafts membership 

group. (This figure excludes mailing pieces returned as undeliverable 

by the post office.) The complet4.on rate per se,- or the percent of the - . 

universe of crafts membership groups^ excluding those "not craft" groups asking 

to be dropped, that conipleted^a questionnaire was just over 65 percent. * 

However, further analysis estimated the true completion rate to be almost 

78 percent as wdHt, on the not unreasonable assumption that many nonre- 

spondents are not in the universe of crafts membership organizations. 

These figures represent a high response rate for a mail survey, althotj^gh, . 

not a complete censu$ by any iheans. Further analysis in chapter II of 

the geographic distifibution of the responding crafts membership organiza*- 



tiohs, and comparison of the answers to a number of items of those groups 
sending In a questionnaire before the third mailing versus those who did 
not respond until fall, indicates that the 9A7 completi^ questionnaires 
are representative' of the total estimated universe of about 1,200 crafts 
membership organizations. 
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AN UPDATED ESTIMATE OF C^FTSPERSONS ,^ * ^/ 

The first half 'pi chapter III describes an updated estimate of the 
number and geographic distribution of craf tspersons belonging to organiza- 
tions in the United States as of 1978, ba^ed? oh infarmation obtained from 
the craf ts membership organlzatons sufvfey. This 'estimate: is compared for 
ireasonableness to the cruder estimates ^developed in the, first pjiase of the 
planning study. A reliable estimate of both the total. number of crafts- 



persons and their location by geographic area is essential for the design 

of a representative sa?nple of. individual craf ts-drtists .for subsequent suryeyv ^ 

the initial phase of the planning study produced arrange of esti- 
mates of craftspe\^pns belonging Jto organizations in the United States as 
of 1976~the high estimate Was about 350„000 craf tspersons and the low 
estimate about 250,tf00. The updated estimate based on the results of the 
crafts membership organizations survey comes^to about 375,000, or somewhat \^ 

The three estimates developed in the initial phase of >th6 planning stuS/ 
v started from an estimated number of. about 1,700 crafts membership organ!- 
zatlons in the United States. Information on membership size of about 250 \ 
organizations listed in the ACC directory. Contemporary Crafts Marjcetplafce , 
was used to extrapolate fir om the number of organizations to the number of perspns 
belonging to them. An adjustment was made^ to eliminate doublecounting due 
to multiple organization memberships, based on t crosscheck of membership 
lists for about two doizen organizations against the mailing list of the 
American Crafts Council., One estimate of craftspersohs, (the highest) used 
national average membership size and percent membership overlap figures 
applied to the number of organizations in each geographic division; another 
used division-specifcic membership size and overlap information; and a third 
(the* lowest) made a further adjustment on the hypotheses that the ACC ^ 



directory Included a disproportionate number of the larger-sized groups 
(those with over 500 members). * 

j^'' The updated estimate of craf tspersons for the nation, totalling 



{ \ • ' 

'375^, 000, and division estimates from the survey were built up using the 

same basic approach as the procedures that produced the mid-range and^ lowest 
of the flrstvphase placing study estimates. Where one must look to ex- 
plain the d'ifferlng figures Is in the actual data used. Some data elements * 

■ ■ ^\ . ' ■ ■ . ^ ■• 

were the same; notably, the esitimates of .brganlztlonal overlap derived 

' » .* ' ' » 

for the initial planning study phase were used in constructing the survey- 

based figures as well. The survey produced, however, a different estimate 
of the, number and geographic distribution of crafts membership organizations 
which are the building blocks for the craf^sperson estimates, and^ a dif- 
fering picture of their membership size. ^ 

The survey^ estimated a smaller number of crafts membership organiza- 

tions in the United States tnan the- initial phase of the planning study — 

I' 

1,218 groups total compared to 1,692. The survey also showed a much larger 
proportion in the East North Central area and a considerably smaller pro- 
portion in the East South Central division. The smaller estimated universe 
figure is based ^6n an intensive effort to determii^'e the status of each*or- 



ganlzatlon on the master mailing list. 'It requjlr/ss only the not unreasonabX 
assumption that those groups still not nonrespondlng include the same pro- 
portion of "not craft*' organizations that ^hoiiljd be eliminated from the - j 
universe as the respondent groups. The first-^/hase planning study list, j 
in contrast, undoubtedly Included many "not craft" groups ichajt could not f 
be weeded out in the absence of a survey. The geograjphlc area differences 
are ''similarly explainable by virtue oi the f act that the East North Central 
area turned oiut to haye a much higher proportion of craft to "not craft" 



groups and the East South Central area a much lower proportion ti^r9n the 
average for the country. 

Additionally,* there is some evidence that the rate of formation 

of new crafts membership groujj^s may be declining — the survjey showed 

\ ■ ■ 

that almost twice as many of the organizations completing questionnaires 
were organized five to nine years ago as were formed in the iimnediately 
preceding four-year period. Thus, a true drop in the universe of crafts 
membership organizations^^may have occurred as well as an improved 
estimate made possible by the survey. . ^ 

The overall effect of a smajLler estimate^ r^^umber of crafts mem- 
J]tership organizatipns would be to lo#er the estimated nqmber of crafts- ^ 
persons, other factors being equal. The reason why the survey estimate 
Instead is hj^gher than any of the f irist-phabe planning study totals is 
that the survey registered a considerable incre^e In membership size. 
Average membership of regional, state; and local organizations listed 
in the ACC directory used in the initial phase of the planning study 
was 194 craf tspersons; the average for respondents to the survey with a 
regional, state, or local membership was 299. (The average for all 
groups in the survey is, over 400 members.) In addition, there were 
more national organizations responding to the survey than included in 
the first-phase planning study data. - 

The discussion in chapter III evaluating the survey estimate of 
the number of, crafts membership organizations and the number of individuals 
belonging to them is quite lengthy, but necessarily so. It is crucial to 
the design of a representative sample of organization members to have a 
reliable universe estimate. Therfe are undoubtedly still weaknesses in 



the survey figures. The estimate of 1,218 organizations excludes all unde- 



llyerables, which may be open to quest ion. "Si^he estimate of craf tspersons 
does not Improve upon the Initial ^planning study phase In one Important 
dimension, namely In using the same very crude estimates of multiple mem- 
berships. Nevertheless, the careful procedures' used to conduct, the survey 
resulted In up-to-date Information from a large representative sample, 
justifying confidence in the new esrjtimates of oi^ganizations and their 
craftsperson members. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE SAMPLE SURVEY OF CRAFTS ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 

The. second portion of chapter III presents more d^etalled recom- 
mendations for the des^n of the subsequent survey of members o;^ crafts 
organizations than outlined in the report of the initial planning study 
phase, fhat Report basically recommended a two-^tage stratified -sample 
desl-gn for the individual craf ks-artists survey. In the first stage, a 
sample of the universe of organi2:ations wou!i^ be designated from* which to 
request membership lists. Prior to selection, the organizations would be 
stratified, that is, divided into groups aQcording to characteristics 
believed critical to obtaining a representative membership sample, and a 
sample of organizations selected from each of the groups or strata. Then, 
in the second stiage, a sample of ciraf tsperdons would be selected from the 
membership lists supplied by the specified organizations and sent th^ in- 
dividual craf tspersons survqy questionnaire via mail. 

Based on what has been learned from the just-completed survej^ of 
or^nlzation3, specific recommendations are made for the design of the 
survey of crafts-a^ttst members. The discussion first reviews r'j^commended 



stratlflers to Include In the first-stage an(d second-stage sample designs 

» » ■ * 

and whether or not disproportionate sampling of certain strata is required « 

fo^^ reliable analysis of the survey results. ' « 

Geo^ls;^phlc division of the country should be used to stratify •the 

firslb-stage and second-stage samples, so that all areas of the country are 

adeqiiately represented. Disproportionate sampling is not required, as 

crafts organizations and their members are broaidly^^dispersed- among/divi^lons. 

; \ * 

' Media in which member3 wot^k should also be included as a stratifer 
to represent this key dimension central to the self-definition of crafts.- . 
artists* Approximate estimates of the number of crafts-artists working. in 
^eacli major m^dia catego^ry were developed from responses to the organizations 
survey listing up to five media of members in order of popularity. Averaj^e mem- 
bership -size figures were applied to thses data together with factors re- 
flecting assumptions about' the proportion of otganization md^^iber^ woxking 
in a medium depending on whehter it was listed ^irst^ second, third, and 
SO on. The resulting rough estimates show that crafts-artists are dis- ' , 
tributed very unevenly among the major media^ types--flber artists are 

estimated to account for almost 45 percent of 'crafts organization members, 

. ' • ' \ " ' ■ ' • ■ 

while paper artists are estimated to account for less than 1 percent. 
•Oversampling of the smaller inedia gr<^ups will be requiced for reliable 
anally sis. . , • . 

Finally, it is recommended that membership size be taken into ac- 

count in the survey design. A very small number of large-size groups ac- 

' ' . ^ ' • • ^ ' . ' • ■ 

count for a disproportionate, number of crafts-artists. These gr(^ps 

should be represented' in^ the first-stage sample such that the pool o^ < 

craftspersons obtained for sampling/in the second stage is not smal^ler f.hao ^ 

expected. * v , ' ' . 
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Prior to recotnmending sampling fractions for each stratifier," the 

- ' . * * I 

discussion considers the overall sample size that' makes sense for the in- 

' . . /I ■ . * 

dividual craftspersons survey. Taking into account cost and reliability ' 

concerns, it appearp that the sample size should fall within a range of 

.5,000 to 10, 060 cases.. * ' 

If resources permit, it is ^recommended that a sample of 10,000 

cases be selected that oversamples craf tspersons belonging to organizations 

listing leather. and paper as media in which their members work (each of 

these media types accounts for less than an estimated 2 percent of toltal 

crafts-artists) . All other media types in, this design would be sampled at 

a smaller fraction. If funding is more limited, then a minimum .sample size 

of 5,000 is ^econ^ended. For 'this sample size, it is suggested that leather 

' ■ ( . -. / 

and paper artists have the largest sampling fraction as before, but that 

craf tspersons belonging to organizations that* list metal, wood, glass, 

. - • • ' \ * < " • ^ 

"other" media, or multi-media as^^heir primary medium also be oversampled, 

while crafxspersons belonging to organizations oriented^ tt> fiber and clay 
would be sampled- at t^e smallest fraction.' T^iis d^igh is more complex, ^ 
but a simpler design Vith an overall sample , size of only 5,000 produces 
a greater ran^e of reliability for ^st^matpe^^f each^ media category than 
appears 'de&irable. 

Lastly, procedures are outlined for stratifying and drawing sam- 
ples of organisations in the first stage firom which to request membership 
lists and then for drawing a representative sample of members iii the sec- 
ond stage to' bi^ mailed questionnaires. The steps recommended are geared 
to obtaining either^a sample of 10,000 craftrsperson cases using the sim- 
pler desig;ii with two sampling fracC'ions fof media categories or a sample 



of 5.000 cases based on three sampling fractions. Weighting procedures 

to permit ui|jiverse estimates from responses to the sutvey are also reviewed. 

The discussion, of recommended sample ^izes and sampling fractions 
for the individual crafts-artists survey is' il^trative. Obviously, other 
alternatives within the rangfes outlined are possible. It is strongly rec- 
offlmended .that the 'final design be kept as simple as possible, while recog- 
nizing the need to obtain sufficient cases for reliable analysis of the 
very small media subgroups. ^ . ^ • 

The report of \he initial planning study phase provides additional 
recommendations for the (induct of. the survey of crafts-artists selected 
from the second-stage samplings The. recommendation is for a mall survey 
that- Is con^cted In* increments, if possible. There is much to learn about 
Individual crafts-artists. ^ It may, not be efficient to design a leiigthy 
questionnaire and send it to a#large sample. Respondents are apt to balk 
and fall to send back a completed form, resulting in a responsS rate that 
Is too low for reliable analys^-s. Moreover, the replies to certain items 
may turn out to be uninteresting or unimportant. . 

* It is suggested that a "screening" survey be conducted first of 
the full second-stage saAple. The questionnaire would contain general 
questions on significant "facets of craft spersons' lives and work. The 
purposes of this initial survey would be to provide a broad^range, descrip- 
tive picture of crafts-artists in America, not now available, and to point 
up subject areas or particular groups of craft spersons#|p»at merit more^in- 
depth attention. The. next Increment would Include tjuestionnaires that 
ask for much more detailed Information on a given subject. area or from 
particular subgroups that would,- in each case, be adtainlstered' to small 



subsets of the original sample. An alternative is to design a single 
questionnaire that contains cl^ar skip logic, sp that respondents can 
quickly by-pass section? that are not releybnt to their circumstances. * 

It sho'ild be stressed that the information gained frort^ the survey of 
crafts-artists will be only about those persons who have affiliated with 

crafts membership organizations. The survey findings will, not riecessarily 
apply to craftspef sons who do not belong to organizations, particularly 
those belonging to specflal groups, such as Native Americans, ethnic crafts- 
persons, and th'e^ Amish. Nevertheless, having surveyed fitst crafts asso- 
clations and tjien the craftspersons belonging to them, the Endowment for 
the Arts will have "gone a long way toward building a comprehensive picture 
of crafts activity in the United States today. With the knowledge gained 
from these surveys, the Endowment will be better able to embark upon ef- 
'*fective surveys of other groups of craf tsi)ersoris and of f he many insti- 
tutions and organizations that are part of the complex and varied world 
of" crafts. / ■ a . 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN THJS UNITED STATES 
TODAY 

■ * 

- On the basis of the responses of 947 crafts mq^fiibership organiza- 
tions to the survey questionnaire, it ±s now possible/ to provide descrip- 
tive information as to where crafts grotip.s are locatfed, what media their 
' members work in, how big' they are and how long they have been in existence, 
the activities they^iindertake, where members come from and how they are 
accepted, aswell as information about their funding and expen&es, their 
organizational structure, staffing, facilities, and problems. The de- 
tailed ^rvey results on these topics are presented in chapter IV, organ- 



Ized^ under th^ headings of membership, organizational structure, and 
developmental and environmental characteristics of crafts^ membership 
organizations. A sunnnary of the more salient findings follows... 
*^ There are an estimated 1,218 cjafts membership organizations In the ^ 

United States 'today and an e'stlmated 375,000 crafts-artists 1)elonglng to" 

these organj^zatlons. Table I-l dhow& the perce^ distribution of organlza- 

• * ■ • , 

tlons and crafts-artists by the four regions and nine divisions of the coun- 

.1 

.try, as these areas are defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The East ; 



North Central division accounts for the largest share of crafts organizations 
and member crafts-artists,' followed by the Pacific division. The proportions 
for these ^Jlvlslons are In line with their share of the total adult working- 
age population/ The New England^and East South Central states,** in contrast, 
have larger, and the South Atlantic and Middle Atlantic states smaller, pre- 
portions of crafts-artists relative to their share qf all persons age 18 to 6A 
In answer to a survey question asking whether the organization. was - 

/ 

oriented to a single, * specif ic craft medium or whether 11^ was a general 
crafts organization, over 60 percent of respondents indicated the latter. 
Of groups whose members all work in the same medium, nearly tvo-thirds are 
organizations of fiber artists such as weavers, embroiderers, or qulltmakers^ 
Organizations with a national or international membership are predominantly 
single-medium groups; while the reverse is true for organizations drawing 
their rliembershlp from a region, state, or locality. Among general groups.. 



Statistics are presented in this report by regions and divisions 
and no^ by individual states. On average, the sample of survey .respon- 
dents Includes less than 20 crafts ttiembership organizations per state which 
is not a sufficient number to permit meaningful categorization by other . 
variable's. 



t ' * TABLE I-l 

PERCENT DISTRIBirriON OF ESTIMATED CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS 
AND MEMBER CRAFTS-ARTISTS BY REGION AND DIVISION 



^Regltii^ and Division 


Percent 

Estimated 

Organizations 


Percent 

.Estimated . 
Crafts-Artists 


Northeast 


-- 

22.1% 


27.7^ « 


New England (CONN, ME-, MASS,' 
NH, RI,, VT) 


10.1 . 


14.7 


, Middle Atlantic (NJ, -NY, PA) 


12.0 


13.0- 


North Central 


25.4 ' 


• 21.9 . 


East North Central (ILL, IND, MICH, 
OHIO, Wise) 


, 18.1 . 


17.0 


West North Central ( IOWA, (kAnN MINN, 
^^^•NEB, ND, SD) \ y 


7.3 


4.9 


South 


30.3 


28.4 


South Atlantic. (DEL, DC, MD, FLA, 
- GA, NC, SC, VA, WVA) 


12,5 


9.9; 



' East South Central (ALA, KY, MISS, 

TENN) ^ ' ^ 

,/okla1^tex)) 



West South Central 
West 




Mountain (ARIZ, COLp, IDAHO, MONT,- NEV, 
NM, UTAH, WY) 

^^iPaclflc (Ak7 CALI^; HAW, ORE, WASH) 
TOTAL 



9.9 
7.9 

22.2 

8.9 
13.3 

100.0 



■'10,8 
7.7 

22.0 

5.1 

' 16. i9 

100.0 



See Chapter II for development of tiniverse estimate of jVyZlS crafts 
/ - membership organizations u$ed as the base for the percentages inithis colximn. 

Sef Chapter III for development of estimate of 305,893 crafts-artists 
Identlf lab|/e by geographic area used as the base for the percentage In this 
column. Ainottier 68, 965 persons are estimated to belong to organisations with 
I a natldn^i or International membership, as apposed to regional, state, or local.. 
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clay was listed first as the most popular medium of members by the 

1 » 
•largest number. Figure I-l ^hows the percent diitribution^ by the nine ^ * 

major media categories coded from hand-written entries on the question- 

naire of responses by single-mediumgroups and the first and second men- 

tions by general groups. 

Th^ analysis in chapter IV uses a detived variable identifying 
the "primary medium" of respondents based on the first-mentioned medium 
of general groups an.d the specific medium of single-medium groups. Fiber 
is the primary med^vim of 42 percent of crafts membership organizations,, 
with clay accounting for another 40 percent. Metal, wood, and "other^'' 
media ^re each the primary "^lildium of about 4 to 6 percent; whil3 glass, 
leather, paper, and iliulti-media are each the primary medium of 2 percent 
or fewer of crafts membership organleajtions. 

Fiber ia the primary medium of 38 to 48 percent of crafts member- . 

ship groups In every geographic division except the West South Central 

states and New England, where fiber is less often mentioned. Clay crafts, 

conversely, are the primary medium of 'almost half the organizations in the 

West South Central area and of 35 to 45 percent of organizations in all 

other divisions except the We#t: North Central, where this category is less 

often mMtioned. Both fiber and clay are. the priimary medium for smaller 
1 

proportions of groups with a national or international membership than 
of regional, state or local groups. 



; ^Respon<^ents for single-jnedium groups were ^sked to write in the 
medium on the questionnaire, while resppndents for general groups were 
asked to write In Aip to five media in which they knew members worked, listing 
fir^t the medium mosC popiilar among the members, then the second-most pop- 
ular medium, and so on* Staff of the Arts Endowment deve^ped a coding 
scheme to classify the handwritten medi& respons'es into nine abroad cate- 
gories an4 over seventy different detailed subcategories* 
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FIGURE r-1 



PERCENT PISTRIBUTION BY BROAD MEDIA dATECORY OF SINGLE-MEDIUM • 
AND FIRST AND SECOND LISTINGS OF GENERAL ftEDIA CRAFT GROlfrS, U.S., 1978 



Fiber: 

Slntlt Groups " 
1st listing gcftstil 
.2nd listing general 

Clsy: 

Single Groups 

1st listing general 

2nd listing general 

Metal: 

Single Groups 
1st listing general 
2nd listing general 
Wood: 

Single Groups 
1st listing general 
2nd listing general 
Glass: 

Single Groups 
1st listing general 
.2nd listing general 

Leather: 

Single Groups 

1st listing general 

2nd listing general 

Paper: 

Single Groups 

1st listing general 

2nd listing general 

"Other Media: 
Single Groups 
1st listing general 
2nd listing general 
Multi-Media; 
Single Groups 
1st listing general 
2pd listing general 

Fercent of total 

•lngle/lat/2nd 

listing 




64.72 

27.9 

43.9 

50.1 
18*4 

2.3: 
4.8 
11.9 

2.82 
6.2 
10.4 

*2.0t 
2.0 
4.5 

0.9X 

0>5 

2.6 

0.6X 

0.5 

0.7 

r 

1.7t 
5.7 ^ 
*-3 

1.7: 

2.3 

3.3 



8 16 24 32 40 48 56 64 80Z 



KEY: 



7/////A 



Single Medium Groups ^o. - 351). 

General Groups Listing Medium First (No. - 563). 

General Groups Lidtilng Medium Second (No. - 538). 



NOTEr Percentages add up to 100 for 'singlennedium groups, first listings of 
general groups and second listings of general groups. The "Other M«dia" category 
includes media such as plastic, ivory, candles, egg decor, bread, and so pn; the 
"Multi-Media" category includes such items as dolls and toys, clothing, nature crafts, 
beach crafts^ and so on. See Appendix H. 
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Metal the primary medium of more crafts membership organization 
in the Mountain states than elsewhere, but is totally absent as a primary 
mfedium from the West North Central area. Wood groups are particularly 

numerous in the East South Central division, while leather is the primary 
medium <#f more organizations in the West North Central division than 
elsewhere. ' 

Crafts membership organizations ^are small in membership size' on 
average— 'the median number of members is 91 and only 3 percent have 2,000 
or more members. Those organizations that draw their members from the 
nation as a whole and those lopated in New England and the Pacific divi- 
sions are larger on average than those located elsewhere. 

The survey showed that exhibiting and marketing of crafts and the 
provision of crafts workshops are the moist prevalent activities undertaken 
by crafts membership groups. Of much lesser importance were social func- 
tions. Leather groups are noted for involvement in very few activities; 
wood and "other" media goups more often have publications. National 
groups include the highest proportion involved in publications and the 

lowest proportion involved in sales. Marketing activities are more 

f ■ t 

prevalent in New England, and workshops are particularly popular in the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

«The requirement of successful jury review as ^ prerequisite to 
membership is imposed by only a small portion of crafts membership groups. 
Only 30 percent require jury approval of new members. New England has ^ 

the largest proportion of groups (45 percent) which impose a jury require- 

it 

ment, followed closely by, the South Atlantic states, with 30 percent. The 
West South Central divisj-on has the smallest proportion of groups (onl^ 
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10 percent) Imposing a jury review. Mfetal groups are noted for having the 
most sjtrlngent admissions rules; and leather, multi-media, and "other** 
inedla have the most open membership policies. 

In examining .various organizational aspects of crafts membership 
groups, 'in general, they, are non-profit, low-budget operations perceiving 
themselves as having few serious problems. Specifically, the survey re- 
suits Indicate that over 60 percent of crafts membership organizations 
are Incorporated and thd: 85 percent of the latter are non-profit, ^tax- 
exempt groups. Only one-third of crafts membership organizations have 
paid officers or staff; only 20 percent own facilities; and less than 
one-third spent more than $10,000 In 1977. The majority of crafts mem- 
bership groups receive funding from only one or two sources. The findings 
generally show that the larger the group *s membership size, the more 
likely it Is to have paid personnel, own facilities, and spend more dol-. 
lars./ 

Few crafts membership organizations perceive themselves as having 
many problems. Nearly half, in fact, reported having only one or two 
problems. Inadequate funds and Inadequate display or storage space were 
the problems mentioned most frequently. 

The current stock of crafts membership organizations has been 
in existence for some time — 85 percent are over five years of age, and the 
majority are at least ten years old. The services they provide and the 
activities they engage in are frequently open to the general public, 
although most groups reserve their social functions and publications for 
members ojaly. Almost 63 percent report drawing their members primarily 
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from a local area. Another 20 percent report their members come from 
within a single state. Only 8 percerit of crafts organizations draw 
membership from all areias of the country. ^ / 

Analysis of the coincidence of stated purposes and actual e^secu* 
tioQ of those purposes shows the highest congruence in the areas of train- 
ing, marketing, and social functions — less than 10 percent of craft §^em- 
bership groups stated t^raining or sOclal functions as a tnain purpose 
of the organization but did not carry out such activities In 1977^ and 
onl/ 20 percent did not carry out marketing activities In support of a 
stated purpose. However, 41 percent had a purpose of providing informa- 
tion on crafts to members but di4 not carry out such activities. 

Despite the small scale of their operations arid the evidence'' that 
crafts membership groups have found it easier to help members exhibit -or 
sell their work than upgrade their knowledge, crafts membership 
organizations in the United States today appear to be thriving. They 
carry on a wide range of activities and report few serious problems. 
It is true that crafts membership organizations are more important in 
some areas of the country and for some kinds* of crafts-artists — in terms 
of the media they work in— than for others. There also seems to be evi- 
dence that a "boom" period of formation of new crafts membership groups 
occurred five to ten yea^s ago and that, currently, the organized. crafts 
workd is in a period of consolidation rather than rapid expansion. 

The extent to which the latter statement is true can only be 

tested by furjt:her study of crafts membership organizations. ChaQpter IV 

%> 

presents recommendations for' further research that more rigorously analyzes 
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the data* collected In th6 national survey ofi crafts membership organizations 
than was possible in the current report. AljSO recommended Is a research 
program ^to develop explanatory models fot understanding attributes and 



behavior patterns of crafts membership organizations, full testlngj of 

such models will require. additional longlt-udlnal and comparative d^ta than * 

obtained In this Initial survey. ' j 

What has been learned from the survey about Individual cr^fts-^* 

^" ^ . ■ ■ •• . . ' . , (' ' 

artists belonging to organizations and the Implications for deslgh of a 
cost-effective survey of a sample of organization members is fully dls- 

cussed in chapter III. It will be instructive in that survey to look at 

t ' ' -'• 

the other side of. the coin to learn the views of individual cra£ts-artlsts 

regarding the role of organlzaM.ons In helping them reallzfe the^r goals 

and needs related to work in crafts. I ' . , 
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CHAPTER II » ' 

CONDUCT OF THE SURVEy 

INTRODUCTION 

f r 

The two major purposes of jthe national survey of crafts membership 

e - 

\ * ' 1 

organizations governed the design and implementation of the survey effort 
through every phase of the project. These purposes, to rebapi^tulate, were: 
(1) to obtain, descriptive information not previously available depicting 
the fi^ll range of crafts membership organizations and their role in the crafts 
world; and (2) obtain key information about the chara^teris;tics of the organi- 
zations* members to permit designing a representative sample of individual 

.. ■ 

crafts-artists for study in a subsequent effort. The Arts Endowment viewed 
the latter purpose as of paramount Importance. The priority accorded to 
the design of the crafts-artists survey had an important effect on the de- 
sign of the questionnaire for the organizations survey, namely to keep it 
short to encourage the highest possible response rate, even if this meant 
omitting more detailed items about the .organizations themselves •* 

The design proposed for the survey of crafts membership organiza- 
tions was to try to conduct, instead of a sample survey per se, a complete 
census ^of all known organizations. The estimate from the initial pSas^ or^ . 
the planning study that well under 2,000 organizations were currently active 
made a complete enumeration feasible. The Arts Endowment desired a full 
census to ensure that the design for the subsequent survey of individual ^ 
craftspereons Was representative of the full spectrum of organization members, 

pcarticularly on the important dimension of meidbers' media. A survey 

*• * 
that overlooked organizations with members Working In media, such 'as paper 

and glass, believed to be much less prevalent than other media much as fiber 
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and clay» would be unsatisfactory In this regard. The Endowment also had 
an Interest In expanding its contacts with smaller, local crafts membership 
organizations. . 

In the survey design, limited resources had to be balanced against 
the need to obtain a very high response rate. MPR's proposal was to in- 
tervlew organizations by mail, rather than via telephone or in person, to 
keep costs down. Mail surveys are much less expensive thac other methods, 
as there are no costs for field staff or their training and traveling. 
There is also no possibility of the interviewer biasing the respondent's 
answers. On the other hand, the mail technique typicelly has the lowest 
response rate of the three methods — a considerable disadvantage. The teail 
method suffers from other response problems as well— ^Hirjpain kinds of groups 
may respond more readily than others, possibly biasing the results; the 
questionnaire must be very simple and straightforward and there is no op* 
portunity to assist the respondent in understanding the questions or to 
probe for elaborations; even then, the respondent may not answer certain 
questions or mistakenly skip questions. There may also be ^doubt about the 
respo]^dent*s identity* However, ther^ are a number of techniques available 
to overcome these problems" that were^used to the fullest extent possible 
in the crafts membership organizations survey. ^ 

Several points strongly argued the case for conducting the survey 
of crafts membership organizations by mail, despite the response rate and 
other problems. Addresses are readily available for these organizations, 
but not generally telephone lumbers, which makes the telephon^ method less 
feasible. It may also be harder to obtain membership and financial data, 
where the respondent needs to check records, over the telephone than through 



the mall. Crafts membership organizations are spread* across the country, 
which woul4 make an effort to obtain a complete census by personal inter- 
view prohibitively expensive. The fact that the EndoVment envisioned con- 
ducting subsequent surveys to this one arguW also for use of the mail 

technique on cost savfiig grounds. * ^ . 

, '! ' ■ ■ \ . . ' ' . ■ • / • ^. 

Given the decision to mall out the survey quest ionniaire, the over- ^ 

riding cpncern was to design the questlpns and use proqedpres that would 

increase the response rate to ^he greatest extent possible. The .remainder 

of this chapter discusses the survey design in detail, beginning with the 

development of an initial master mailing list. 

\ ; ■■■■ . ^ . . , 

THE STARTING POINT-- DEVELOPING AN INITIAL MASTER LIST 

The design of the survey called for a complete enumeration^ or 100- 
percent count, of all known organizations • A complete census avoids the ( 
problem of sampling error and bias due to faults in the sample design or 
lisaplementation when only a subset of the^ universe of interest — crafts 
membership organizations in this case — is interviewed. But a^^^nsu^ faces 
problems of perhaps equal 'severity , that ^re very familiar to the U.S.^ 
Bureau of the Census, amounting to what is called "coverage error." Coverage 
error happens when some components of the universe of interest are completely 
xDverlooked (resulting in an "undercount") , Uhile some bthers are counted 
more than once andA>r respondents that are not part of the universe *ar»e 
mistakely included (resulting in an "overcount"). 

Undercounting could 'occur in the crafts membership organizations / 
census because of missing organizations that were newly formed between the 
time the master mailing list was completed and the survey fielded* More 
seriously, groups could be missed that for' one reason or another should 
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have 1)^^ did appear on any source list used. Active, organizations that 

' • . \ • ' 

» '\ • * ■ 

changed adi^ress might prove untraceable as well. ^On the side of overcounting, 

^ , the same' organization mlght\^c^ive multiple quest ionnai*res, for example, in 

, . the case where one source list gave the mailing address of tlhe president and 

another the address of th^K^secretary , with iStIk name of^ the organization dif- 

^ • ' \ 

ferlng slightly in each source. Or, schools, shops, and. groups concerned ' 

* solely with t;he .fine arts might be misclassif led as crafts membership organi- 
. ^tlons. . > • ^ ' 

A \ Undercountln^ was anticipated to be the more serious problem and much 

• ' 1 • f 

^ iBpre difficult to correct fpr (the organization that received two question- 

nalif^ was likely to call attai^tion to the problem, whereas the organization^ 
' ' that received ho questioniialre might or might not learn that the survey was 
'in progress and ask to be included).. To the extent that und^r- or overcount- 
ing occurred,/ the resulting picture of the universe of crafts membership > 

organizations would be distorted, as. would the design for the subsequent 

/ . - ' . - • 

survey of indivi4ual organization members. 

Hence, substantial energies were devoted during the survey to try to 
/ minimize coverage error problems, particularly resulting from overlooking 
, active groups. Many potential coverage problems were handled as part of 

. tne development of the initial master list; pther problems were addressed 
in subsequent phases of the^survey. ' , 

Development of the initial master list occupied several months at 
the beginning of the project. The basic procedure was to obtain directories 
and other sources ^containing lists of crafts organizations, cross-check 
' ; , these sources for duplication, and have the unduplicated list reviewed by 

knowledgeable persons in the crafts field to indicate additions or .deletions. 
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One l^ue that was not resolved at this ^stage concerned the definition of 
the study population. That is/how do one distinguish "crafts" from, say, 
the "arts"? And what is, meant by k crafxs memberstiip organization? 

The universe for the organizations survey needed bounding for mean- 
ingful interpretation of the results and to permit defining a Meaningful 
universe for the subsieque^t survey pf individual ciraf ts-^ftists. A wording 
definition wad adopted at the beginning, namely that /'crafts membership > 
organizations" are associations or groups of individuals, including at least 
some persons active in craf||5, that meet more or less regularly to serye 
their members' interests. Sources of organization names were searched out 
that were believed to include crafts membership groups as defined. One 
of the majbr sources listed many groups with names like "art league" or 
"art association" that mi^ht or ^ight not have members working in crafts; 
similarly, source^ li^^ts included names that were probably ^not membership 
groups, but shopTs, musexxms, educational institutitms , and so on. ^fPR has 
consistently believed that identification as a part of. ^he cfOtilfs world, 
whethe;r as a membership ^^rganization or craftsperson, should be by self-de- 
signation. Thus, none of these groups was excluded from^he master list; 
instead, procedures were devised whereby or^an i %>rtl iftuB tha t did not con- 
sider themselves to be crafts membership groups could exclude themselves 
from the survey. This decision m^de it harder to determine the rate of 
completions to the questionnaire mailings; but undoutedly resulted in more 
complete universe coverage. ^ 

Source lists yWOi:k(Bd with included the following: 

1. An updated version of the Mariettgi College Crafts Directory 

list of organizations, containing over 3,000 names ^ ^ 

/ ' . ■ 

j 2. 1975 And IST^Yditions of Contemporary Crafts Marketplace, 

compiled by thB American Crafts Council, each containing \ 
250-300 names ' 



3. 



3. List of crafts organizations furbished by the Arte Endowment 

' ' 4. National Consmner Directory^ published by the. Off ice of Econo^^ 
mic Opportunity in 1974^ containing a list of about 200 crafts 
cooperatives . ^ 

In addition, staff of the National R^isearch Center of the Arts were con- 
sulted to determine if their list of 30^000 non-profit arts and cultural 

'organizations included a signif icaiivt number of crafts orgahizai^tlons ;to war- 

* ■ ' I ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

%ant more intensive examination, (it turned out that the NRCA list was 
not relevant..) The Arts Endowment also sent out a press release which ap- 

peared in a crafts publication d/0scribing the upcoming survey and asking 

/ ' ■ 

organizations to submit their names for inclusion. 

/ < ■ 

Because of its size^ me Marietta College list was a major source 
and the one used as the basic reference against which other lists were 
cross-checked. To briefly i/eview its history » Marietta College undertook 
to develop a directory of prafts organizations and crafts-artists several 
years ago with support from the Arts Endowment. Marietta started with a 
listing of crafts organizations compiled by the Farmers Cooperative Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and has been adding to its list since 
then through mailings, to organization members and advertisements requesting 
additional names. T^e first edition of the Marietta College Crafts Direc- 
tory > published in March ]^6^ ^.contained names of 910 organizations. Dur- 
ing the initial planning study ^hase^ Marietta furnished unpublished com- 

' * ^ / 0 ^ i 

puter printouts containing an additional 1^900 names in all. At the begin-^ 

ning of the crafts membership organizations survey project t Marietta sup- 

« 

^lied an updated listing which totaled more than 3^000 names ^> considerably 
above the approximately 1^700 groups estimated to be in existence at the 
time of thq initial phase of the planning study. 



■ t •• * ■ ■ 

I Inspection of the Marietta list revealed a number of problems with 
the names and addresses, some lar]gely cosmetic, others more central to the 
Issue of obtaining a comprehensive list of crafts membership organizations. 
Extremely abbreviated or clearly misspelled addresses were corrected to 
the extent possible* Obvious duplicates were eliminated, making a consider-^ 
able dent In the total number,. as werre organizations with foreign addresses. 
Many addresses on the Marietta list looked, on the face of It,' as 



If they might not be crafts membership organizations within the working de- 



finition used for the survey, for example^ art leagued, galleries, shops, j 
etc. As discussed above, all usable, nondupllcate names wetre retained and a 
code added^to flag those groups that might present potential problems of 
overcounting. The returns could be analyzed using these codes to see If 
responses were coming largely^ fxom those groups that appeared clearly to be 
crafts membership organizations on the basis of their titles or If other kinds 
of groups were responding In large numbers as well. Assignment of what 
termed the "title code" was clearly judgmental and based solely on the organ- 
Izatlon's pame; nevertheless. It seemed Important to make soma type of de- ^ 
Blgnatlon 'to be In a^better position to assess the. quality of the response' to 
the survey. Q^e of the following title codes was assigned to each naike on the 
master list: 

4 

0 ^ Crafts memibershlp group (all groups not assigned one of the 

other codes) 

1 - Arts group (group containing the word "art" or related words 

In the title, but no reference to crafts or a'speclflc craft; 
for example, .the Cherokee City Arts Council, but not the 
Tippecanoe Artists^-Craftsmen Guild) 

- ChapteryfgvMps that appeared to be chapters of a larger group) 

- Educational body (names containing the word "school," "college," 
"education,? or related words) 

4 Y Shop (listi^tigs containing the word/V|hop," "gallery," or re- 
lated ^rdi) 
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5 - Other (all other listings whose status as a crafts member- 

ship organization v£^s not apparent from their rtitle) 

6 - Museum (listings coxTtaining the word "museum") 

7 - Exhibit (listings containing the word "exhibit" or "show") ^ , 

ii 

. 8 - Person (listings where a person's name was given bift no or- 
^ ganization) . 

After cleaning up and coding the Marietta list; l^st3 from other <| 
sources (those referenced abpve) were compared to it and any names not already 
present added. In- cross-checking Marietta with the two ACC Contemporary 
Crafts Marketplace listings ^ addresses from the latter source were accepted 
as the more accurate where there were differences and the personal contact / ' 
name which is provided for almost all of the organizations in the ACC direc- > 
tories inserted. All additions to the master list were assigned one of the 
above title codes. 

After all corrections, additions, and deletions had been made ^ por- 
tions of the master list were setit for review to knowledgeable persons as- 
sociated with crafts who were serving as consultants for the project. 
(Limited time and resources did nbt permit review of the entire list- ) The 
consultants looked' at the listings for Arizona, California, the District af 
Columbia, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, &outh 
Carolina, Tennesse^ Virginia, Washington, and West« Virginia, and made some 

additions and deletions. 'The final master list, prior to mailing of the 

/. , . ' 
advance letter, totaled 2,325 organization names 1 

REFINING THE MASTER LIST DURING THE SURyEY 

Crafta membership groups^ are voluntary associations and, as such, are 
subject to dissolution when they no longer IRAd their members* interests. Con 
versely, new groupjB ,can be forced at any time. This means the universe of 
<:raft8 organizations is always changing. Maintaining an^ updated list is thus 



critical for the Buccess of a comprehenaive survey effort. D::^cusseH next 
Is how the original inaster li»r of. crafts organizations was rlfined during 
the survey. 

* 'J ' ' 

Before survey work comnehced, much tine was spent checking the master 

list for duplicates an<^ against other mat(erials for omissions. The flrial^ 

list was much larger than originally envisioned. Instead, of 1,700, the 

number of organizations rose to over 3,000 before being refined to 2,325 at 

the start of the survey. During the survey, another 262 organizations were 

added to the list, for a .total mailing list of 2,587, or 52 percent above 

th^ original estimate. Responses to the survey mailings subsequently 

lowered th& count of active organizations that fit the definition of crafts 

membership groups to 1,446; and further analysis discix^i^ later suggests 

that the' true number is even lower — the best estimate is 1,218 organizations. 

From the time that the advance letter went out until the day on 

which data entry^ was completed, the master list was constantly updated. ' 

Informant ion was received by the following means: . . 

' 1. Corrections to name and/or address 

• The majority of corrections came from responses to the 
advance postcards. Question 15b also requesMtPi^formation on 
other addresses for respondent organizations. 

• Additional 'corrections resulted in some cases where question-- 
naires were mailed to a specific organization representative 
who was no longer an officer, no longer an active member, or 
believed himself /herself to be aw inappropria'te respondent. 
The recipients sometimes forwarded the questionnaires to 
other individuals or to other organizationsv 



2. Additions 

• Question 17 asUed for names and addresses of new and/of^Hfical 
crafts organizations known to the respondent organization thilt 
should be included In the survey. ! These newly-identified A 
groups were added to the list. ' 

Newsletters and other publications mailed in by the respondents, 
as requested by the questionnaire, were searched for names of 
organizations to add. 
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A. crafts publication carried an announcement of the aurvey, 
asking organisations to send in their names to be included, 
with, however, relatively little response, ^ 



\ 3* Deletions 



. The response to the postcard enclosed with the advance letter, 
brought in informatiofi on those organizations, that did ttot ^ . 
consider thetBselvels crafts iDemberahip groups • (Some of these 
were eventually "converted" into completed questionnaires 
after determination by the Arts Endowment and consist ants that 
they f ill within the survey scope.) A number of groups also ^ 
declared themselves "not craft" on the questionnaire. 

• A few returned questionnaires had been completed by fine arts 
groups, schools, museums, etc., who had no members eiigaged in . 
crafts, as evidenced in a question on craft media of members. 
These were designated "not craft" after review by the Endowment 
and deleted from the list. 

• Some questionnaires were returned by the recipients who indi- 
cated that their organization was now defunct.^ 

ti 

• Some addresses were determined by the consultants or 
respondents to be duplicates of other names on the list. 

• Finally, some advance letters and questionnaires were ,retutned 
by the Post Office as undeliverable. 

All told, approxiteately 305 address changes were recorded, or 12 

percent of the totil mailing list of 2,587. Additions from all so^irces 

numbered 262, or 10 percent of the total. Organizations that designated 

themselves 4 or were designated, "not craft" numbei^ed 788, or 30 percent, 

while deletions for all other causes came to 353, or 14 percent. 

DESIGNING THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE^AND OTHER MAILING PIECES 

* Determination of items to ask in the crafts membership organizations 
•urvey was governed by' three basic considerations. First, it was viewed as 
essential to have a short and easy questionnaire to facilitate a high re- 
sponse rate. Second^ the questionnaire had to include items about the organi- 
zations' meinbers that would permit developing a sensible design for the 
individual sutVey. Finally, to the extent space remained on the questionnaire. 
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the Endowment desired to learn about the organizations themselves—their size, 
financial condition, activities, problems, and so on. This survey or census 
of crafts mebership organizations was the first of its kigd; and interest was 
expected to be high in what It reveiaed about the role of membership brganiza- 
tlons ill' the crafts world. 

In developing the questionnaire content to satisfy these concerns, 
care hsd to be exercised to keep the document visually attractive, interest- 
ing, and comprehensible to ^11 potential respondents. To enhance the visual 
attractiveness for this special population ,\ the questionnaire was printed on 
recycled paper and commemorative stamps wereXused for all mailings. 

A first draft of the questionnaire was produced in September 1977 
(see appendix A for a reprodjiction) and circulated among the crafts consul- 
tants and staff members of the Endowment. After consideration of all com- 
ments received^ a second draft was prepared for use in pretesting with a small 
sample of organizations (this draft is reproduced in appendix B) . A pre- 
test of nine crafts organizations in the New York-New Jersey-Pennsylvania- 
Wafehington, D.C^. area was held during the week of December 12, 1977.^ In- ^ 
ferviewers visited two organizatiohs in person, and seven others were sent 
questionnaires through the mall. The latter were instructed to cdll collect 
after completing the qu^estionnaire to discuss any problems in filling it 
out. In general, the pretest went well, and there was interest and coopera- 
tion on the part of all crafts organizations contacted. (Appendix C contains 
the pretest debriefing report from the survey manager to the principal in- 
vestigator. ) 
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U.S. Office of Management ana Budget regulations for federally- 
sponsored surveys require that prior approval of the questionnaire be ob- 
tained for , any survey qf ten or more respondents. To save, time, therefore, 
the pretest was directed to only nine groups. "Clearance was /obtained for 
the final questionnaire after all revisions. 
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Tbe questionnaire was redrafted once more, based on comnents by the 
pretest organizations as well as the crafts consultants and Endowment repre- 
sentatives. A few pretest respondents were called again to try out a re- 
mrding of the questions on organization structure and selection of officers. 
The question about the media in which members work piosed the most difficult 
problem, since the pretest wording elicited comments that respondents would 
not know what media their members worked in other than those media central 
to the organization. However, it was felt that a question on this topic was 
crucial to any subsequent survey of individual craf tspersons. After a number 
of consultations with the Endowment, the present wording (questions 5a and 5b) 
was adopted. 

The final version of the questionnaire Included the following items 
(see appendix D for a reproduction): 

1. Main purposes of the organization 

2. Number of years in existence 

3. Whether chapter of a larger organization or parent organization 
with chapters 

4a. Whether incorporated 

4b. If incorporated, whether as a not-for-profit 501-C-3 organization 
5a. Whether oriented to a single medlm of craft work (fiber, clay, 

etc.), and if so, which medium; or whether a general craft 

organization 

5b. If a general organization, up* to five media (in order of popu- 
larity) in whi-ch members work 

6. Types of activities in last year 

7. Whether activities intended for members only, members and other 
craft professipnals, or the general public. 

8. Whether has paid officers or other staff, owns or rents any 
facilities 

, 9. Amount of last year's expenditures 

10. Sources of funds last year 

11. Number of members at present, 

12. Whether jurying of work required for some or all members 

13. Geographic distribution of members 

14a. Whether holds regtilar elections for officers 
14b. How often elections held 
14c. When next election scheduled 

14d. Whether address changes with chanjge in officers 

15. Whether organization has another address and yhat^ that is 

16. 'Problems of the organization 

17. Names of new or local organizations that should bW included in the 



PRir survey 

£fvv 18. Position of respondent in the organizat 



it ion. 



A number of items on the final questionnaire were directed toward the design 
of a representative 'survey of Individual members, such as media of members, 
whether work had to be juried for membership, nximbef and geographic dlstrlr 
butlon of members. Several questions were (Included to make it easier 
•to ke^p track of organization addresses, again to facilitate the subsequent 
survey, as well as for other program purposes of the Endowment."^ Detailed 
Investigation of organization characteristics per se could not be accommodated 
nevertheless, basic questions were Inclu^^ on almost every aspect of 
organization structure and activities. J ^ 

Along with each new d^^aft of the qu^tlonnalre, accompanying mailing 
pieces were redrafted and reviewed. These Included; 

• An advance letter on Endowment letterhead which Informed • 
^ respondents of the study, It'^s sponsorship, and purposes. 

A return, postcard was Included asking organizations to confirm 
their status as an active group, and tnake any necessary address 
corrections, or to Indicate that they were "not craft" and should 
be removed from the survey list. 

• A cover letter which formed the first page of the questionnaire 
and again explained the purpose of the survey.' 

• A reminder postcard, mailed a few da;^s after the questionnaire, ^ 
thanking those who had returned theirs and urging others to do 
so immediately. 



Appendix E shows the final vel^sion of all accompanying mailing pieces, used 
in the crafts membership organizations survey. ^ 

MAILINO THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND FOLLOW-UP PROCEDURES 

, * . * t? 

In order to achieve the highest possible response rate within the ' 

'\ ' * * 

confines of the budget, up to three mailings of the (questionnaire' vere* 
* ' * » ' 

planned/ for all nonrespondents. The original survey schedule called for • 
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aalllng the advance letter In the first ve^k of January 1978 and completing 
all mailings by the end of February. Hue to problems encjbuntered in compiling 
the master list, and due to a lon^ delay in receiving th^ required clearance 
from the Office of Management and /Budget to proceed with! the survey, this sched- 
ule could not ^ adhered to. revised schedule called jfor mailings by the end 



of June. 



The advance letter including a return postcard jwent out May 3--5 to a 



total of /2, 325 organizations. Th)a letter requested a response froni every 

Organization via the postcard; howevler^- the response wala low— by May 15, only 

275 (12 percent) had sent back postcards and> of thes4,| 100 reported they were 

' ' ' .' . 

not a c^^afts memtyership organization. By May 2A, the Response stood at 767 - 

! 

replies (33 percent), of which 276 categorized themselves as "not craft." By 

the end of .the survey period, a total of 2,479 groups' |iad received the advance 

letter, including' 154 of' the 262 additions to the 6rig|Lnal master list (time 

. ' i • . ' 

constraints did not permit sending letters to// all of t|ie additions) .^""iTfie^ 

overall response to the advance mailing was as follows!: 



Confirmed craft responses 
"Not craft" responses 
Total responses 



Original 
List (2,325) 

666 
326 



1,012 43.5% 



Additional 
List (154) ^ 

71 
25 

96 62.3% 



Concern with the very low Initial response to the advance letter 

' ■ ■ ' \ ■ ' ' 

led the Eiidowment to suggest delaying the first mailing of the survey ques- 
tionnaire, originally scheduled for May 12-16, by two weipks to give'' time 
for further response. A perplexing {>roblem was how to rc^gard the nonrespon- 
dents — were they all "not craft" groups who did not take the trouble 
to return the postcard asking that they be delected from the survey list? 



Or were they a mixture of both crafts and not craft groups? The latter case 
seemed most likely, so It was decided to send the first mailing of the ques- 
tionnaire to confirmed crafts membership groups plus all those who had not 
responded to the advance letter. : . 

On May 24 and 25^ the first mailing of questionnaires went to those 
organizations who had returned postcards confirming or updating their current 
addresses. Mailing to the remainder of the organizations Vho had not returned 
postcards took place on May 30. Reminder postcards were sent In each case 
one week after the questionnaire mailing. j 

Several additional stfeps were taken at this stage to help make sure ^ 
that the su;rvey was reaching tlie true universe of crafts membership organl- - 
zatlons. To' guard against 'overcounting, a prep^d postcard was clipped to 
each questlonnlare, requesting recipients who did not represent active crafts 
membership organizations to return the postcard so that they could be re- 
moved from the mailing-list. (The postcard Is reproduced In appendix E.) 

To minimize undercountlng, the postcards from the advance mailing 
were scrutinized to see If there were any leads to other crafts membership 

V ■ \ 

{ 

groups not on the master list or If some "not craft" responses should be 
challenged. Staff of the Arts Endowment Identified some "umbrella" groups 
that might have member crafts organizations. A letter was sent asking for 
their cooperation in supplying lists of names and addresses of kny such 
organizations (see appendix t) . The response to these letters was minimal 
(two organizations); two organizations refused to supply such lists. 

The "liot craft" responses were also reviewed by the Arts .Endowment 
and 31 were Identified ^hat, based on personal knowledge of the crafts field, 
appeared to be crafts membership organizations within the scope of the work- 
Ing definition. These groups were sent a "conversion", letter inviting their 



response to the survey (see appendix E), The response to these 'letters was 
18 completions (58 percent), 4 reiterations that the group did not consider, 
Itself a crafts membership org£mization (13 percent), and 9 nonresponses (29). 
The problems associated with the conversion letters illustrate the difficult 
' ties, even among persons active in crafts, of agreeing on *a definition of the 
survey field. ^* - 

The second questionnaire mailing took place June 15-17. By June 23, 
a total of approximately 607 completions had been received to both mailings* 
By Jmly 21, responses stood at 710 completed questionnaires plus 670 "not 
•craft" responses, for an t>verall response rate of close to 60 percent — 65 
percent excluding mail returned as undeliv^rable and duplicate listings. 
(These figures are based on the original list only, as the additional list 
was not sent the first questionnaire mailing until July 17.) The comple- 
tion rate, however, that is, the proportion of completed questionnaires to 
the total list minus confirmed "not craft" groups as well as undeiiverables 
and duplicates, was lower — less than 50 percent. 

Discus3ions with the Arts Endowment about the response and completion 
rates led to the conclusion that very probably the timing of the mailings — 
the height of sumpier vacation season — was holding down the response. Officers 
of many crafts membership organizations serve on a volunteer basis and it was 
believed that many groups might be Inactive over the sunimer while key people 
*were away exhibiting or on vacation." 

There wa)s also the continuing question of how many of the nonre- 
spondents were truly crafts membership organizations and how many were "not 
craft" groups who were not bothering to send in either of the postcards in- 
vlting them to remove themselves from the survey list. Preliminary analysis 
using the title, codes that were originally assigned to each group during 
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the construction of the master list suggested that the nonrespoiidents ver^e 
undoubtedly a mix of crafts and other groups, so that , the true completion 
rate was probably close to the overall response rate. (A full .analysis of 
the final completion rate is presented later on in this chapter.) However^, 
the response rate defi/ired was as close to 100 percent as possible and cer- 
tainly above 75 percent, which is the Office of Management and Budget guide- 
line for federally-sponsored surveys. 'A 60-65 percent response rate was not 
acceptable. • . * , 

To raise the response rate» it was decided to postpone the third 
questionnaire mailing until fall ^en/ organization activities would have 
geared up again for many crafts membership groups. The third mailing went: 
out between October 4-6 to 669 groups on the original and additional lists 
who had not responded to any, prior mailings. A special' cover letter was in- 
cluded to explain the timing o.f the mailings and urge completion of the ques- ^ 
tionnaire (see appendix E) • - ■ * ' . 

Meanwhile, Arts Endowment staff reviewed a printout of the complete 

' \ * 

mailing list that identified the status of each group prior to the third 
mailing — whether the group had completed a questionnaire, responded **not 
craft,** the post office had returned the questionnaire, as und^liverable, or * 
Whether the group had still not been heard from. ^ The Endowments consulted 
'with crafts coordinators in several states — Connecticut, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, and West Virginia--to determine if there were important groups in 
the **pending** (not been heard frop) or undeliverdble categories that should 
be followed up, or, conversely, ° if there were groups that should be deleted 
as defunct or "not craft." Project consultants reviewed the lists for 

the District of Columbia, Maryland^ North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
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Carolltfa, Tennessee, and West Virginia. A total of 46 organizations were 
identified fqr follovup in Kentucky, New Mexico, North Carolina » South Carol- 
ina, Tennessee, and West Virginia* A last minute attempt was made to inter- 
view these groups, resulting in 18 completions. \ 

Although undercc^nting was the more worrisome problem, steps were ^ 
taken to f|v event overcounting as well. Arts Endowmefit staff identified a. 
number of completed questionnaires that did not appear to be from a member- 
sfiip organization or where the response ^indicated that the media practiced 
by members difinitely fell outside the scope of crafts (for example, where 
the only media indicated by a fine arts club Were oils and acrylics). Dur- 
ing the course of the sttidy, 55 completed questionnaires were "lost" that 
had to be redefined as "not craft" organizations. ^ ^ 

RESPONSE RATES AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE SURVEY 

At the conclusion of survey operations in early December 1978, re- 
sponses from the total mailing list of 2,587 organizations, including the 
original list and additions', were as follows. Valid completed questionnaires 
had been sent in by 947 groups , 788 groups had categorized themselves or 
been categoi'ized "not craft," 68. organizations had beein identified as dupli- 
cates, 73 had been determined to have gone ooTof business, and the post 
office had returned mailings to 212 organizations as undeliverab^e. Groups 
which had not heard from at all totaled 499. 

In calculating the overall response rate to the survey and the rate 
of completions, one quest ipn is how to handle the last-mentioned category of 
undeliverables. Some of these may be active crafts membership groups-«»t 
moved and left no forwarding address, or where, more likely, the questionnaire 
came addressed to the organization, but the address was that of an officer 



Who had moved away, and the new ocQupanta had no knowledge of the former re- 

•Ident's connection with the crafts group. On. the other hand, jnany of the 

1 

/ - , • ■ 

undeliverables are probably defunct or not in the survey universe. 

; Figure II^l shows the calculated response and completion rates for 
the total list, excluding the undeliverable category. As can be seen, the 
response rate, which includes both completed questionnaires and "not craft" 
responses. Is 77.7 percent of ^he total, excluding duplicates, defunct, and 
undeliverable listings. This is a very respectable rate for a mail survey. 
TJtxe completion rate, which is the percent of completed questionnaires divided 
by the total universe of crafts membership organizations, i.e., the total 
list excluding not only duplicates, defunct, and undeliverable listings, but 
th^ confirmed "not craft" groups, is appreciably lower — 65.5 percent. (Re- 
sponse and completion rates for the additional list, which included names 
primarily of smaller, lockl groups supplied by survey respjondents on the 
original list, were not as high as the figures for the total, standing at 
60 percent and 56 percent, respectively.) 

The lower completion rate would seem to indicate that crafts member- 
ship groups are not as responsive to surveys as the other kinds of groups 
on our master list. However, further analysis in this chapter suggests that 
the true completion rate is virtually the same as the overall response rate, 
when one takes into account that some of the nonrespondeiits are almost cer- 
tainly "not craft" grbups as well. Figure II-l shows this estimated revised 
completion rate as well. " ^ ' 

PROClESSING THE DATA X 

Receipt of a filled-out questionnaire marked the successful conclu- 
sion to the mailing, and follow-up operations, but just the begiilning of an 
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FIGURE II-l 

RESPONSE COMPLETION RATES TO THE 
NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF.x:RAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 

Response Rate \" 77.7 percent 
Calculated as follows: 

Original list ' \ 2,325 

Additional list \ 262 

Total list ' . i 2,587 ' ' 

Duplicate organizations 68 ' 

Out of business organizations 73 

Undeliverables / .212 

Total deletions from list 353 

List after deletions 2,234 

Completed questionnaires 947 
"Not craft" responses. 788 

Tatal responses 1,735 , / 

Response rate « Total responses « 1, 735 « 77. 7X 

List after deletions 2,234 , 

Completion Rate « 65.5 percent , * 

(aissuming all non respondents are crafts membership groups) 

Total list , ^2,587 

Deletions from list as above . 353 

"Not craft"responses 788 

Total inactive or not craft 1,141 
exclusions from list 

List after exclusions ^ 1,446 

Coinpletion rate ■ Coiig)leted questionnaires « 947 « &5.5% 

List after exclusions 1,446 

Revised Completion Rate « 77.8 percent 

Total list 2,587 

Deletions from list as above 353 
"Not craft" responses 788 

Estimated "not craft" groups 228 ' ' \ 

among nonrespondents , ; 

Total revised exclusions from list 1^369 

Revised list after exclusions 1,218 

Revised completion irate « Completed questionnaires « 947 « 77.8% 

Revised list after exclusions 1,218 ^ 

* " NOTE: Not deleting undeliverables from the total list gives the. following 
rates: response rate- 1,735/2,446 * 70. 9Z; completion rate « 947/1,658 « 57.1%; 
revised completion rate ■ 947/1,337"* 70#8Z. See last section of this chapter for a 
Metalled discussion of how the proportion of not craft groups among the nonrespond- 
ents was estimated for use In calculating a revised completion rate. 
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extcnsive uet of operations to transform the respondent's aiiswer Into meaning- 
ful: data suitable for computejX analysis. Each questionnaire was thtfroughly 
reviewed by clerical quality control staff to resolve inconsistencies, de- 
tipher illegible -answers', and otherwise make, the responses as complete and 
meaningful as possible. After review, answers were put into^ computer-readable 
form on a magnetic tape file using key-edit data entry equipment that per- 

i ' 

formed a final quality control check. 

Quality control was carried out according to consistent and well- 
defined rules laid down in a set of quality control and coding instructions 
(these are reproduced in appendix F) . Typical of the kinds of problems 
thfit had to be resolved were cases where respondents Improperly skipped ques- 
. tions that they should have answered, gave more thap one answer to a ques- 
tion such as membership size, or, in response- to/a question such as problems 
faced by the organization, gave an^'^tlier" re/ly that properly fell under 
orite of the defined categories (for example, 'indicating as an "other" pro- — 
bleii^\ode 9, "need more chopping machines^ which was recoded as A, "need 

more equipment"). . 

In preparation for data entry, the quality control operation, coded 

every questionnaire item, even if the respondent did not supply an answer. 

Where an answer could not reasonably be determined, missing data codes were 

entered, to Indicate that the respondent had not answered the item. Missing 
data codes were alsb used to indicate "don't know" responses, and inappli- 
cable responses i (for example, where the organization did not indicate its ex- 
penditures in 1977 because, it was not formed until 1978). 
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The only items that were not handled by the quality control staff 
were the handwritten media responses, to questions 5a and 5b. A xerox of 
thia page of the questionnaire was sent ^to "^the Arts Endowment, whose staff 
developed a coding scheme to classlfi]^ the variety of responses that' were 
given for this item. The Endowment returned the xeroxes with the appro- 
priate codes ixidicated for entry ohto the computer tape file. 

One other problem that arose in revieweing the questionnaires con- 

cerni^d duplicate responses. In some cases, mailings had gone to two different 

' " ) . . ^ 

indivilludls at the same organization and both sent in completed questionnaires 

In other cases, the same person filled Out two questionnaires. The dc^cision 
was mad^ in the. first instance to retain the questionnaire answered by the 
president or director of the organization in preference to one answered by 
some other person. In the second instance, the first * ersion of ' those ques- 
tionnaires completed by the same person was retained for data entry. 

■ - r 

^ The final data tape contains records for 947 respondents,- each re- 
cord 179 character^ long (the documentation for /the tape file is provided in 
appendix G). Frequency counts were made of each varlable*on the file to- 
gather with a number of cross-tabulatiokis fox analysis purposes using the 
SPSS' (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) program (these are fully 
reviewed chapter IV). Inspection of the frequencies showed that the 
number of respondents with a missing data code indicating no answer (or no 
answer that could reasonably be figured out) was quite small for almQSt all 
questions — 1 to 3 percent for most* questions and as high as 5 or jS percent 
for only question 8 on owning or renting facilities and question- 7 on for 
whom the organization's activities were Intended. In general, the quality 
of responses to the crafts membership organizations survey was high. 



HOW ilEPRESENTATIVE IS THE SAMPLE? 

Although the aim of the survey was to obtain a complete enumeration 
or census of known drafts membership orgadlzationi the outcome fell short. 
The response rate was high for\a mail survey, but still far from a complete 
CQunt. It thus is Important to asses^s whether the sample of respondents that 
vas obtained is representative of the entire universe of crafts membership 
organisations y including those that did not respond. . » 

Tp review the response and completion rates i^ain, of a total final 
nailing list of 2,234 organizations, including aclditions during the survey 
but excluding duplicate, defundt, and undeliverable listings, 1,735 responded^ 
for \ response rate ol 77.7 percent. Of the responses, 788 indicated that 
they w^re not a craft group and 947 completed yalid questionnaires. The 
completion rate, i.e., those organizations returning a questionnaire divided 
by the total number of organizations that did not eliminate themselves from 
the universe, i.e., 947/(2,234-788), was 65^5 percent, meaning that fully 
one-third of the putative craftg organizations did^'ii^t return a questionnaire. 
This non-completion rate is high enough to give cause for concern — if the 
groups that did not respond differ In significant wayi^ from the two- thirds ' 
that Bent in their questionnaires, then both the descriptive picture of crafts 
membership organizations obtained from the respondents and the design of the 
subsequent sutvey of a sample^of organization memt>ers are on less than solid 
ground. / 

However, before examining the question of possible bias from non- 
response, it is worth taking some time to determine whether, in ^act, the 
completion rate as originally calculated is not too low, and therefore that 
the potential bias problem is not as significant as it; might otherwise ap- 



pear* The calculated completion rate assumes that all nonrespondents are 
crafts membership organizations, when, in fact, many of v^hem may not be crafts 
membership groups at all, while some may be groups that are no longer active. 
Looking at the distribution of nonrespondents compared to groups completing 
a questionnaire and also to groups indicating they were not concerned with 
crafts by the title codes originally assigned to each organisation during 
the construction of the mailing list is instructive in this regard. \ 

Table II-l shows the percentage of completions, "not craft" respond- 
ents* and nonrespondents withiA each title code category, including crafts- 
related title, arts-related title, educational, shop, "other", museum, 
exhibit, and person. Remember that these designations were made solely 

t 

on the basis of the orgal:ilzation*s name. Looking at the completions, fully ^ 
percent have titles that suggested they were in fact crafts organizations, 
another 19 percent have;titles related to art but not explicitly crafts, and 
13 percent have titles in the "other" category, with small percentages fall- 
ing in the remainihg categories. The organizations taking the trouble^ to 
exclude* themselves f ^m the survey by saying they were "not craft" groups 

V 

show a sharply contrasting pattern: only 26 percent have titles that appeared 
definitely related to crafts, while almost 44 percent have arts-related titles 
18 percent are in the "other" category, and significant percentages appear 
with educational, shop, museum, and. exhibit titles* The nonrespondents fall 
right between the completions and not craft groups, with a percentage of 
crafts-titled groups tnat is high*er than the latter ^ut lower than the former, 
and vice versa for all the other categories* This suggests that, the nonre- 
spondents are in fact made up of a mixture of crafts membership groups and 
other groups that should be excluded from the universe of crafts membership ^ 
oraanizatlons* 
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• , TABLE II-l 

PERCENT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS SURVEY MASTER 
LIST RESPONSE TYPES^ BY TITLE CODE^ 



Title 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Total 




Completions 


"Not Craft" 


Nonrespondents 


List 


Crafts-Related Title^ 


63. OZ 


25.9% 


46.1% 


46.2% 


Arts-Related Title 


19.2 


43.8 


28.0 


29.9 


Educational 


1.8 


3.3 


2.5 


2.4 


Shop 


1.3 


4.0 


3.2 


2.6 


Museum 


0.8 


1.9 


G.8 


1.2 


Exhibit 


0.7 


3.0 


2.2 


1.9 


Person 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


"Other" Title 


13,1 


18.0 


16.8 


15.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.1 


(N) 


(947) 


(788) 


(499) 


(2,234) 



.Response types include: 

(1) organizations returning a completed questionnaire 

(2) organizations responding they were not a craft group on the 
advance letter return postcard or questionnaire * 

(3) organizations not responding at all, excluding undeliverables, 
duplicates, and groups determined to be out of existence 

^Title codes were assigned to each group on the master list by MPR 
staff in advance of the survey based on the group *s organization title. 

c 

^ Includes groups coded as chapters, of which there were only five. 
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A simple estimation can be made of the proportion of crafts membership 
groups among the nonrespondents , by calculating the percent of all respondents 
(completions plus "not craft** responses) within each title category which, 
in fact, sent in completed questionnaires, and appX^ing this figure to the 
number of nonrespondents . Summing the numb^er of nonrespondents in each 
title category estimated to be crafts membership groups who would have coin- 
pleted questionnaires if followed up even more vigorously gives a total number 
of 271 expected completions from the 499 nonrespondents (table II-2 shows 
these calculations in detail) • Adding 271 to the 9A7 who did complete a 
questionnaire gives an estimated total universe of 1,218 crafts membership 
and a revised estimated completion rate of 77,8 percent, or virtually the 
same as the overall response rate. This admittedly crude estimation further-- 
more does not allow for the fact that some of the nonrespondent crafts member- 
ship groups may have gone out of business (although, as a counterweight, new 
groups mAy have formed in the meantime that are not on the list at all). A 
completion rate of almost 78 percent Is still not as high as one might like, 
but is considerably Improved over the originally estimated rate of 65 percent. 

There remains the issue of how representative the completions are of 
the total universe of .crafts membership groups* One dimension that can be 
examined directly is the geographic location oh the respondents by state and 
census division. Figure II-2 shows completion rates as reestimated using » 
the procedures described above plus response rates for the different divisions 
of the country, while figure II-3 graphs the 50 states and D.C. by comple- 
tion rate decile categories. (Table II-3 shows the number of respondents, 
nonrespondents, and percent crafts groups of ^ all respondents in each division 
used in calculating revised completion and response rates by division.) The 



TABLE I I- 2 

CALCULATION OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP 
GROUPS AMONG NONRESPONDENTS WITHIN TITLE CATEGORIES 



Title 
Code^ 



• % Completions 
of Total Responses 
(Completions + Not Craft) 
within each Title Category 



(2) 

Total Number 
Nonr espond ent £ 



(3) 

Estimated No. Craft 
Croups Among 
Nonr e sp ond en t s 
(col. 1 X col. 2) 



Crafts-related title 

Arts-related title 

Educational 

Shop 

Museum 

Exhibit 

Person 

•^Other" title 
Total 



74.3% 


230 


171 


34.3 


140 


48 


38.1 


12 


5 


27.3 / 




4 


46.4 


84 


39 


34.8 


4 


- 1 


22.6 


11 


- 2 
1 


50.0 


2 


54.4 


499 


271 



Note that the estimate of crafts membership groups among nonrespon- 
Hents using title codes is the same as an estimate using simply the percent 
crafts membership groups of all respondents times total nonrespondents (i.e., 
54.47 X A99 = 271). 
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t;able II-3 

RESPONDENTS. NONRESPONDENTS , AND 
COMPLETIONS BY DIVISION 



Division 



(1) . 
Number all 
Respondlents 
(Completions + Not Craft) 



(2) 
Kumber 
Nonrespond ents 



(3) 

'Kumber 
Completions 



(1) 

Percent 
Completions of 
All Respondents 



New England ' 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
We^t North Central 
South Atlantic 
tast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Total 



189 


35 ' 


104 


- 241" 


58 


117 


265 


78 


169 


125 


32 


71 


232 


65, 


118 


209 


97' 


82 


124 


5f . 


66 


129 


39 


83 


' 221 


39 


137 


1735 


499 


947 



55.0% 

48.5 

63.8 

56.8 

50.9 

39.2 

53.2 

64.3 

62.0 

54.4% 



NOTE: The response rate for a division shown in figure II-2 is calculated 
as nonrespondents in column 2/ (respondents in column 1 -jj nonrespondents in column 2); 
the revised completion rate is calculated as completions in column 3/ (completions in 
column 3 + (nonrespondents in column 2 times percent completions in column 4))t 
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FIGURE I 1-2 

RESPONSE RATES- AND. REVISED COMPLETION RATES FOR DIVISIONS 



New England 



Mliidle Atlantic 



East North 
Central 

West North Centra 
Central 

South Atlantic 



East South 
Central 




West South 
Central 



KEY: 



Response Rate 

Revised Completion Rate 



8.4? 
8.6. 



80.6% 
80.7 



77.7% 
77.2 

79.6% 
80.7 

7&.17% 
78.1 



• 68.3% 
68.3 

68.9% 
68.8 

76.8% 
76.9 

85.0% 
85.1 

77.7% 
77.8 



100^ 



NOTE': See text for definitions of "response rate" and revised com- 
pletion rate." See figure I-l for listing of states In each census division, 
and table II-3 for raw numbers used to calculate response and completion rates. 
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No. of 
States 



24- 
23 
22 
21 
•20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14- 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



Revised 
Compl et ion 
Rate (Z) 



FIGURE II-3 ' 
DISTRIBUTION OF REVISED COMPLETION RATES BY STATE, 





U.S. - 
77.8% 


ME 










MASS 










NH 
RI 
VT 


• 








NY 










.IND 
MICH 

Wise 










MINN 






• 




DEL 










DC ' 








NJ 


FLA 








PA 


NC 






OHIO 


KAN 


sc 






NEB 


GA 


MISS 






VA 


MD 


TENN 






ALA 


WVA 


MfiNT 






KY 


U 


NM 




9 


ARK 


TEX 


AK . 




ND 


IDAHO 


ARIZ 


CALIF 


IOWA 


SD 


NEV, 


COLO 


HAW 


' MO 


OKLA 


UTAH 


WY 


WASH 


ORE 



4- 



4- 



+ 



0-9% 20-29 40-49 60-69 80-89 

. 10-19 30-39 50-59 70-79 90-lOOX 



NOTE: The response rate categories are the' same for, 45 of 51 
states; the remaining 6 states have response rates in the next adjacent 
category. See text for definition of "response rate" and "revised, com- 
pletion rate." , 
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rates by division show some variation, with the East and West South Central 
areas having the lowest rates (68 and 69 percent, respectively), while the 
Pacific area and New England show far and away the best response, with com- 
pletlon rates of about 85 percent In each case. However, as figure II-3 makes 
clear, no one division has All or even most of Its jstates concentrated In the 
low end of the completipn rate distribution. In fact, the state completion 
figures are bunched quite closely together, suggjesting that the sample of 
crafts respondents is representative of a^l areas of the country. 

LooTcing at the distribution of respons'es to the questionnaire on 
other characteristics such as years in existence, size (number of members), 
and media members practice can give a feel for the sample representativeness. 
For example, if an extremely large number of groups indicated a craft medium, 
Such as glass-making, that is kn^xm to be less widely practiced than other 
media such as ceramics or weaving, one would suspect bias in the Sample. 
'On the other hand, it is hard to infer too much from the distribution of re- 
sponses, giv^n that this survey is the first comprehensive attempt to learn 
about crafts membership organizations and that dat;& for making comparisons * 
are scarce. No obvious biases spring put from examlng responses to key items. 
Detailed discussion of individual items -Is provided In^ chapter IVv^ Chapter 
III also presents evidence* comparing the planning study with the survey f ind- 
4ngs that suggests the sample of survey respohdents is representative of thp ^ 
total universe. i ' 

A commonly used method of estimating sample bias is to interview a 
sample of nonrespondents to see if their characteristics differ In any signi- 
ficant way from the completions. Resource constraints did not permit con- 
ducting a follow-on survey of nonrespondents for this study. However, it is 
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possible to look at the char^teristics of those groups that responded to the 
third mailing In the fall compared to the groups that responded to the earlier 
first and second mailings. If significant differences axe present, this would 
suggest that crafts membership groups falling to respond to any of the mailings 
differ still. more from the early responders and thus that the characteristics 
of the total universe are not truly represented by the ac|:ual sample' of com- 
pletlons. 

An Item-by-ltem comparison for the two respondent groups is heartening* 
in this regard. The samples differ on some items; Thus, the fall respon- 
dents come disproportionately from some areas of the country compared to the spring 
respondents, as shown in figure II-4. For example, 10 percent of the fall 
group are from states in the West North Central division compared to 6 
percent for the spring respondents, and over 12 percent come from the East 
South Central states compared to 7 percent, respectively. Other areas^, con- 
versely, are less prevalent in the fall sample compared to the spring. How- 
ever, as will become evident in 'chapter III, the effect of. the response to 
the third mailing was to increase the representativeness of the total sample 
in '.terms of geographic location compared to previously available informaion. 

The fall s^&dple also differs ^rom the- spr^g in the title codes as- 
signed to each listing. Specifically, fully 25 percept of the fall sample 
have titles in the "other" category , compared to 8 percent of the spring 
sample; conversely, only 54 percent and 15 percent of the fall sample , groups 
have crafts versus arts-related titles, respectively, compared to almost 67 
and 21 percent of the spring sample (see figure II-5). This suggests that 
the groups that were clearly in the universe responded more quickly; while 
some groups that may have been doubtful about whether they should have re- 
sponded did ;Bo later on. 
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FIGURE 11-4 



• SPRING VS. FALL RESPONDENTS COMPAREDj 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 




WAVAVAV<»V»VAV»VA%VAVAVA\V 




»V« V • • V • • • • • • • • • • •^^ 



New England 



Middle Atlantic 



JEsTst North 
^'^^ Central 

^est North 
Central 

South Atlantic 



East Sduth 
Central 

West South 
Central 



Mountain 



Pacific 



Percent of each 
respondent ^roup ; ^ 

1,^. ^^^M Spring Respondents (No. - 675) 
KEY: VrfW Fall Respondents (No. = 272) 

NOTEif||Percentages add up to 100 for 
group (sprinSndUall). See figure 1-1 for 
states in eac1r census division. 



11.1% 
10.3 

13.4% 
9.9 

19.4% 
14.3 




each respondent 
listing of 
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FIGURE II-5 

SPRING ^S. FALL RESPONDENTS COMPARED: 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY TITLE CODE 



Crafts- 
' Related 
Title 

Arts-Related 
Title 



Educational 



Shop 



Museum 



Exhibit/ 



Person 



"Other" 
Title 

Percent of 
each re- 
spondent 
group 




»AvXvXw: Spring Respondents (No. = 675) 
key: B58C555^p3ii Respondents = ^72) 



66 
54 



20. 
15. 

1. 
1. 

1 
1 

0. 

0. 
0. 



6% 

,0 



7% 
.4 

.6% 
.8 

.2% 
.5 

6% 
5 

77. 
7 



0.1% 



8. 
25. 



3% 
0 



8 12 16 20 24 ' 50 , 5k 58 K 62 66 70% 



NOTE: Percentages add up to 100 for each^ respondent group (spring 
and fall) . _'Title codes were assigned to each group on the master file list' 
•* by MPR staff in advance of the survey based on the group's organization title. 
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Turning to the questionnaire Item^ that ttsY aboiit the characteristics 
of thfe organizations and their ©embers, one finds that ther are virtually 
no differences between the two sets of respondents. That Is, the fall and 
•P|ting res^pondents have about the same proportions of smallii medium, and large- 
a^ze groups; similarly, close to the sam^ L)roportlons of 'small, moderate, and 
b^g ]budget groups; and"" of local, state, rejglonal, and national groups. They 
t^alm to have the same purposes, actlvltlejs, and problems.^ They show similar 
pjroportlons owning or renting facilities, with paid staff, and requiring that 
W(^rk be juried for membership. Very importantly, the fall and spring samples^ 
hatv^ almost the same proportions of groups active in a single craft medium 
vei^sus generaa-media groups (37 vs. 39 percent and 63^ vs. 61 percent, re- 
speetlvely). Within each of Jjhese classes, the proportions of members reported 
to practice t)ie various types of media are very similar (see figure II-6). 

The only variables showing differences that are statistically signi- 
ficant ^re number of years in existence and source of funds. ^ The fall 
sample ii^ younger, with almost 13 percent Jf the^ganlzatlons having been 
in existence no more than two years, compared to less than 3 percent of the 
spring '^^ple. Conversely, over 46 percent of the fall sample has been in^ 
existence ^^.0 years or more compared to almbst 56 percent of the spring sample. 

f Again, this fact may have ha4^ something to do with why organizations responded 

/ \ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

earlier or l^ter — the ngj^y-form^d group^'may have taken longer tjo get or- 
ganized to s^nd in a response. With regard to sources of funds, the fall 
sample relief somfetirtiat less on membership fees than the -spring sample, al- 
though the difference is not startling— 79 percent compared to 87 percent. 



Statistical signftficance was determined by tests of difference of 
means or proportions between the spring and fall respondent groups using 
Z scores. Th^ statistically significant differences that were found would 
have had less — ^ ' . ^ 



^than 5 chances in 100 of occurring by chance. 
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FIGURE 11-6 

SPRING VS. FALL RESPONDENTS COMPARED: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
SPRING AND FALL SINGLE-^DIUM AND GENERAL GROUPS BY MEDIA CATEGORY 



Single Groups- 
Fiber 



General Croups- 
Tiber 



Single Groups— 
Clsy 

Genersl Groups— 
Clay 



Single Groups** 

Wood 

Genersl Groups- 
Wood ' 



Single Groups— 
Met«l 



General Groups— 
Hetal 



Single* Groups — 
All Other 

General Groups — 
All Other 




» • • • « «L» • • • « 
• • • • • 
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,4 •« - 
• • ••••••••••••• m9 1 



• • • 



fere en t 
each re 
single 

group 



of 0 
apondent/ 
vs. general 



16 



.24 



32 



60 



68 



56 6i 



72 80/, 



KEY : >>>>>>>>KvV Spring Reapondenta (no. Single Nediifls Croups - 253, 

no. General Groupa* 396) 

Tall Reapondenta (no. Single HedliflD Groupa • 96 

no. General Groupa • 167) 



6S.i 

26. 
31.7 



25. 3^ 
16. i 

52.3 



2.e: 

3.2 

5.3 
8.- 



2.i* 

2.0'^ 

5.: 



6.6' 
7.1 

i:.i 

10.6 



K)T£: Fercentagea add up to 100 for the four groupa— aprlng alngle 
aedliM, aprlng general, fall alngle aedlw* and fall genersl. Orgsnltstlons 
deslgnsted theaselves ss oriented to s single crsft aedliaD or ss s genersl 
group Involved In sore than one acdltsB In response to question 5s. The 
specific Mdls types (fiber, clsy, etc.) vete ssslgned by Art* Endoimtnt 
stsff based on handwritten responses to questions 5s snd 5b. Mote thst 33 
of the totsl 947 groups did hot Indlcstc »edls of their MSbers. The aedia 
type shown for genersl groups is the first aedltm listed by esch group. The 
'*sll other'* cstegory Includes glkss, lesther, psper« aultl-aedls, snd other 
atdls. 



The thrust of this comparison of the earlier and later groups of 
respondent's Is to support confidence In the representativeness of the totel 
survey sample. The two grotips are very similar In their characteristics and 
those of their ^members. If one were to pursue the nonrespondents to obtain 
completed questionnaires » It Is not likely that the basic profile of crafts 
memberships organizations and thelf members shown In this report woold be 
altered In any meaningful way. 




\ 
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CHAPTER III ^ 

/ . ^ ^ ' 

AN UPDATED ESTIMATE OF CRAFTSPERSONS; DESIGN FOR A SURVEY 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

* In the initial or first phase of the planning study, MPR developed 
estimates of the numbers and basic characteristics of professional crafts- 
persons in the United States, using the scanty data then available. To de- 
velop these estimates, it was necessary to estimate as a preceding step the 
numbers and characteristics of crafts membership organizations to which many 
professional craf tspersons belong. Based on this experience, MPR recommended 

m 

Strongly that a survey of crafts membership organizations be conducted prior 
to a survey of individual crafts-artists in order to 'fiermit an efficient and 
.cost-effective design for the latter effort. i 

The initial planning study phase produced a range of estimates of 
professional crafts-artists in the United States as of 1976-rthe high estimate 
was about 350,000 craf tspersohs and the low Estimate about 250,000. Based on - 
the results of the Just-completed survey of crafts membership organizations, 
an updated estimate of the number of crafts-artists as of 1978 comes to about 
375,000, or somewhat higher than the highest^ initial figure. Estimates were 
also constructed in each phase for geographic divisions. 

This chapter first reviews how the first-phase planning study (bsti- 

' / 

mates were detived. Then the methods used to develop the revised survey- 
based estimate are renewed. The survey-based findings are comprfired to 




the first-phase planning study results on several dimensions to^help evalu- 
ate the reliability of the updated estimate. Trends toward increased size 

and longevity of crafts organizations that appear to have occurred support 
the reasonableness of the larger survey-based figure. Undergirding 
the updated estimate are the careful and thorough procedures that were 



used to carry out the survey, while, Inevitably, the Initial phase 

of t?tife .planning study had to make do with less than complete and often 

suspect data. 

The survey-based estimate of about 375,000' craft spersons still suf- 
fers from Incomplete Information In some respects. Most Importantly, it does 
not Improve upon the very rough estimate of multiple organization memberships 
by individual crafts-artists developed Initially. Moreover, the updated estl 
mate, like the Initial estljnates,. is not an estimate of professional crafts- 
persons who sell or exhibit their work as such, but an estimate of Individual 
who belong to crafts membership organizations. Not all crafts organization 
members are professional craf tspersons; conversely, there may be some pro- 
fes$ional crafts-artists who do not belong to organizations. ^Ivldence from 
the initial planning study phase suggests that the number of nonaffiliated 
craf tspersons is not great and that the universe of organization members coin- 
cided fairly well with the universe of professional crafts-artists. 

THE PLANNING STUDY ESTIMATION METHODOLOGY IN REVIEW 

DespiJ^ip the absence' of a large-scale survey ot " '^tspersons In 
American prior to the initial phase of^ the planning study, bits and pieces 
of data were available that permitted constructing at least rougn estimates 

of the total number of professional craf tspersons and their distribution by 
place of residence. A key source that was used for the Initial estimates was 
the Bowker publication. Contemporary Crafts Marketplace, which Is prepared by 

the American Crafts Council (ACQ) Rescat>.h and Education Division. The 1975 

' » , » jf ■. . 

edition listed 251 national, regional, and state crafts organizations by name 

° ^ ' / 

and address that had at least 10 members and were organized' under a constitu- 
tion or by-laws. A membership figure Was given for most of the organizations. 



Table III-l shows the number and percentage distribution of the 238 state 
and regional organizations listed in Contemporary Crafts Marketplace by 
geographic region and division of the country, along with the dis'tf ibution 
of the reported membership of these organizations and their average membership 
by division* j . 

Several interesting., points appear. The areas of the country with 
♦, * ' 

^the most crafts membership organizations from the 1975 ACC list were the 

Pacific division with ov^r 20 percent of the total number and the New England 

and Middle Atlantic divisions with over lA percent each. The pattern of 

X 

membership in the state and regional organizations, howeverV^ did not follow 
the distribution of the organizations themselves. Thus, .New England, with 
less than 15 percent of the organizations had almost 35 percent of ' the members 
while the Pacific division with 20 percent of the organizations had only 11 
percent of the members. The average size of the organizations in each region 
ranged from 345 members in the Northeast (458 in New England specifically) 
to 163 in the South to 148 in the North Central region, with the- Vest, "having 
the Iqwest average of 94 membej-s per organization. . 

The total membership represented by the 238 state and regional orgai^i*' 
zations listed in the 1975 edition of . Contemporary Cra^fts Marketplace amounted 
to 46,000 crkftspersons; , In addition, thi« source listed 13 national organi- 
zations (including ACC), having a combined membership of over 50,000,' for 
a total number of about 96, 200 craf tspersons. This figure was just the start- 
ing point for an estimate of craf tspersons,' as the ACC publication included 
only a fraction of the total number of crafts membership organizations in the 
UvS. and therefore only a fraction of their members. 

I 

For the initial planning study phase, an "intensive effort was made 
to determine the total number of crafts membership organizations in the U.S. 
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TABLE III-l - 

DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS AND ORGANIZATION 
MEMBERS FROM ACC DIRECTORY, BY REGION AND DIVISION 



If 

Region^ and 
Division 


(1) 

State and Regional 

Crafts Organizations 
Listed in 1975 Contem- 
porary Crafts Marketplace 


(2) 

Members of 
Organizat ions 
• In Column (1) 


(3) 
Average 
Membership Size 
of Organizations 
(Column (2) divided 
by Column (1)) 


No. 


Percent 
of Total 


No. 


Percent 
of Total 














Northeast 


69 


29.0% 


"23; 805 


51.6% 


1/. ^ 


New England 


35 


U.7" - 


16,040 . 


34.8 


/CO 


Middle ^lantic 


34 • ■ 


14.3 


7,765 


16.8 


228 


North Central 


38 


16.0 


5,636 


12.2 


148 


East Ndrth Central 


28 


11.8 


4,107 


8.9 


147 


West North Central 


10 f ■ 


4.2 


1,529 


3.3 


153 


South 


63 


26.*5 


10,279 


22.3 


163 


South Atlantic 


29 


12.3 


4,237 


9,2 


146 


East' South Central 


16 


6.7 


2,538 


5.5 


159 


We&t South Central 


18 


7.6 


3,504 


7.6 


195 


West 


68 


28.6 


6,400 


13.9 


94 


Mountain 


19 


8.0 


1,369 


3.0 


72 


Pacific 


49 


20.6 


5,031 


10.9 


103 



TOTAL 



238 



100.1 



46,120 100.0 



19^ 



NOTE: Regions and divisions are as defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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to use in building an estimate of craf tspersons based on the membership pat- 
terns evident In Contemporary Crafts Marketplace . Cross-checking of organl- 
zatlon lists from several sources. Including the first edition of the 
Marietta College Cra ffes Directory , plus update printouts from Marietta, and" 
the 1974 Office of Economic Opportunity National Consumer Directory, pro- 
duced a total undupllcated list of 1,692 organizations that were belJeved to 
be active crafts membership groups as of 1976. Table III-2 shows the number 
and percentage distribution of organizations on this list by geographic division 
There is a concentration' of groups in the South, but otherwise they are evenly 
spread throughout the country. 

A major problem In building an estimate o% craf tspersons from their 
organizations is overlap of membership. That Is, some crafts-artists may 
belong to more than one organization, perhaps a local general group plus a 
national single-medium group, or a local specialized group 'plus the ACC, or 
some other combination. Efi^ort was directed in the Initial phase of the plan- 
ning study towards assessing the esttent of this phenomenon. Membership rosters 
were requested from the American Crafts Council, 13 other national organiza- 
tions, and 12 state and local organizations representing all regions of the 
country. Lists of exhibitors were also requested from three crafts fairs and 
one statewide exhibition. Each of the 22 lists that were received was checked 
against the ACC list to see how many persons who belonged to one of the national 
organizations also belonged to ACC and If persons belonging to one of the state 
or local organizations or who' exhibited at one of^the fairs also belonged to 

ACC.^ Because of time constraints, not all of the cross-checking that would 

i . 

^Dlana Zen t ay and Constance Cltro, A Planning Study for a National 
Survey of the Craft Arts (Wa"shlngton> D.C.": Mathematlca Policy Research, 
January 1977)/ table 8, lists the organizations whose lists were. checked and 
the percentage overlap with the^ ACC membership for each. 
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TABLE III-2 . - ■ ' 

DISTRIBUTION OF INITIAL PLANNING STUDY LIST OF 
CRAFTS ME-IBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS BY REGION AND DIVISION 

< 





Region and 
Division 






Total Crafts 


Organizations 






Northeast 






366 


21.7/, 


New England 






165 




Middle Atlantic 






201 


11.9 


North Central 








' 20.6 


East North Central 








12.3 


West North Central 






140 


8.3 


South 






632 


37.3 


South Atlantic 






207 


12.2 


East South Central 






258 


15.2 


West South Central 






167 


9.9 


West 






346 


20.4 


Mountain 






141 


8.3 


Pacific 






205 


12.1 


TOTAL 






1,692 


100.0 



SOURCE: Developed by combining and eliminating duplicate 
organization names from The 1975 Contemporary Crafts Marketplace list 
of 251 names; the March 1976 Marietta College Crafts Directory list of 
910 names (568 were not duplicated elsewhere); an additional 500 names/ 
from Marietta received in July (348 w^re not duplicates); another L^^OO 
names received from Marietta in September (415 were not duplicates^; 
203 crafts cooperatives from fche 1974 Office of Economic Opportunity 
National Consumer Directory (76 were not duplicates); and a few mi/scel- 
laneous names. / 
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have been desirable could be accomplished, for example, checking! for dupll- 
cation between st^te organizations and other organizations besl<^es the ACC. 

The results of even the limited cross-checking that was dpne showed 
considerable variation. Less than one percent of the National Wood Cairvers 
Association members also bel^ged to the ACC, while. In contrast, over 61 
percent of the members of the Society of Nort5h American Goldsmiths were ACC 
members. The total overlap for all of the national organizations listed In 
Contemporary Crafts Marketplace with ACC was estimated at 9 to 10 percent, 
and for the prganlzatlons In each division at an average overlap, of 13 percent, 
ranging from over 40 percent overlap in the South Atlantic division tp less 
than 4 percent in New England. / 

Using the estimate of total crafts membership organizations, the infor- 
matlon on average membership size of those groups listed by ACC, and the ad- 
mittedly very tentative estimate of ^organizational overlap, three estimates • 
were developed of the number of craf tspersons belonging to organizations. These 
estimates are reproduced in table III-3 in the next section, and range from 
246,000 for the estimate called tc 353,000 for the estimate, with the M^^ 



estimate falling in-between at 326,000 craf tspersons. 

The estimate was constructed in the most straightforward fashion, 
ignoring the evidence of differences among divisions of the country in average 
membership size and organization overlap. Thus ,c for each division, the total 
number of crafts membership organizations in the division as shown in table III-2 
was multiplied times the average membership of all 238 ACC-listed state and 
regional organizations combined from table III-l (i.e., 194 members), and 
the estimated overlap for all state and regional groups (13 percent) subtracted 
from the resulting figure. To this remainder was added the exact unduplicated 
count of persons belonging to one of three large national organizations — the. 



i 
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American Crafts Council » ^National . Wo6d Carvers Ass9Clatlon, and Handweavers 

Guild of America — whose membership lists were ordered by division. The 
resulting sum was the divisional total* To obtain the grand national total, 

the divisional figures were summed and members of national organizations (not 
also members of ACC) where residence was n6t known added In. This estimate, 
as noted above, was the largest of the three. 

The estimate, In contrast, took advantage of what had been learned 
about geographic Variations In membership slzg and joining patterns. For 
this estimate, the number of crafts membership organizations In each division 
from table was multiplied times the average membership for that divi- 

sion from table III-l and the results corrected for the organizational over- 
lap estimated for the particular division. As before,- the undupllcated divi- 
sional ACC, Wood Carvers, and Handweavers membership was added in to get the 
divisional total. The grand total was derived as above. This estimate was 
lower than the estimate but higher than the other estimate called M^* 

The M2 estimate was developed to try to corr^!^t^^*6r %Xi apparent 
anomaly in the membership size data from the ACC directory. As pointed out 
in the discussion of table III-l, the membership distribution of the state 
and regional organizations listed i n Contemporary Crafts Marketplace was 
skewed toward the Northeast and away from the other regions, particularly 
the West. The average membership size by division indicates a reason for 

this. Neyx^gland contained organizations that were much larger on the average 

t 

than in any other area of the country, while the Mountain and Pacific? divisions 
had the smallc^.st organizations on the average* Logking at the largest and 
smallest size categories of membership, ov^r 23 percent Of the organizations 
listed for New England Jiad 500 or more members, while only 6 percent had 
less than 50 members; in contrast, 2 percent of the Western organizations 

' ■ ■ . / 
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had 500 or more members, while almost 52 "percent had. fewer than 50 members. 

^The assumption that the average size by division for the total list 

of almost 1,700 organizations, if these figures were available, would parallel 
the average size by; division reported for the subset of organizations listed 
by ACC seemed open to question. Given that ACC was aiming to include the 
"best" or most prominent crafts organizations, the opposite assumptivon that 
all or almost all of the very large organizations (those with 500 or more 
members) were already listed in that pu^ication appeared at least as credible. 
Hence, the M- estimate was prepared In the same manner as the H. estimate, 
but with an added factor to limit the number of large cirafts member'ship or- ^ 
gani«ations to the ACC total. This estimate was the smallest of the three 
developed in the initial planning study phase. 

ESTIMATING CRAFTSPERSONS FROM THE CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS SURVEY 

One of the major purposes of the nationwide survey of crafts memberr 
ship organizations was to permit a better estimate of the number and basic 
characteristics of craftp^sons in the second phase of the planning study. ^ 
\ The survey questionnaire included an item on membership size, question 11. 
\^ To maljft it easy to answer, the question asked the respondent to circle a 
size category rather than try to give a precise membership count. The cate- 

^ries that^jiould be circled included less than 25 members, 25 to 49, 50 to 
99, 100 to 499, 500 to 1,999, 2,000 to 4,99?, apd 5,000 or more members. 
Responses were obtained on this question from 932 of the 947 groups completing 
questionnaires. * 

A revised estimate of craftspersons belonging to organizations based 
on the survey was constructed in the- following manner for geographic divisions 
and the country as a whole. For each division, an initial figure was obtained 
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from a tabulation of organizations Indicating In response to question 13 that 

their membership was local, state, or regional (and therefore clearly attrl- 

> - 

butable to that area) by the seven size categories. The number of organlza- 
tlons In each size category was multiplied by the midpoint of the size Inter- 
val to give the number of organization members represented by that category. 
Results were summed foi* all size categorle3 to give a first-cut divisional 
membership total. Figure III-l shows this |^ calculation for each division 

and for the remaining org^nlzatibns with a national or international member- 

; ■ ■ ^' '■ -i : ■'■ ' ' I 

ship. The midpoint values assigned to each size interval are indicated. Note 

that the midpoint for the open-tended interval of 5,000 or more members was 
designated as 10,000 based on knowledge of the size of these large organi- ^ 
zations from the ACC directory. . ' • 

■ - I • 

The craftsperson estimates shown in figure III-l represent just a 
starting point, however, as they do not account for multiple organization 
memberships, on the one hantf, which would reduce the figures, or nonrespOnse 
to the survey, on the ,^ther, which would increase the figures. Figure III-2 • 
shows the calculation of re^vised craftsperson estimates for ea&h division, 
starting with the' first-cut estimate from figure Ill-i, reduced by percent of 
organizational overlap for the division estimated in the, initial planning 
study phase, and inflated by the revised completion rate to account for 
the estimated additional crafts members^iip organizations not responding to 
tlje survey. Lastly, the undupllcated membership of the ACC, Wood Carvers, and 
Handweavers associations is added to' obtain final divisional totals. Calcu- 
latlon of a revised membership figure for the remaining national and inter- 
•national groups, subtracting out. the ACC, Wood Carvers, and Handweavers, and 
correcting for estimated overlap with the ACC, is also shown in figure III-2. 
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FIGURE ltl-1 



CALCULATION OF FIRST-CUT SURVEY ESTIMATES OF CRAFTSPERSONS BY DIVISION, 
? BASED ON NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS BY SIZE 



Division 


Size Categories and Midpoint (MP) 


Total 

Initial 

Estimated 
Craf tspersons 


Under 25 
MP«12 


25-A9 
MP«37 


50-99 
«1JP*75 


100-699 
MP- 300 


500-1999 
MP-1250 


2000-6999 
MP-2500 


5000 or More 
MP-1 0,000 





X 




NX 




X 




X 




X 




X 




X 






New England 




1 




26 




36 




15 




l' 


> 


0 




35,266 




120 


296 


1800 


10800 


18750 


3500 


. 0 






Middle. Atlantic 


15 




16 




29 




36 




11 




0 




0 




26,8^7 




180 


592 


2175 


10200 


1 3750 


0 ' 


0 






East Nc^th Central 


26 


V 


32 




29 




68 


+ 


17 


+ 


1 




1 




52 .821 




. 312 


1186 


2175 


16600 


21250" 


3500 


10000 






West North Central 


11 




11 




16 




23 




3 








0 




12,239 




132 


607 


1050 


6900 


3750 


0 


0 






-t 

S^uth Atlantic 


25 




18 




15 




38 




12 




1 




0 




31.991 


c 


300 


666 


1125 


11600 


15000 


3500 


0 






East South Central 


20 




16 




16 




23 


+ 


6 




0 




1 




23.782 




260 


592 


1050 


6900 


5000 


o" 


10000 






West South Central 


11 




7 




15 




20 




6 




1 




a 




16,016 


t 


132 


• 259 


112S 


6000 


5000 


3500 


0 




Mountain 


16 




21 




16 




23 




6 




0 




0 




13,919 




192 




777 




1050 




6900 




-^000 




0 




0 






Pacific 


16 




25 




27 




37 




16 




3 




0 




66 , 762 




192 


925 


2025 


11 100 


f 


20000 


10500 


"o' 






National/ 

International ^ 
Organ izat Ions 


7 




1 


-f 


2 




26, 


-f 


" 19 




11 




6 




129,721 


86 




37 




150 




7200 




2 3750 




38Soa 




60000 






































KEY; ' X ! 
















1 

















_10 I 
120 I 



should be Interprott'd as 10 orK-m 1 7iit Ions timrs (x) tho midpoint for t^hr piirt iculnr sire flass 
(12 In this case) cqujls 120 craf tsperaons . 



FIGURE II 1-2 



CALCULATION OF FIl)AL SURVEY-BASED ESTIMATES OF CRAFTSPERSONS BY DIVISION 



f if- 



1 

'Division 


First-Cut 
Estimate 


/I - Estimated \ 
« [organizational | 
X \ Overlap / 


j 


/ 


Revised 
Completion Rate 


+ 


Unduplicated ACC, 
Wood Carvers, dnd 
Handweavers Membership 


Final 
Estimate 


New En 2 land 


IS 266 


X 


(1-.036) = 




/ 


Q/i^ — Lf\ TOO 


+ 


4", 869 = 


45,008 


Middle Atlantic 


26 RQ7 


X 


(1-.109) = 




/ 


• oU/ = ^9, d9d 


+ 


10,177 = 


39,873 


East North *CentraI 


52,821 


X 


(1- .370) = 


11 777 




7 79 — A 1 


"T 


Q Q — 


51,96/ 


West North Central 


12,239 


X 


(1- .229) = 


9,436 


/ 


.807 = 11,693 


+ 


3,407 = 


15,100 


South Atlantic 


31,991 


X - 


(1- .401) = 


19,163 


•/ 


.781 = 24,536 


+ 


5,648 = 


30,184 


East South Central 


23,782 


X 


(1 - . 088) = 


21,689 


/ 


.683 = 31,755 


+ 


1,169 » 


32,924 


West South Central 


16,016 


(1-.088) = 


14,607 


/ 


.688 = 21,231 


+ 


2,289 = 


23,520 


Mountain " 


13,919 


X » 


(1-.300) = 


9,743 


/ 


.769 = 12,670 


+ 


3,019 = 


15,689 


Pacific 


44,742 


X 


(1->.194) = 


36,062 


/ 


.851 = 42,376 




9,252 = 


51,628 



First-Cut Estimate x (l~Estliaated Overlap) - 



Unduplicated 

ACC, Wood Carvers-, 

and Handweavers 



= Estimate 



National/ 

International 
Organizations 



129,721 X (1- ,093) = 117,657 - 



48,692 



68,965 



Grand Total / 374,858 



I 

ON 

L 



NOTE: First-cut estimate is from figure III-l. 

Estimated organizational overlap is from the initial planning study phase; see Diana Zentay and 
Constance Citro, A Planning^Study for a National Survey of the Craft Arts (Washington, D.Cv, Mathematica Policy 
Research, January 1977), table 8, 

Revised completion rate is from figure II--2. 

Unduplicated ACC, Wood Carvers, and Handweavers membership is from the initial planning study phase; 
O s6e Zentay and. Citro, A Planning Study, table 6. , 
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Table III-3 shows the final Survey-based estimate of craf tspersons belonging 
to organizations as a whole, alongside, the three estimates from the initial 
planning study phase. The survey-based grand total estimate amounts to 
375,000 craf tspersons, which is a larger figure than any developed initially. 

Table III-3 show§ that, not only is the survey-based estimate the * 
highest of the four, but the percentage distribution of craf tspersons by re- 
gion and division based on the survey is unlike that of any of the estimates 
from the initial planning study phase. The survey-based distribution resembles 
most closely the pattern of the M2 estimate, which was the most carefully con- 
structed of the first-phase planning study figures, but differs significantly, 
too. Most dramatically, ^ the survey puts 17 percent of total craf tspersons residing 
in the East North Central states and less than 11 percent in the East South 
Central area, while the M2 estimation has less than 12 percent and almost 
17 percent in these two divisions respectively . What should be made of these 

differences between the survey-based estimate of craf tspersons and the three 
first-phase planning study estimates? How much reliance shoud be plained on 
the survey-based figures? It is important to answer these questions before 
proceeding to design a survey of individual crafts organization members. 

COMPARING THE S.URVEY AND INITIAL PLANNING STUDY FINDINGS 

The survey-based estimates of " craf tspersons for the nation and divi- 
sions were built up using the same basic approach as the procedures followed 
in developing the M^^ and M2 estimates in the initial plalnning study phase. 
Where one must look to explain the differences among the estimates is *in the 
actual data used. Some data elements were the same* Most notably, the esti- 
mates of organizational overlap made for the initial planning study phase were used 
in constructing the survey-based figures as well. In fact, one of the major 

bo. 



TABLE III-3 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATED CRAFTS- ARTISTS BY REGION AND DIVISION 
FROM THE CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS SURVEY AND THE INITIAL PLANNING STUDY PHASE 





^ Percent of Estimated Graf tspersons 




From the Initial Planning Study Phase 




Region and 
PlvisicHl 


M^-derived on 
a geographic 
area basis 


ii2^:;;d[erived correct- 
ing for oversize - 
organization^ 


, M^Merlved on^ 
a national" 
basis' , 


Based oit 
the* 
Survey 



Northeast 41,8% 
New England 25.2 
Middle Atlantic 16 .-6 



North Central 15.7 

East North Central 9.2 

West North Central 6.5 

South 30.6 

South Atlantic 7.7 

East South Central 12.5 

West South Central * 10.4 

West 11.9 

Mountain 3.3 

Pacific 8.6 

Total identifiable by 100.0 
geographic area 

(Number of Persons) (306,975) 



32.8% 



23.0% 



(227,127) 



16.4 




9.8 


16.4 




• 13.2 

/ ' ■ 


18 .'6 




j ■ 21.3 


11.6 




13.2 


7.0. 




8.1 


33.3 




34.6 


8.2 




12.1 


16.9 




13.4 


8.2 




9.1 


15.2 




21.2 


4.5 




8.1 


10.7 




13.1 








99.9 ■ 


100.1 



(333,965) 



27.7% 

14.7 

13.0 



21»9 
17-0 
4.9 



28.4 
9.9 

10.8 
7.7 



22.0 
5.1 
16.9 



100.0 



(305,893) 



National- Total 



325,883 



246,035 



352,873 



374,858 



SOURCE: See text for explanation of how each estimate was derived; see also 
Diana Zentay and Constance Citro, A Planning Study for a National Survey of' the Craft 
Arts (Washington, D.C. : M^thematica Policy Research, January 1977), table 9, for 
further explanation of the ipitial planning study estimates;^ see also figures III-l and 
III-2 fot further explanation of the survey-based estimate. 
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deficiencies of the updated estimates of craf tspersons from the survey is 
that they do not reflect more recent and completej knowledge of multiple or- 
ganization memberships. However, the overlap dada can be dismissed from con- 
sideration as a source of discrepancies between^ tjhe survey and first-phase 
planning study figures. / 

The data obtained fr'om the ^survey differ notably from the data used 
for the initial planning study phase in two respehts. .First, the survey re-' 
suited in a different estimate of the number a^d distribution of crafts member- 
ship organizations, which are the building blocks for the estimate of crafts- 

* 

persons. Secondly, the survey obtained a different picture of the membershin 
size of these organizat;Lons. » ' . 

Looking at the question of how many crafts membership organizations ' 
there ^'really** are anc} where they are located, table III-4 shows the number 
and percent distribution by division of crafts ,mfemb^rship organizations from 
four sources. \ These sources are the list del^eloped for the initial planning 
study phase, the total master mailing list developed for the crafts member- 
ship organizations survey, the group of organizations that actually completed 
questionnaires, and the estimated universe of craf ts* membership groups .as of 
1978, taking into account the estimated nonresponse of bona fide craifts member- 
ship organizations to the survey. ^ ^ 

The initial planning study phase estimated a total of 1,692 crafts memb 
ship organizatiojis in the country as of 1976. "In developing this figure, an ef 

fort was made to weed out duplicates and also to eliminate groups that, on the 
basis of knowledge of the crafts world, appeared definitely to fall outside ^ 
the study scope. Nevertheless, because no survey was conducted, there were 
undoubtedly many "not craft" groups still on this list. 
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The master mailing list at the conclusion of the crafts inembership 
organizations survey totalled a much larger number — 2,344 groups (excluding^' 
duplicates, defunct groups, and undeliverables) , The source lists used for 
the survey master list had grown in size since the initial planning study 
effort. Also, there was consciously no effort to weed out "not craft" groups 
in advance. Note that the survey master list ^nd first-phase planning study 
list are fairly similar in geographic distribution, although the former 
shows higher percentages of organizations in the East North Central area and 

the Middle Atlantic states and somewhat lower percentages in the East South 
I, . . * 

Central and the West South Central areas. 

— — / The last two columns in table show the completions to the sur- 

vey, totalling^947 groups, and the estimated universe of drafts membership 
groups, totalling 1,218. The universe estimate was constructed 'knowing that 
an additional 788 groups Replied they were not a crafts membership organiza- 
tion, making the 947 completions about 54 percent of the total responses. 
Applying tJiat same percentage to the |499 groups that did not respond at all . 
,and adding the resulting 271 estimated crafts membership groups'''among the 
nonrespondents to the 947 completions gave the universe estimate of 1,218. 
The geographic distribution of completions and that pf the estimated universe are 
Very similar — areas that had a low completion rate (see figure II-2) , such 
as the East and West South Central divisions, have a slightly larger share 
of the universe than of the completions. 

The important differences are ^t)etween the first-phase planning study 
list in the first column and the estimated universe of crafts membership 
organizations in the fourth column. The latter total of 1,218 groups is over 
25 percent less than the first-phase planning study total of 1>692. Moreover, 
th6. ^ographic distribution is sharply different for two divisions—the East 
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, TABLE II1-4 

COMPARISON OF SURVEY RESULTS TO INITIAL PLANNING STUDY PHASE 



\ 



Division 


Initial Phacjp of 
Planning Study- 
Final List 


(2) 

Survey-Total 
Master List 


(3) 

"Survey - 
Completions 


(4) 

Sui-vey-Estimated Total 
Crafts Membershin Grmtn 


New England 


9.8% 


10 . 0% 


10.9% 


10.1% 


Middle Atlantic 


11.9 


13.4 


12.4 


12.0 


East North Central 


12.3 


15.4 

» 


17.9 


18.1 


West North Central 


8.3 


7.0 


7.6 


7.3 


South Atlantic 


12.2 


13.2 


12.4 


12.5 


East Squth Central 


15.2 


13.7". 


8.7 


9.9 


West South Central 


9.9 


8.1 


W7.I . 


7.9 


Mountain 


8.3 


7.5 


8.7 


8.9 


Pacific / 


12.1 . 


11.6 


14.4 


13.3 


Total 


100.0 


99.9 


100.1 


'100.0 


(Number) 


(1.692) 
— r — 


(2.234) 


(947) 


(r.2i8) • 



^E^imated dividing completions by the revised completion rate to account' for 
estimated nonresponse of crafts membership groups. 
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North " Central , which accounts for only 12 percent of the initial planning 
Study lAst but 18 percent of the estimated universe, and the East South 
Central division, where \he figures are just the reverse, 15 percent versus 
10 percent, respectively. 

The smaller estimated univetse figure is based on responses to an 
actual survey, and requires only the not unreasonable Assumptions that sur-- 
vey nonrespondents include a proportion of "not craf^" as well as craft groups 
and that mailings returned as undeliverable by ^ the post office are for' the 
most part defunct groups. The first-phase planning study list, in contrast, 
undoubtedly includes many "not, craft" groups that could not be weeded out 
in the absence of a survey plus groups that were no longer in business. Therfe 
is also some^ evidence, discussed further on, that the rate of formation of 
new crafts membership groups may be declining, so that a true drop in the uni- 
verse occurred in addition to an improved estimate made possible by the survey. 

The differences in geographic distribution between the estimated 
universe. and the first-phase planning study list come about because of divisional 
differences in the estimated number of crafts versus "not craft" groups. Look-* 
ing back at table II-3, it is the East North Central divisioa that has one 
of' the highest proportion of craf ts^ membership groups to total survey re- 
spondents, almaot 64 percent, and thus a mucl^ higher share of the estimated 
universe of crafts membership organizations than of the first-phase planning 
study list (or the survey master mailing list for that matter)* In contrast, 
the East South Central division has the lowest proportion of crafts member- 
ship groups among its respondents, only 39 percent, and hence a lesser share 
of the estimated universe compared to the first-phase planning study or sur- 
ye_y, master lists. 
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The overall effect of a snaller estimated universe of crafts member- 
ship organizations compared to the initial planning study pjiase should be, 
all other things equal, a smaller estimated number of craf tspersons. If 
the membership size data applied to the number of organizations from the • 
survey were the same as used in the initial planning study phase, the esti- 
mated number of craf tspersons would fall in the range of about''200,000 to 
275,000, instead of .the 375,000 actually estimated". 

Differing data on membership size explain why the survey estimate ' 
of craf tspersons is higher than any of the first-phase planning study esti- 
mates, despite a smaller estimated number of organizations. Table III-5 ^ j 
shows the distribution of regional, »tate, and local 6rganizatioris »by size ! 
categories and the average membership size in each division from the survey' 
and from the.AGC directory list used in the initial planning study phase. 
Clearly, crafts membership groups have ^grown substantially over the past few 
yjears — the average membership for all divisions now stands dt 299 compared 
to 194 in the ACC list, or more than a 50 percent increase. This disparity 
would be even greater under the assumption, used in developing the M2 esti- 
mate, that the ACC list was biased toward large-size groups. 

Looking more closely at membership size categories rather' than just 
the average, thfe survey results indicate that the crafts movemertt is still 
characterized by many small-size groups with fewer. than 50 and between 50 
to 99 members. What seems to have happened is a rise in the proportion of 
groups with 500 or more members and a substantial increase in the ^ size of 
these groups. (There has also been an absolute increase in the number of 
gtoups with a national or international membership.) This accounts for the 
larger survey-based estimate of 375,000 craf tspersons. 
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TABLE III-5 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS BY 
SIZE CLASS (NUMBER. OF MEMBERS): SURVEY RESULTS COMPARED 

TO 1975 ACC LIST 



Division 


Less than 






500 or 


AveraW 


and Source 


3U rlembers 


50-99 


100-499 


More 


Size ^ 


^• 

New England 












ACC 


5.8% 


32.4% 


38.2% 


23,5%" . 


tea 

458 




1 Q 1 ^ 

1.7 • X 




JO . J 


17 1 


77^ 


Middle Atlantic 












ACC 


29. 4 


11. 8 


47. 0 


11 O * ' 

11.8 


228 


ourvey ' 




9 7 




in ^ 

XU . D 


9 


East North Central 












ACC 


33.3 


3.7 


59. 2 


3.7 


147 


ourvey 


77 7 


±0.. O 


71 9 


19 9 
XZ • £, 


7A 7 


West North Central 












ACC 


20.0 


30.0 


40.0 


10.0 


153 


Survey 




9 9 A 


7 7 1 




1 Q7 

ly / 


South Atlantic 












ACC ■ t - 


29.6 


25.9 


33.3 


11.1 


146 


Survey 




lo. O 


j4 . y 


11 . y 


zyj 


East South Central 












ACC 


18.8 


25.0 


. 56 . 3 




159 


Survey 


/.A 1 


17 Q 


/y . J 


A A 




West South Central 












ACC 


26.7 


20.0 


40.0 


13.3 


195 


Survey 


31.1 


25.9 


34.5 


8.6 


276 


Mountain 












ACC 


43.8 


-31.3 


25.0 




72 


Survey 


47.4 


17.9 


29.5 


5.1 


178 


Pacific 












ACC 


54.2 


16.7 


27.1 • 


2.1 


103 


Survey 


33.1 


21.8 


29.8 


15.3 


361 


Total 












ACC 


31.3 


20.3 


39. 7 


8.8 


194 


Survey 


35.3 - 


21.0 


32.7 


11.0 


• 299 



I' 



NOTE: Excludes national membership organizations; N« 862 for survey, 
N = 227 for list in American Crafts Council, Contemporary Crafts Marketplace , . 
1975 edition. 
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Dlfferences In geographic distribution that are not already explained 
by the changes In the distribution of the organizations themselves looked at 
earlier are accounted for by differing patterns of change over time In member- 
ship size. The Pacific division provides the most dramatic illustration. 
This area is figured to Have about 12 to 13 percent of total crafts member- 
ship organizations by both the initial planning study phase and the survey 
(refer back to table 111-4). The first-phase planning study estimates of its 
share of craf tspersons range from 8 to 13 percent; in contrast, the survey- 
based estimate stands, at almost 17 percent of total craf tspersons Identifl- 

"^able by residence (see table III-3). Table III-5 shows the reason, namely 
that average membership size in this area has Increased by over 250 percent, 
from 103 members in the initial planning study phase to 361 members based 
on the survey. Conversely, the Middle Atlantic area has. hatdly grown in - 
membership size and so does not have as high a share of the survey-based esti- 
mate of craf ispersons as of either of the first-phase planning study estimates 
(Mj^ and that used division-specific average memberships. 

A caution flag should be raised regarding how much to make of the 
apparent changes in membership sla;e over the period since 1976. The size 
data used in the initial planning^ study phase were from one source, ACC's 
Contemporary Crafts Marketplace, listing less than 20 percent of >the universe 
of crafts membership organizations. The ACC directory may not have depicted 
the^ true size distribution or organizations at that time. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that a Vrend toward a larger number 
of large-size groups has occurred. Comparative dat^a on longevity .of crafts member- 

ship organizations lends support to this assertion, ^able III-6 shows the percent 
distribution of crafts mtobershl^ organizations by numbeV of years in e^ilstence 



TABLE III-6 

PE^ICENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
BY YEARS IN EXISTENCE: SURVEY COMPARED TO 
• 1975 ACC LIST 



Division 


1 h 

1-5 Years- (ACC) 
1-4 Years (Survey) 


6-10 Years (ACC) 
5-9 Years (Survey) 


11 Years or More (ACC) 
10 Years or More (Survey) 


New England 








ACC 


25.0% . ' 


.6.3% 


' 68.8% 


Survey 


16.1 * 


34.4 


49.5 


Middle Atlantic' 








ACC 


21.2 


15.2 


63.7 


Survey 


•15.6 


25.2 


59,2 


East North Central 








ACC 


18.5 


11; 1 


70.3 


Survey 


10.5 ' 


'21.7 


67.8 


West North Central 








ACC 


37.5 


12.5 


' 50.0 


Survey 


17.4 


39.7^ , 


42.8 


South Atlantic 








ACC 


33.3 


11.1 


55.5 


Survey 


22.2 


35.2 


42.6 


East South Central 








ACC 


37.5 


25.0 


,37.5 


Survey 


20.5 


34.6 


44.8 


West South Central 








Ace 


2-6.7 


33.3 


40.0 


Survey 


^ 13.1 


31.1 


55.7 


Mountain 








ACC 


45.5 


9.1 


45.5 


Survey 


13.9 


39.2 


\ 46.9 


Pacific 








ACC 


25.5 


10.6 


63.9 


Survey . 


15.0 


^21.4 


, ' 63.5 


Total 








ACC 


27.3 


13.4 


59.3 


Survey 


15.8 


29.9 


54.3 



NOTE: Excludes national membership organizations; Nae863 for survey, N'»216 
for /list In American Crafts Council; Contemporary Crafts Marketplace , 1975 edition. 
Survey references 1977 as year 1, ACfi list references 1974. 
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from the ACC directory and the recent survey. Looking first at the ACC 
data and keeping in mind that they are incomplete and may be less than 
accurate^ almost all divisions show a relatively lar^e number of new groups 
formed in the preceding ^five years (1970 to 1974) — over 27 percent of the 
total for all divisions — and conversely many fewer groups formed in the 
period 1965 to 1969~only 13 percent overall. The survey results exhibit 

just the 'opposite pattern — less than i6 percent of the Purvey respondent 

i 

^groups were organized in the four years preceding the survey, i^e., from 1974 
to 1977, and almost 30 percent had their origins in the \969 to 1973 period. 

It may be that economic conditions in the latter part of the 1970s have 

» 

been less favorable to fonnation of new craftp membership groups than in the 
first p"art of the decade. On thaJbther hand, those groups that formed in the 
early 1970s seem to have continued in existence and may have experienced 
membership growth sufficient to account for a good part of the increased 
size of crafts groups apparent in the survey. Without conducting 
several successive surveys that look for new groups an^ follow the fortunes 
cf old ones, it is not possible to verify the patterns that show up in 



tables III-5 and III-6. It is plausible, however, - to 
movement experienced a wave of organization formation 
has since entered into a period of consolidation. 



suggest that the crafts 



Jin the early 1970s an4 ^ 

\ . • 
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This discussion evaluating the survey-based ^^sti^iiates of (he number 
of crafts membership organizations and the number of individuals belonging 
to them has necessarily been lengthy. It is (^;ucial to the design of a re- 
presentative sample of organization members to have confidence in the universe 

estimate. The survey-b^sed figures are not without weaknesses! The. exclusion j 

" ■ ■ . ' / 

of all undeliverables from the estimate of 1,218 crafts groups is open to 

question. More Importantly, the survey-based estimates of craf tspersons 

. . •« - ' / 
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belonging to organizations do not Incorporate any better \^ata on multiple 
memberships than were developed In the Initial phase of the planning studyl 
On> the other hand» the survey saw an Intensive effort to determine the 
status of each group on the master mailing list as an active crafts member- 
ship organization and to obtain inforoiation on membership size and other 
characteristics from as many bona fide crafts membership organizations as 
possible. Thus, the survey-based estimate of 375,000 craftspersons belong- 
ing to organizations in the nation as a whole and the division estimates 
rest on a more accurate determination of the universe of organizations and 
on more complete membership size information than was obtained in the initial 
planning study phase. 

DESIGNING A SAMPLE SURVEY OF CRAFTS ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 

As stated in chapter I, a primary purpose of the survey of crafts 
membership organizations that was just completed is to make possible a 
more cost-effective survey of their members. The initial plantiing study 
plia^ recommended a two-stage stratified sample design for the individual 
craf tsper^ons survey. In the first stage, a sample of the universe of 
organizations would be designated 'ifrom which to request membership lists. 
Prior to selection, the organizations would be stratified, that is, divided 
into groups according to characteristics deemed critical to achieving a 
representative sample of their members, and a sample of organizations se- 
lected from each of the groups or strata. Then, in the second stage, aft6r 
membership lists have been obtained from the specified organizations, a 
saiple of their members would be designated t9 receive the individual crafts- 
persons survey questionnaire via mail. ' ^ 
•>The remainder of this chapter provides more detailed recommenda- ^ 
tions for the craf tspersons survey, based on what has been learned from the 
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prior survey of organizations. The discussion first reviews recommended 
stratlfiers to Include In the first-stage and second-stage Sample des^igns, then 
considers the overall size for the second-stage san^ple of^ crafts-artists 
balancing cost and reliability factors. Given upf)er and lower bounds of 
10,000 and 5,000 cases, alternative schemes are presented for the composition 
of the sample, balancing the desire to achieve equally reliable representation 
Qf all major media groups against the need to keep the design simple for 
ease of implementation. Finally, the discussion turns back to consider the 
composition of the first-stage sample of organizations necessary to achieve 
the desired second-stage sample of individual crafts-artist members. 

/• 

STRATIFICATION 

The initial planning study phase recommended taking advantage of 
the information gained from the crafts membership organizations survey to . 
design a stratified sample that ensures adequate representation of the 
full spectrum of organization .members. Statistical theory states that ran- 
dom methods are to be preferred in sample selection as there is the least 
chance of introducing a bias J However, where knowledge is available about 
critical characteristics of the study population, and particularly where 
there is reason to believe that some elements may \>e missed using random 
sampling, then a design based on stratifying the universe into groups and 
selecting from within each group to ensure that all are represented makes 
sense.. The strata should be limited to characteristics that are deemed key 
to understanding the study population. Non-critical characteristics should 
not ^^e Included, as there is alwaysi the possibility that representing one 

characteristic will misrepresent another to which the ^f Irst is nonrandomly 

/ 

related. . / 

/ 
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Given a stratified sample design, the next decision is the propor- 
tion of cases to select from each stratum. Proportionate sampling may^'i^e 
used where all of the strata are reasonably sized; that is» the same frac- 
tion of case& is seunpled from each stratum — every fifth or tenth or nth 
case as necessary to achieve the desired overall total sample. Or» where 
one or more strata are so small that selecting at a uniform fraction will 
not produce sufficient representation for reliability » these strata may 
need to be overrepresented by using a larger sampling fraction. Whenever 
disproportionate sampling is adopted (either over- or underrepresenting a 
group relative to others) , then the weights applied to derive universe 
estimates from the sample cases must be adjusted accordingly. 

The crafts membership organizations survey obtained information 
on several Items that pertain to the members rather than the organization 
per se. These items include the geographic location of the organization, 
augmented by information on whether members are drawn primarily from a 
locality, state, region, or the nation as a whole; membership size; and 
the kinds of crafts media — fiber, metal, etc. — wCtabers work in. Two other 
items were as^ed partly in the expectation that th^ might discriminate 
between organizations .with members engaged in crafts work on a prof^sional 
basis versus leisure-oriented craf tspersons . These items are organization 
activities in the past year, such as marketing, exhibiting, and social 
functions, and whether the organization requires jurying o^ an individual's 
work for ^acceptance as a member. Each of the above items is a possible, 
candidate to include in the stratification of the first-stage sample of 
organizations and also in the stratification of the second-stage sample of 
individual craftsperson members. . 
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Geographic Location 

It clearly seems Important to Include geographic division of the 
country In the first-stage sample stratification, treating those organiza- 
tions with a national or international membership as a separate category 
from organizations with local, state, or regional memberships in each divi- 
sion. As shown in chapter IV, crafts membership organizations are not the 
same in all areas of the country. It is^^robable t^t craftspersons living 
in different regions differ as well on characteristics such as idedian in- 
come from crafts, proportion working in various media, and so on. The re- 
sponse to the organizations survey also differed among the geographic 
divisions. Thus, including geographic location as a stratifier ensures 

proper representation on this important dimension and will make it easier 
to weight the sample of craftspersons for different response r^ates. Once 
membership rosters hie been obtained from the organizations in the first- 
stage sample, the aatnes should be sorted or arranged in order/ by division, 
so that the seconi^stage sample of craftspersons is also stratified by 
geographic location. Disproportionate sampling should not be required in 
either case, as crafts membership organizations and crafts-artists are 
broadly dispersed among divisions^ — no one area is estimated to have fewer 
than 7 percent of total organizations or 5 percent of their members-, or 
more than 18 percent of organizations or 17 percent of their members. 

Media * 

Likewise, it seems critical to include the dimension of crafts media 
in which organization members work in both the first-stage and second-stage 
stratification. A craf tperson's medium is cefttral to his or her self-de- 
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flnltlon. One would not^ want i sample of crafts-artiste to include jiist 
weavers or potters and overlook glass workers leathercraf ters i just as, 
one would not want a sample of- U.S. workers to Include only one or two of 
the major occupational groups, liot ptily should- me^ia be included as a -stra- 
tifier to ensure representation of all types of crafts-artists, but the 
findings of the organizations survey indicate that some media categories 
must'l?e dispropbrtionately sampled for reliable analysis because they account 
for such small* proporttcJ^ns of total craf tsper^ons. 

Defining media categories and deciding which types to* oversample ^ 
are not easy mattery. Discussed below .are what the crafts membership or- 
ganizations siirvey reveals about 'media of individual crafts-artists and the 

limitations of 'this information. ... 

^ ** . ' ' » 

The crafts membership organizations survey, questionnaire included 
an item asking about media in which members work."^ Question 5a first asked 
whether the organization was oriented to ,a single medium of craft work or 
whether it^ was a general organization involved ir more than one medium. 
If the answer was "specific medium/' the res^^ondent was asked to write in 
that medium. ^If the answer was "general/* the respondent was asked in 
question 5b to write in up to five media in which members worked, in order 
of popularity, listing first the medium in which the largest proportion 
worked, then the next most popular medium, and so on. Staff of the Arts 

\ 

Endowment supplied media codes for the anwers to questions 5a and 5b that 
were entered in the data record for each organization. 

Several problems attend the use of these data for ^timating the ^ 
number of individual crafts-artists who work in a particular medium, such 

as fiber, clay, glass, metal, -and so on. First of all, it is not clear 

ft 

from the answers what proportion of an organization's members actually 
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practice the media named, Presumably all of the members of a single- 
medium organization worlc In; that medium (or almost all—some members of . 
crafts membership 'Organizations may not be practiclTig craf tspersons) . 
However, few, some, or many members may also work In other media, t'or 
the general groups, the data are even less clear. Respondents were asked 
,to list media in order of popularity, but it is hard to translate this 
statement into numerical terms. -A^^dium^isted first by an organization 
that listed five in all presumably is ^practiced by 6ver 20 percent of. the. 

• - , . i 

membership, but whether the actual proportion is 25 percent, 30, 50, 75, 
or 100, is not known. .Similarly, one can only guess at the proportion^ 
working in .the o^her media listed. Another profem in the case of. general 
groups is that the 'respondent may not know all of the* media members work 
in and may not have ranked the media in their true order or popularity. 
Finally, there is ^^he inherent problem in estimating distributions of in-- 
dividuals from data\op organizations, namely «tha,t the same persons may be- 
long to more, thajijone organization and hence be doublgcounted. 

Despite the plroblems,. it .was essential to develop at least approxi- 
B,ate estimate? of the^ number of persons working in each media category 
for input to ihe crafts-artists survey first-stage and second-stage sample 
designs. Table III-7' shows the estimated percent distribution of single or 
specific-medium groups by the nine major media categories identified by 
the -Endowment r The fable..also shows the distribution by media of the first 
listed responses by general groups (presumably the most popular) , the 
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■"■Comments during the irtretest of the survey questionnaire indicated 
that organization respondents feltjuncomfortable in trying to supply nugm- 
cai estimates of proportions of members working in various media. Hence, 
the decision was made not to strive -for a misleading level of precision but 
instead to encourage response by adopting the less specif ic^wording used in 
questioni|^5a and 5b. ^ • 
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second-listed responses, third-, fourth-, and fifth-listed, apd the total 
number of re*gl)onses. (A few groups listed more than five media; their re- . 
sponse beyond the fifth are not Included In the table.) The bottom part 
' ^f the table gives the rank order of the media within each response cate- 
' gory from the most frequently-mentioned (rantc 1) to the least-frequently- 

mentioned (rank 9). 

Clearly, fiber is the most popular medium for the, 351 specific 
groups. Among the ^63 general groups/. It Is mentioned less often than 
clay as Ae most popular medium' of members; however. It Is mentioned most 
often as the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, or 5th-most popular medium. Of the total of 
^2,222 mentions by general groups, fiber ranka. first. Clay Is next ' ^ 
popularity among slngle,-medlum groups and l^s the second highest proportion 
of- all mentions by general groups. Metal and wood have many fewer meritiops- 
than either fiber or clay, but still a respectable number. Glassyi^ther , 
paper, multi-media, and "other" media appear to have relatively little 

* 0 

^ popularity as crafts media. ^ » ^ 

. Using data on average membership size of the organizations resRond- 
Ing to the survey (about 415 members- on average including national groups) 
.and maklijg some assumptions about the proportion of organlz^on members 
working in a medium det^ending on Whether <t was listed first, second, third, 
and so on, very crude estimates were developed of the numbfer of craf tspersons 
in each media category. Appendix H details the construction of these estl- 
mates for the nine broad categories and individual media subtypes within ^ 
each. Table III-8 gives rounded-off estimates for the nine broad groupings. 
Note that these estimates correct neither for nonresp'onse to Ae organiza- 
tions survey nor for estimated multiple memberships. They also suffer from j 
all of the uncertainties about what proportion of members work in the 
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^ TABLE III-7 , . . 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR. MEDICI* CATEGORIES MENTTONED BY CRAFTS 
' MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS BY ORDER X)F LIStlNG 



1 






> 


* 

General Groups 


f J 


Media 
Category 


Specific 
Groups 


' 1st 
Listing 


2nd 
Listing 


3rd 
^Listing 


4th 
Listing- 


5th 
Listing . 


xsu unru ^tn 
Listing 


Fiber 


64'7% 


27.9% 


43.9% 


3,0. 6% 


24.5% 


24.6% 


31.4% 




23 U 

4 






12.1 


7.3 


-■ > . 


. 21 . 5 


Metal 


2.3 


4.8 


11.9 


23.1 ' 


18.7 ; 


11.8 


■ X 13.7 


Wood 


*2.8 


6.2 


10.4 


14.3 ' 


19.4 


14.8 


12.3 


Glass 


2.0. 


2.0 


4.5 


6.2 . 


12.4 


2^0.5' 


7.4 


Other 


1.'7 


. 5.7 , 


4^3 


6.2 


4.8 


5'. 7 ■ 


5.3 ' 


Multi 




2.3 


3.3 


.4.4 


7.6 


8.6 


' 4,6 


llieather 


0;9 


0.5 


2.6 


' 2.5 


1.8 


7.4 


2.7 


Pap6r 


0^6 


- 0.^5 


^ 0.7 


0.6 


3.5 


2.5 


1.0 


Tot^l 
(N) 


100.1 
<351) 

> 


109.ip, 
(563) ■ 


100.0 
(538) 


100.0, 
(481) 


100.0 
. (396) 


100.0 

(244> 


.99.9' • 

(2222) . 




— \ '. T 

Rank Order of Media Categories Within Each Listing 


Fifeer 
Clay 


1 

. 2 


2 
1 


1 

2 


1 

S 


• 

1 
\ 


1 
8 


1 ' 
2 


Metal 


4 


5 


3 


1 ■ 


3 


4 


3 


Wood 


3 


3 


4 


' 3 


2 


3 


4 


Glass 


5 


7 . 


5 


5.5 


4 


1 • 


5- 


Other 


6.5 


4 


'6 . 


5.5 


' 7 


7 


6 • 

i 


Multi 
Leather^ 


6.5 
8 


• 

8.5 , 


• 7 
8 


1. 


5 

9 ' 


5 , 


, 7 


Paper ^ 


9 , 


8.5 


9 

1 


9 


, '8 




9 • 



' SOURCE: Natipnal crafts membershij) organizations survey conducted b; 
Mathematical Policy Research^ 1978. * 

NOTE: 33 respondents did n6t indicate media for their organization. 
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various media with only popularity rankings to go on. So the figures that are 
shown in table III-8 should be regarded with considerable ^keptlclsm. Allow- 
ever, they prqbably give a roughly accurate plctflre of the relative popularity 

f 

of the maior media among^ working craftspersons. r * 

^ The taSle shows ^hat fiber artists are estimated at about 170,000 
or almost 45 percent of the total; crafts-artists working In clay are the 
next largest- group, accounting for abqut 98,000 persons or over '25 percent 

f the total.. Crafts-artists working in netal and wood each about , 
30,000 or 8 percent. Glass workers are less than 16,000 or about 4 percent., 
while crafts-artists Working in leather and paper are quite few in number, 
about 6, 000 -and 3,000, respectively. Ctaf tspersons working in multlTmedia 
(this category Included such responses ^ doll^. and toys, nature crafts, 
beach crafts. Native American and other ethnic crafts) are estimated at ^ 
about 11 ;000 persons, and those working in ^'other" media .(such as plastic, 
ivory, pie, candles, eg^ decor, and bread) at about 15,000. 

' From tlie figures shown in table 111-5, even allowing for a sizable 
mirgln of fcrror, it appears tha^ ci^af t's-artists are distributed very un- 
'evenly among the major media.^ It shduld be no ptoblem at all to bbt^in 
a representative sample of fiber and clay^jjrfsts and no big problem for 
wood and^al artists ufeing almost an^ reasonable sampling fraction. How- 
*ever, fs produce sufficient numbers of. glass, lea^^r, paper, muUl-media, 
'and "other" media artists may require overrepresenting these gttoups in the 
sample. " . J> 

Membership Size / 

. Number of members is an attribute of organiiations.* not individuals. 
Nevertheless, it is recommended that* membership size be .taken into account 

loo 



TABLE III-8 

APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES OF CRAFTSPERSONS 
WORKING- IN EACH MAJOR MEDIUJ! 



Media 
Ca^tegory 



Estimated Cra£tspi&rs6ns 



Number 



Percent' 



Clay'. 

wooy 



Glass 

"Other" Media 
Multi-Media 
Leather 
Paper ;^ 
Total 



170,000 

A. 

98,000, 
.32,000 
29,000 
, 16,000 
15,000 
11,000 
6,000 
3,900 
380,000 



44.7% 
25,8 

8,4 

7.6 

4.2 : 

3.9 
2.9 
1.6 • 



J 



0.8 



99.9% 



SOURCE: National crafts membership organizations' survey 
cbnducted by Mathematica Policy Resear<:h, 1978. 

^ NOTE: Appendix H explains the derivation pf these figures 
and shows the individual media subclassificati^ns included in each 
btoad category. » 
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In the first-stage .sample design. Craft* membership organizations vary . 
wid^T^tf size from groupsjwlth fiewer than 25 members to those with well . 
over 5.000. The distribution by sike categories is very uneven, so much 
»6 that the prqportlon of total craf tsperson members accounted f of by 
groups of different^ sizes vartes Inversely with number of members. Thus, 
crafl:s -organizations with fewer than 50 memjbers account for about one-/V 
'third of all organizations responding to the survey- but less than '3 per- ' 
cent of all organlzatlof member's,, while organiz^nfe with 2,000 or more 
member* atScount f br less than 3 percent of all organization member^ but ^ 
over one-third of all members. Glvei;! the Inverse relationship between 
share of the universe of organizations and^ share <^f the liniyerse of 
craf tsperson members, care" should be taken to Include most, if not all,^ 
of the vefy llrge'groups in the first-stage sample, together with a 
, reptesehtative- selection of smaller-sized organizations. Thls-dlstlnc-- 
tion should be carried ove<r to the second-stage sample *deslgnt it this 
instance Vslng a smaller sampling fraetton for members of the verj^" large 
groups compared to'members of other groups, so that all perspns in the 
universe have an equal probability of being selected. ' 

- > • 

Other Characteristics ^ . ' 

There do not appear to be\ compel ling reason^ incite the items 
on organization activities or jury requirement Ip either the first-stage^ 
hr secofid-staje sample stratifications. As chapter IV shows, responses 
io the question on activities p not provide a. basis for distinguishing 
between grpups of professional versus recreational cV§ftsper8onsT-72 per- 
' cent of all craftjs membership groups had sales activities in the previous 
'year,. 72 percent oftetkd workshops, and almost 88 percent put on Ixhiblts 
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The item on jury requirement for membership appears more discriminating — ; 
less than 30 percent of .crafts* organizations have such a requirement for 
some or all of their members* However, the use of jurying to restrict 
memebership to presumably professional craf ts-'artists producing work of 
hi^ quality is* clearly particular to certain ar^bs of the country and 
certain types of media. Over '4^ percent of organizations in New England 

""and t^e South Atlantic states and of otganizations oriented to metal and 

■» , ^ 

paper crafts have a jury requirement f6r, some or all members, but thid 

, ' ' ' '* ^ ^ . ' * • 

•is true for less' than 20 percent of groups in the West North and South 

Central states and for. groups oriented tb leather or crafts in the i'other" 

media and multi-media c^[^jrgol-ies. In light of these findings, it is unj 

warranted to stratify by jurv requirement as an" indicator of prof essiorfa- 

lism of craf lispersons belonging to organizations. 

OVERALL SAMPLE SIZE 

% • - 

. A critical parameter to estiblish before sampling fractions for 

stratlfiers included im either^the first-Stage or^Second-stage design are 
specified is the ^verall^ sample' size ilesired for the individual ccalts- 
l^r^ns survey* > The initial pl&nning study phase recommended that the ^ 
sample of cr^f tsperSbns^e in the range of 10,000 to 25,000 to petl^it fol- 
lowing jup important subgroups and subject areas ^n detail* Costs were ^ ^ 
* estimated at $^00,000 to $300,000 for a mail survey of 10,000 and at $500,000 



Xo $750,000. fpr a mail survey of 25,000. 



4 

I 



Receiit experience with the crafts membership organizations survey 
and other mail, "autyeys suggests thajt costs for the crafts-artists survay 
will be close, to or above tlih^ high end of these ridges, figured per sample 
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case. ^ The crafts membership organizations survey included a^ advance mailing 
with a return postcard and incurred, added costs due to delay of the^ third 

' mailing, the individual craftspersons survey will also require a l?«Fior ma^il- . 
ing to organizations to obtain /membership rosters, plus a compyter sorting 

^ and matching operation to eliml^nate duplicate names. Responses. to first and 
second mailings may be better on the part of individual crafts-artists who are 
speaking for tjhemsetves than It was* for organization' representatives. On the 
Other hand, the longer questionnaire that will be needed to explore crafts- 
persons* socioeconomic circumstances may deter response. In sum, there is no 
reason to expect that costs per case for the crafts-artists survey will be 
slgnlficantljr lower, than, the cost of the prior survey of organizations. 

In detejrmining the optimam overall sample size, cost must be \»al- 
ancfed against ;i^eliability : Table III-9 shows 95 percent «onfidenc^ In- 

tervals in percentage .terms .for estimates of hypothetical subgroups of 

* ■ ' / ■ . ■ 

craftspersons accounting for 50 percent/ 25 percent, 8 percent, 4 percent, 

v" . ■ ' -1 ' 

• and 2 p^ifcent of the universe of 375,000 crafts-artists^ The confidence 

/'■ ■ ■ — ; . ' . 

^Confidence, intervals express the »ange of deviation from the "true" 
values ofi. characteristics in a population universe which can be expected 
when estimates are based on a sample rather than on a complete enumeration. 
Thus, if the 68 percent confidence, limit fcvr an estimated Subgroup, of 10,000 
^ is +1,000, » this mearjs there isa 68 percent probability that the range 9,000 
to 11,000 contains the true value. (The 68 percent confidence limit is also 
called the standard error of the estimate.) With a 95 percent confidence 
limit of +i,OOQ for an estimatfed subgroup of 10,000 (or twice the standard ^ 
error), the chances are 95 out of 100. that the raiige -8,000 to 12,000 contains 
the true value, table ni'^9 shows 95 percent confjidence intervals as percents 
of the subgroup being estimated. Confidence inteifvals at the 99 percent 
" level, Which would be even more certain, are one-tiJ\^.rd again the size of the 
95 percent confidence intervals. . ■ 

• ■ ■ .' , ' ^ - .,<-<•' 

Note that confidence intervalb express' only the variation to- be ex- . *■ 
» pected because of sau^ling errors. Nonsampling errors , '^t»ch as bias from 
npnreporting or coding and processing errors, can also be Important, parti- 
cularly as the estimated number approaches the 'total 'universe. 
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TABLE III-9 



95 PERCENT CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR ESTIMATES OF SUBGROUPS OF CRATTS- 
. PERSONS BASED. ON ALTERNATIVE SAMPLE -SIZES , 





Estimated 


• 

« 

-SubRroup Size 




^% poilfidence interval 
as Percent of Estimated 


• 




^ Percent of 


* Number of Cases 


» 


Number 


Total Universe 

J * 


in Sample 


Subgroyp Size' 



Sample Size; 25, 000' (1 in 15 of universe) 



I 



187,50(W 
93;75Q . 
30,000 
15,000 
7,500 



507. 
25 

8 

4 

' 2 



12,500 
6,250 
2,000 
1,000 

• 500. 



Sample Size:' 10,pOO (1 In 37.5 of universe) 



5,000/ 
2,50/) . 

8/00 
400 

, / . 200 
5,JB00 (1 in 75. of universe) 



187,500 


50% 


93,750 


25 


30,000 


8 


15,000 


4 


•7,-5Q0 


2 


Sample Size: 


5 J 


187,500 


50% - 


93,750 


25 


30,000 


8 


15,000. 


4 


7,500 


2 



2,500 

400 ' 

200 

100 



+ 113% 
+ 2.3 
ft '4.3 
+ 6.2 ' 
+ 8.8 . 



+ 2.1% 
+ 3.6 
+ 6.8 
+ 9.8 
+ 14.0 



- + 3.0% 
+ 5.0 
+ 9.6 

> 2b. 0 



SOURCE: Confidence Intervals calculated using table^ In Appendix A, 
"Derivation of 95 Percent Confidence' Intervals," in Constance F. Cltro and 
Patricia J. Doyle, Description and evaluation of th e SSI Elderly State and 
Wflflonal samples (Washington, D.C.: Mathematica Policy Research, Int., 
' August- 1977). . * 

t 

N^: The 95 percent confidence Interval represents twice the 
standard e^r and is here presented as a percent of the estimated number 
for each subgroup; e.g., with a sampling fracttd^ of 1 in 15, the 95 percent 
c6nf Idence interval for a subgroup accounting for 50 'tJercent of the total 
is + 2,510 or + 1.3 percent of the estimated number of -187,500 craf tapersons 
In This subgroup. • >!ri ■ , 
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limits shown are based on sample sizes of 25,000 cases (1 In 15 of the ^ 
crafts-artist ujiiverse) , 10,000 cases (1 In A^^S), and 5,000 cases (1 In; 
75)- , ^X, . 

The largest ^ample size — 25,p00--provldes reliable eslmates within 
plus or minus 10 percent for even very small subgroups of xraf ts-artl^s, 
for example, leathercraf ters who are about 2 percent of the total. The 
sample size of 10,000 |>rovides reliable estimates for all but the smallest 
subgroups (2 percent or less), while the 5,000 sample 6ize loses rellabll- 
Ity for estimates of categories smaller than 8 percent. <Metal and \i^ood- 
workers are each estjJLmated at about & percent, of total crafts-artists, 
whilii crafts-artists working in glass, "other" media, multi-media, leather 
and paper are estimated at 4 percent or less. (irafts-artists< resident in 
the West North Central, West South Central, and Mountain divisions are 
also estimated in each case at less than 8 percent' of the, total. ) \ 

Table III-IO looks at the reliability of 'estimates of subgroups by 

pther characteristics based on different sample sizes. Given that one ob- 

tains 1,000 dases .of a subgroup totalling 10 percent of all crafts-artists 
* > 

and then wants to distribute that subgroup by income classes, age-race-sex 
groups, or some otheV variable, the question is the reliability of th^ esti 
lAted share of the subgroup accounted for by ' e^ch Category of the other 
variable. ^ . ' 

The table sliows that estimates for a category accounting' for 10 
^lercent .0f a large subgroup (for example 10>percenfc of fiber artists^ who 
^re cldse. to half the total) are reliable within plusT or minua, twelve 
percent based on aj sample as small as 5,000. Oh the other hand, estimates 
for a category accounting for^O .percent of a small subgroup (8 peircent 
of the total or less) \are unreliable by this measure even if the total samp 
Bize ds aB large a^ 25 i 000. ' ' 
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Given that resources to conduct a^survey of individual crafts ar- 
tists are llxnited>^ strategy of disproportionate sampling of important 
small subgroups is required to achieve anything like a reasonable level 
of reliability for further analysis by other characteristics. The following « 
discussion' assumes that ;iO,000 Is the upper bound for the semile. of crafts- 
persons-njn cost grounds. Alternatives are suggested for the composition of 
a sample of crafts-artists based on a total size of 10,000 compared to a 
tot^l 'jsize of 5,000. 

COMPOSIJION OF THE CRAFTS-ARTISTS SAMPLE . 

Prior disctission recommended that geographic location and media 
used as stratlfiers for the first-^stage sample of^ crafts organizations 
to ensure rejpt^sentatlon of these Important .dimensions lii the subsequent 
sample of individual members. ' Membership size was recommended as another 
stratlfler to enspre that the rosters obtained totalled the expected number 

of crafts-artists. Each of these dimensions was also to be used to stra- 
tlfy the secofid-stage s^amplc of individual crafts-artists. 

^.Of the nine major media categotles identified by the Arts Endow- 
ment, only two — fj^ber and cJLay — are estimated to account for more than 8 
Piercent of all crafts-artists. Clearly, oversampllng of the less pre- 
Valent media types will be necessary for reliable analysis 'by other charac- 
teristics such as age, Income, training, and so c|[i. ^ Crafts-artists are 
more evenly distributed by area of residence—only three of the nine 
divisions are estimated to have fewer thiEin 8 percent of tota^ cr^f t;s-artlsts. 

Table III-ll shows four illustrative crafts-artists samjples, two 
of total size 000 and two of total size 5,000. In each 4>alT, one sample 
* is desired to achieve as close to the same degree of reliability as 
possible for estimates of the nlnp. major media types- These samples 
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TABLE III-IO . . 

'■ . r ■ ■■ 

95 PERCENT CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR ESTIMATES ^OF CATEjGORIES -OF 
CRAFTSPERSON SUBGROUPS BASED ON ALTERNATIVE SAMPLE SIZES, 



Estimated Category glzp 
Number 'and Percent^ 



of Subgroup 



Number of Cases 
In Sample 



95X Confidence Interval 
■ as Percent of 
Subgroup Category 



Sample Slzfe ; 25»000 crafts-artists (I in 15 of universe) 



18,750 - 10% of a 50% 
subgroup 
9,375 - 10% of a 25% 
subgroup 

3,000 - 10% of an-€% 
subgroup 

1,500 - 107! of a 4% 
subgroup 

75d - 10% of a 2% 

I. subgroup y 



1,250 
625 
' 200 
100 
50 



± 5.A% 
± 7.5 
+ 13.8 
± 18>8 

» 

+ 27.2 



Sample Size ; 

18,750 
9,375 
3,000 
1,000 
750 



If 



10,o6o crafts-artists (1 In 37.5 of universe) 

^\ 

500 + «8.5% 

150 ■ +12. a; 

.80 + 21.9 

40 + 29.7 

20 + 42.-9 



Sample Size: 5,000 crafts-artists (1 In 75 of universe) 



18,750 
9,375 
3,000 
1,000 
750 



250 
125 
40 
20 
10 



+ 11.8% 
+ 16.9 
+ 30.5 
+ -42.1 
+ 60.8 



SOURCE: Confidence Intervals <, calculated using tables In Appiendljic A 
"Derivation of 95 Percent. Confidence Intervals," In Constance F. Cltro afnd 
Patricia J. Doyle, Descrlatlon and Evaluation of the SSI Elder ly State 
National Samples (Washington, D.C.: . Mathematica Policy Research, It^c., 
August 1977). 

NOTE: The 95 percent confidence interval represents twice the 8 tan 
dard error and is here presented as a percent of the estimated number for 
each subgroup category; e.g., with a Sampling fraction of 1 in 15, the 95 
percent confidence interval for a 10 percent category of a 50 percent sub- 
group is + 1,010 or + 5.4 percent of the estimated number of 18, 750 crafts 
petisons in this category. , , 
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TABLE III-U 



Media 

Type 



Firat Saople Plan 



Sampling 
Fraction and 
N9. of Cases 



95X CI for 
Estimate of 
Me<Ua Type 



<^,im plii Size : 10,000 crafts-artists 



Paper 
Leather 
Multi-Hedia 
"Other" Media 
Glass 

Wood y 
Metal 
Clay 
■ Fiber 



1/10 - 300 
1/10 - 600 
1/20 - 550 
1/20 - 750 
1/20 - 800 
1/20 - 1450 
1/20 - 1600 
1/67 - 1463 
1/67 - 2537 

\ 



+ V11.5X 
8.1 
8.4 
7.1 
6.9 
± 5.1 
+ 4.8 
+ . 4.6 
+ 3.0 



+ 

+ 
+ 



\ 



Paper 

Leather 
Multi-Mfedia 
"Other" Media 
Glass 
Wood 
Metal 
Clay 
Fiber 



Sample Size : 5,000 crafts-artists 
1/20 - 150 



1/20 - 
1/40 - 

1/40 - 
1/40 - 

1/40 - 
1/40 r 
1/134 - 
1/134 



300 

275/ 
\375 

Voo 

>25 
890 
7il 
1266 



+ 16.3 
+ 11.4 
+ 11.9 
+ 10.1 
9.8 



7.1 
6.8 
6.6 

^4.3 



95X CI for 
Estimate of 
lOX Categ>ry 



Second Sample Plan 



Sampling 
Fraction "and 
No. of Cases 



95;C CI for 
Estimate of 
Media Type 



^5XCI for 
Estimate of 
lOZ Category 



+ 36. OX 


» X/10 - 


300 


+ 11. 5X 


+^25.0 


1/10 - 


600 


+ 8.1 


± 2^^6 


1/40 - 


275 


± ^^'^ 


+ 21.7 


1/40 - 


375 ' 


- + 10.1 


+ 21.1 ' 


1/40 - 


400 


+ 9 '.7 


+ 16.3 


1/40 - 


72S 


+ 7.1 


+ 15.4 


1/40 - 


800 


+ 6.8 


+ 15.6 


1/40 - 


2450 


+ 3.6^ 


+ 12.0 


1/40 - 


A240 


+ 2.3 



+ 36. ox 
+ 25.0 
+ 36.2 
+ 30.8 
+ 29.9 
+ 23.0 
+ 21.8 
+ 12.0 
+ 9.3 



I 

vO 
00 

I 



+ 50.7 
+ 35.3 
+ 36.2 
+ 30.8 
+ 29.9 
+ 23.0 
+ 21.8 
+ 22.0 
+ 17.0 



1/20 - 150 
1/20 - 300 
. 1/80 - 138 

1/80 - 
., 1/BO - 200 
1/80 - 362 
1/80 - 400 
1/80 - 1225 
1/80 - 2125^ 



+ 16.3 
+ 11.4 
+ 16.8 
+ 14.3 
+ 13.8 
+ 10. 1 
9.6 
5.1 
+ 3.3 



+ 
+ 



+ 5C*7 
± 35.3 
+ 51.3 
+ 43.5 
+ 42.1 
+ 32.1 
+ 30.9 
+ 17.0 
+ 13.1 



\ 



source: confidence intervalsC^culated u.ing tables^i^^^^^^ 

and Patricia J. Doyle, n.^criotion and Evaluation of SST Elderly State 

August 1977). 



or ea 



incorporate three different sampling fractions— 1 In 10 of p^er artists and 
leathercraft(|rs for the sample ^of 10,000 (1 In 20 for the 5,000 sample); 1 
In 20 (,or 1 In -40) of crafts-artists working 'in multi-media, "other" med^a, 
glass, wood, and metal; and 1 in 67 (or,l in 134) of clay and fiber artWt^. 
the second' sample in each pMr ln«^udes 1 in 10 (or 1 in ZO) of paper-artists 
and leathercrafters ^s. before, but. samples all other media types at a common 
fraction of 1 in 40 (or i;in 80). Geographic-location Ite not referenced, 

- * 

as this variable is to be used as a stratifier .b ut need no t be sampled^dls- 



piropportionately. Metabership size Is not referenced either, as the dlfj^jrent 
sampling fractions required for members of very large groups versus members 
of all other groups would be -applied, in .the same proportion "'to the Sampling 
fractions determined for the various media type^ 

As can be seen, the sample of 10,000 cases based on three different 
sampling fractions provides estimates of crafts-artists that .are reliable 
within a range of plus or minus 8 percent for all media types except paper 

.artists; .when the sample size is restricted to 5,000 cases, estimates by ^ 
media ara still reliable within a range of plus or mljiue 4 to 12 percent for 
all types excfept paper. Similarly, estimates of a category such as an in- 
come or age class accounting for 10 percent of £ media type are reliable 
within ranges of plus or minus 12 to 26 ^'^r^iit^and plus or minus 17 to 36 

' percent for all media types except paper, based on total sample sizes of 
10,000 and 5,000 cases ^ respectively. 



"in 
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In 'contrast, the samples^ Incorporating only two sampling fracW '.^.^ 

* •' ^ " ! ^^^^ 

tlons shoK a greater range/ of reliability Qompared to the sairiples justp 

t ^ ; I 

I ■ ■ • ' 

discussed, although the divergence Is less gr^at where the total sampjLe 

*- " i' ' 

size Is 10,000. These saunples are presented because they are simpler In 
design and therefore simpler to obtain. Simplicity gains Importance in- 
light of fhe two-stagfi^ampllng prbcess Required for the Individual <i:raf ts- 
a^tls'ts survey. ^ 

If sufficient funds were available. It Is recommended that a 
sample of 10,000 cases be selected, using only two sampling fractions. 
This affords estimates for each* media type within a range of plus ^ 
or minus 2 to 12 percent, or no more than 5^)^rcentage points brMdet than 
the range using the more elaborate sample design. ^Ranges for cs^te-^ 
gories accounting for 10 percent df each; type are reliable within plus or 
minus 9 to' 36 percent using tlye simpler dgsign. , This range is IX jper- 
centage points broader than the alternative, but the simpler design af- 

\ -.Ik 

fords the advantage of being much easier to implement, ^s is disciiissed 
Ip the next section. If fundiijig is more limited, then a minimum sample 
size of 5,000 is recommended, using three sampling factions. In /this . • ^ 



\ 

c 



^se^,ytfie much greater r&nge of reliability of estimates based op the 
simpler design offsets its pr acticaly advantages. 



The discussion in this section is meant to be ill?astratilve. Ob- 
viously, other sample siz^s between 5,000 and 10,000, and 6ther sampling 



fractions than the ones presented^ are possible. A model couljd b^ formu- 



lated that* includes the estimated number of crafts-artists in/edch media 



,1 

\ category and overall sample size to specify a unique sampling/ fraction 
for each type that result$,yin estimates of equal reliability^ Cost 

• ■ ■ ^ ^ / 
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could also be balanced against reliability in the model^to specify an .pptinium ; 

sample size within upper and lower bounds. The drawb'ack to "finetuning" the 

sample design by specifying unique sampling fractions for each media type 

is that every additional sampling fraction included- in the second-stage sample 

1 

design makes processing of the first-stage samtile more complex. It fs^ 
strongly recommended that the design of the crafts-artists sample .be kept as 
Simple as possible, while recognizing the need to obtain sufficient cases ^ 
for reliable analysis of the very small media ^subgroups. 

SAMPLING ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIRST STAGE 

v. . • : " 

' Given ,that the bounds of the-;&econd-stage sample of individual crafts- 
artists are determined, namely a sample size between 5.000 and 18,000 incor- 
porting disproportiQ»ate sampling of small media subgroups, it is .possible 
to* specify the design ot the first-stage sample of organizations. A point 
to*make at the outset is that sufficient organizations should be included . 

"^in the first-stage sample to produce many more than the desired number of 
craftsperson names from their membership rosters fot the second-stage sample. 

• More names must be obtained in the first stage, given that the estimates of 
multiple memberships developed in the planning study are very incomplete. 
A larger number of craf tspersons may belong to more than one organization 
than estimated, so that lists would have to be requested from additional 
organizations to come up with sufficient names for the craftspersLs samples 
unless this problem is anticipated in the first stage. It is also v^y 



^^There is /algo the consideration that a ^complex sample design on o^e 
dlmension-^n thii case, media-makeS estimates of other crosscutting dlmen 
sions less precise. Thus, estimates of craf ts-artistfe in each geographic 
div^^ion, for example, will be a function of the reliability 6f the estimates 
for each of the media types sampled usii^g a different fraction and of the pro 
portions of each sufch media type within the particular division. Th^ fconfl- 
Sence Intervals around the estimates for divisions will be broader given use 
of different sampling fractions for media types than would be the case if all 
crafts-artists in each division were sampled at the same fraction. 
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desirable to obtain a pool of craf tsperson names from the first stage that 
Is many times larger ^^than the desired sample to afford the least chance for 

Introducing bias into the craf tsperson sample. Including organizations in 

- » ' 

the first-stage sampld whose membership lists will produce 10 to 2p times 
as many craf tspersons as are needed for the final sample is recommended. 

Fi rst-Stage Sample Design for a 10,000 .Craf tspersons Sample ^ * 

To produce a sampj^e of 10, 000*^ craf tspersons that overrepresonts leather 
and paper artists, it is recoiwnended that the first-stage ^sample, design recognize 
three categories of crafts membership organizations: organizations witli members 
who work in leather or paper, very large organizations with membership size of 
5;000 or more^ and all other organizations. These- groupings are designated the 
'a, B, and C samples. / ^ ■ 

, It is recommended that the A sample include all groups tha^mention 
leather or paper as media their members work in, i,e., that the sampling f rac- . 
tion used for these groups in the first-stage design be 1 in 1 or 100 percent. 
Leather and paper media received a total of 89 mention's from specific and gen- 
eral groups (counting any mention from first to fifth' for the latter) , but 
the unduplicated number of organizatloDis may be a good deal less, depending on 
how many groups mentioned both media. Assuming for discussion purposes that 
the A sample includes about 75 organizations, the membership lists^ of these 
groups shoulii total about 24,000 names including an estimated 9, (f30 leather and 



1 

paper artists. 



■""Based on an average membership size of 314 craf tspersons for all 
organizations excluding those with 5,000 or more members. Prior to specify- 
ing the final first-stage sample design, tabulations shotixSl be run to deter- 
mine the^nduplicated count of organizations in the A sample and the average 
membership size of groups in each of the A, B, and C samples. 
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The B sample of organizations should Include all eight organizations, 
"■indicating a membership size of 5,000 or more in response to. the. crafts mem- 
bership organizations survey. (None of. these groups mentioned leather or 
paplr'as media their members worked in.) The membershii/ lists of these organ- 
Izations total kbout 80,000. ^ ^ 

Finally, it ^s recommended that the remaining 864 groups be strati- 
fied by geographic division and broad' media categories (excluding paper and 
leather) and that the same sampling fraction' be used for ^ll.Strata. Figure- 
III-3 shows the stratification scheme 'propWd. ^ Note that the media (Cate- 
gorization for general groups is based on the first or most popular medium 
listed, To add second or additional mentions by general groups to the strat- 
ification seems uanecessarily complicated; If these organizatiofts, arraye*^ 
as shown are sampled at a fraction of 1 in 4, or 25 percent, about ?16 orgah^ 
izations will be selected. Their m^^bership lists should collectively in- 

elude about 68,000 names.' , 

The total number of organizations recommended for inclusion in the . 
first-stage sample is 299 and ""the total pool of craftsperson. names obtained 
(prior to unduplication) should come to about 172,0001 The pool includes, 
as described, an oversampling of leather and paper crafts-artists to permit 
including a disioportionate number of crafts-persons working in these media 

in the second-stige sample for reliable analysis. 

I , ■ i ■ ■ . • 'J 

First-Stage Sample Desig n f- ° rr«f tspersons Sample 

TO produce a sample of 5,000 craf tspersons that uses three different 
sampling fractions as outlined in table' III-ll requires a somewhat more com- 
plicated „first^stage sample design. It is recommended in this Instance that 

115 



' FIGURE III-3 

■recommended stratification to use Ili SELECTING 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE FIRSThSTAGE "C" SAMPLE 



Division r.(New England) . f 

Specific Groups ,* Broad Media Category 1 (Fiber) 
' Specific Groups, Broad Media Category 2 (Metal) 

Specific Groups, Broad Media Category 9 ("Other'V Media) 

General Groups, 1st Mention, «road Media Category 1 (Fiber) 
General Groups, 1st Mention, BVoad Media Category 2-. (Metal) . 

General Groups, 1st Mention," Broad Media Category 9 ("Other" Media) 
Division 2 (Middle Atlantic) . jy^^ . 

Division 9 (Pacific) I 

National and International Groups (arrayed as for each < ivision) 



NOTE: Use this stratification to array groups not ^.ncluded 
in ^ the ♦•A" or "B" samples 
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the design recognize four categories^ of craft-e membership organizations: 
organizations with members who work in- leather or paper; organizations which 

.lilt as the, most popular medium metal, wood, glass, multi-media, or "other"; 
very large of^anlzatlons with tjembership size of 5,00i) or more; and all other 
organizations. These groupings are designated the D, E,r F and G samples to 
distinguish them |^om the A, B, and C samples discus&etk^reviously . ^ 

» It is reconifended that the^ sample (like the A sample) Include all 

groups mentioning leather or paper ^s - a medium their members work in (in- 

. eluding any mention from first to fifth). The D sample should cbmprlse an 
estimated 75 organizations, witH" membership lists totalling about 24,000 names.* 

The E sample should include a representative selection of. groups with 

)^ ^ ' . ■ 

members working in metal, wood, glass, multl-medl^ or "other" media. ^ Only 

those groups listing" one bf these media as most popular (either a.slnglfe- 

medium group naming one of these types or a general groupUlstlng one of 

these types first) should| be sampled; to do otherwise would be to Include 

alpjost all of the ^47 organlzajtrlons responding to the prior survey in the unl- 

verse for the E sample. M<ftal, wood, gl&ss, multi-media, and "other medla"^ 

were listed as most 'popul A 'among their mJ^mbers by 340 groups. Assuming that 

320 groups will form the basis for the E sample after eliminating duplication 

with the A sample groups, it is recommended that these groups be stratified 

* * ' \ 

or arrayed by geographic division and media type and that X^±n 2.5 or 40 per- 

cent of the organizations be selected. Membership lists from the resulting 

128 groups selected should total aboiit 40,000 names 

The F sample of 6rganlzatlons like J:he B sample should Include all 

eight? very large organizations with a total membership pf abput 80,000. Fi- 

nally, it is recommended tha| the remaining 544 organizations be stratified' 
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by geographic division and the two remaining media categories-^-f iber and ^ 

^ ■ ^ . ■ ^ /^ 

clay—based on the first qf most popular medium listed. Satnplin^ these f , 
organizations at a fraction of 1 in 5, or 26 percent, will produce a totkl 
of about 109 groups with a membership of about 34,000 for the G gamble. 

The total number of organizations selected in this sample design is \ 
320, with a total membership pool 178,000. 

SAMPLING CRAFTSPERSONS FOR THE SECOND STAGE 

After a first-stage sample design has been implemented and membership 
rosters have been requested and received from the sampl^e of organizations, 
the next task^will be to select ftom and unduplicate t^ese lists to obtain 

the desired number of names for the individuals su^ey. Figure .outlines 

.it 

a second-stage -sample of 10,000 crafts-artists based on the A,. B, and C first- 
stage samples of organizations; figure III-5 similarly outlines obtaining a 
* second stage sample of 5,000 crafts-artlpts based oil the D, E, F, and G first- 
stage org^plzat Ion samples. Each figure shows the expected numbers of crafts- 
persons In each first-stage subsample, the recommended sampling fraction to 
use, and the resulting number of second-stage cages. 

Note that the sampling fractions are higher than the ones .specif led 

in the applicable second-stage sample designs ^hown in table III-ll; for 

* • . 

example. It Is recommended In figure III-4 th^it membership rosters of groups 

'.■*/' ' ■" 

oriented to"*leather and pap^r (the first-stage A sample) be selected at a 

>atlo of 1 in ^ rather than 1 In 10. Highet sampling ratios are necessary to 

' arrive at the ultimately desired sampling fraction because of overlapping 

memberships. The figures show the expected number of cases .and ultimate sam- 

pllng fraction after ellmlaatlon of duplicate names. (It is recommenced that^ 
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, ' FIGURE 
• OBTAINING A SAMPLE OF 10,000 CRAFTS ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 



Universe: 



Sample at 

i fraction of: 

Resulting pool 



A Sample 



First St^ge 
B Sample 



C Sample 



75 groups • 8 groups 864 groups 

24,000 persons 80,000 persons 271,000 petsons 



1 In 1 



♦ * 



1 In 1 



75 groups 8 groups 

24,000 persons 80,000 persons 



1 In 4 

216 groups 
68,000 per3ons 



Sample at 

fraction of : , ^ 

Resulting sample 
. of persons: 

Sample after 
undupllcating 
(x .87) 

Fraction of 
universe 



A Sample 

1 In 9 
2,667 

2,320 
1 in 10 



Second Stage 

\ B Sample Sample 



L In 36 1 In 9 

c 

2,222 7,555 ^ 

1,933 6,573 

1 in 41 1 In Al 

Total Sample = 10,826 persons 



NOTE: All figures are approximate. 
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FIGURE Ilt-5 



OBTATNING A SAMPLE OF 5 ,Q00 CRAF:TS " ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 



Universe: 



Sample at 

• fraction of : 

Resulting pool : 



Mrst Stage 
D Sample E Sample 



1 in 1 



320 groups 
),00G pers 

1 in 2.5 



F Sample 
8 groups 



G Sample 



U^QolTsor^s 100:000' persons 80,000 persons 171.000 persons 



1 in 1 



544 groups 
71,000 

1 in> 



.109 groups 



75 groups 128 groups / 8 groups 

24,000 persons 40,000 persons 80,00,0 persons 34,000 persons 



Sample at 

• fraction of: 

Resulting sample 
of persons: 

Sample after 
unduplication : 
(x .87) 



Fraction of 
universe: 



Second Stage 
1 in 18 1 in 14 



1,333 
1,160 



1 in 21 



2,857 
2,486 



1 in 115 



696 



606 



19 



1 in 40 1 in 1.32 - 

5,538 persons 

NOT^: All figures are approximate. 



Total Sample 



1 in 23 
1,478 . 
1,286 

1 in 133 
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unduplication of names be performed after selection from the membership 
lists to save on processsing costs.) If it turntf out that multiple mem- 
bership is more common than anticipated, additional names- can be .elected 
from the first-stage organizations. membership lists j if' the overlap is less^ 
than estimated, names can be dropped fr|>m. the sample. 

As can be seen, the final result in each case is to produce close 
to the recoimnended sampling fractions presented in table IIl-ll. However, 
the sampling fractions, properly speaking, apply to members of organizations 
oriented to specific types of media and not necessarily to the various types 
of crafts-artists themselves.'' FM example, the A sample of organizations 
. includes all groups oriented to leather and paper, from which abojit 2300 
cases a^e expected to yesult. Of these cases, about 900 afe expected to 
be leathercrafters and paper artists, as desired; the remaining 140,0 will be 
crafts-artists working ^in other media who belong to the same organizations. 
Thus, the actual sample of, say, metal workers will include in this instance 
a number of cases representing 1 in 10 of the universe as well as- cases 

■ I 

representing the desired, fraction of 1 in 40. This inherent feature of 
' the design should not significantly affect the composition of the sample, 
but .without doubt will complicate determining precise confidence intervals 
for each media type as well as for categories of other variables. 

One final critical element of the second-stage survey desigtt in- 
volves assigning i#feights to-each of the cases included in the craf tsperspns 
saaiple. A sample, by definition, does not include the entirety of a study 
population, and every case must be assigned a weight or multiplying factor 
to use to derive estimates of the total universe. This weight will be ap- 
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proximately the inverse of the ^nal'samplinfe fraction used to select a 
particular case. For example, cases selected from the first-stag^ A sampj/e, 
-after undupllcfttion, with no other , factors entering In, would have a weight 
'of 10; cases. selected from the D sample a weight of 20; cases selected from 
the B, C, and E samples a weight of 40; and cases selected from the F and 

4 ■ ' 

G samples a weight pf 134. \ 

' Other factors do enter In. These include different respOnSe rates 
by organizations In the varioiis divisions to the prior crafts mem^rship 
organizations survey, Whl<:h enhance or lessen the probability of sel^ectlon 
arid hence lower or raise the crtHfTsperson weights accordingly; vatyipg rates 
of multiple organization membership^ that act to raise the weights to\ a , 
greater "or lesser degtee; and, fina'lly,' varying ^ate^ of response to ^oth 
stages of the individual crafts-artls^:s survey, which operate again tol raise" 

the final sample weights. Calculation of final weights to use in analysis 

•- - i' 
should wait until hoph the first and second stages of the craftspersonsj sur- 

<r I 

vey are completed and more complete information on all of these factors: is 

i ■ 

available. " I ' 

As is evident, a representative sample of, crafts-artists belonging 
to organizations that provides reliable estimates, for the key dlmenslo^ of 
media can be achieved, but at the price of considerable complcxijfy. The 
complexity results from the fact that available information on crafts-artists 
media 16 ofganliatlon-based rather than person-based. It is reconmended ^ 
that the- sample design for the crafts-artists survey be kept as simple as 
possible. Nevertheless, given the interest of the Arts Endowment and others 
in the crafts world in understanding each type of craf tsperson, the informa- 
tion on members' media provided by respondents to the crafts membership or- 
ganizations survey should undoubtedly be used to structure the design of the 
Individuals survey. 
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CHAPTER IV ^' . 

CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED ST^tES TODAY: 

A PROFILE 

«» . , ' . ^ • ■ ' ^ 

- , ' . I ' ' 

INTPObUCTION , ' . > . \ . ' 

The national survey of crafts membership organizations cort- 
ducted by Mathematica Policy Research in 1978 obtained information on 
a broad range of characteristics of crafts groups and their members. 
No previous survey has covered such a large or representative number 
<)f crafts membership organizations. The preceding chapter discussed 
the implications of the survey results for design of a subsequent 
survey of individual crafts-artists selected from organization member- 
ship roils. TlVls chapter presents the findings of the survey as they 
illuminate the character and condition of crafts membership organi- 
zations in the United States today. . ^ 

Voluntary crafts "organizations are formed to serve needs and 
interests of their members. A number 6f items on the survey question- 
naire focused directly or indirectly on membership characteristics. 
Respondents were asked about the geograghic location of their member&h±F 
and about crafts me4ia "In' which members work ^Responses to a question 
on membership ,«}lze make it possible to estimate the numbers of crafts-^ 
persons ip^'each area of the countt:y and working in each medium. Two 
other qj6estionnaire items » activities the organization is involved in 
and whether or not presentation of work to a jury is required for member- 
ship, were asked to help determine the proportion of crafts 
organizations whose members are engaged in producing high-quality work 



on a professional basis versus organizations geared primarily to . 
recreational craf tspersons. 

Other Items* on the survey questionnaire relate to the organlza- ' 
tional structure and characteristics of the crafts membership groups^ 
themselves. Jhese variables Include corporate structure (prof it or / 
nonprofit), whether the organization has paid staff or. owns or rents 
any facilities, expenditure levels and sources of funds,- and problems 
th^ organization p^ericelves. Patterns of response to these questions 
should provide insight Into the degree of ofganlzational matatltyoE the craf ts 
world and indicate areas where outside help or attention seems needed. 

Finally, several remaining questionnaire items, looked at to- 
gether, may shed light on the development of crafts membership organl- 
zatlons over time and fhelr relationship to the broader environment. 
These variables Include longevity of crafts membership oi;ganlzatlons 
(years in existence), the clientele served by their activities (members 
only, members and other craf ts prof esslonals, or the general public), 
geographic dispersion of the organization's membership (whether the 
group represents primarily a local, state, regional, or national con- 
stltuency), and, finally, the extent to which the organization's stated 
purposes are congruent with the activities it reports carrying out. 

The discussion that follows looks in turn at each olf these 
dimensions of the organized crafts world—ipembetship characteristics, 
organizational structure, and development over time in the broader 
environmental context. The discussion is largely , descriptive. The 
survey of crafts membership organlzlfttlons was conducted primarily to 



permit a more ^ost-ef f ectlve design for the subsequent' survey of Indi- 
vidual crafts-attlsts. .Hypotheses were not formulated In advance re- 
gardlng the behavior of craft? membership organizations, and the content 
of the survey was not designed to permit rigorous statistical analysis 
of the fiiidings within the context of an explanatory framework. Time 
and resource constraints also limited the present study to a descriptive 
analysis of one-way and two-way tabulations. The last section of this 
chapter presents recommendations for furtheV research using the data 
collected in the crafts membership organizations survey. 

Without reviewing the literature on voluntary associations, the f 
findings of crafts organizations surveys in other countries, or other 
relevant studies for testable hypotheses, there are clearly some ccfmmon- 
sense expectations that can be verified by the results of this survey. 
These expectations relate primarily to membership size. One vjould expect 
other things equal, that more large-size, groups would be Incorporated, 
have paid staff, own or rent facilities, carry out more activities, and 
have more sources of funds than smaller-slie organizations. One would 
also expect larger-size groups to account for a larger proportion of 
organizations with a regional, national, or international membership 
than of organizations with a state or Ipcal membership and to have been 
in existence for longer periods of time. Cross-tabulations of variables 
by membership size are presented at appropriate pointS^in the^ discuss ion 
to test these expectations. # 

All variables presented are also cross-tabulated by geographic^ 
division and by the media reported as most popular amon^ the organi- 
zation's members. It is believed that .readers of this report who are 
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active in the crafts world will, be most Interested In lelarnlng whether 
crafts organizations differ in <|ifferent areas of the country, or 
according to type of media. No prior expectations inform this analysis;' 
instead, the description of crafts membership organization characteristics 
by geographic location and medl^ will undoubtedly suggest questions 
"^for further research. ^ j 



membeJrship of crafts associations ^ , ^ 

, ' ' Who are the people who belong to crafts membjkrship organizations? 
The national crafts mfembershlp or ganlza,t Ions' survey does not provide data 
on the characteristics of individual crafts-artist jtembers as such— their 
training, economic level, whether crafts work is central or peripheral 
to their livelihood, whether they have roots in ethnic crafts traditions, 
and many other aspects that ptfesumably the subseqtj'ent crafts-artists 
survey will examine. Nevertheless, the survey of lorganization^does 
shed light on some characteristics of individual craf tspersons, including 
where they live,ltheir preferred media, how many there are; whether 
their interests, as evidenced by the activities bf their organizations, 
are primarily to sell or exhibit their crafts ar^d improve their skills,' 
or to keep in contact and socialize with like-m|i.nded persons; and, 
finally, whether their work had to be reviewed |by. a jury of peers for 
membership. Following is a description of the purvey findings or/each 
o^ these variables. 



Geographic Location ' 

Figure IV-1 graphs the percent distribution of the total number 



tut 



of crafts membership organizations in the Un:^ted States as of 1978 by' 
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(No. - 1,218) 
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FIGURE IV-I 

■ / 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF. .ESTIMATED TOTAL CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP 
ORGANIZATIONS BY ^REGION AND DIVISION 
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NOTE- See table I-I for states included in each .region and division; see chapter II for calculation 
,f estimated^nu^Sr of crafts membership organizations, including respondents and estimated nonrespon,^ent^ . . 
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region and division of the country. The total was estimated In chapter 
II to be U2 18 organizations. Including 947 who returned completed * 
questionnaires plus an additional 947 who retimed completed question- 
naires plus/ att additional 271 among >onrespQndents: to the survey estl-^ 
mated to be crafts membership organizations.^ Of this total, the largest^ 
number rare located in the South, with just oveir 30 percent. 'Each of 
the other regions has between 22 and 25 percent. Among divisions, the ' . 
highest concentration of crafts groups— over 18 percfent--ls in the East 
North Central division,, and the second highest concentration in th^ 
Pacific division with over 13 percent of the total. The areas with the 
smallest concentrations are the West Ndrth Central and West South 
Central divisions, and the Mountain division—none of these, areas accounts 
for more than 9 percent of crafts membership organizations. 

Figure lV-2 shows individual states by num^r of craf tsmember- 
■^s^ in decile Intervals. The average number of organizations "is 24; 
the median number is 18— half the states iiave fewer organizations than 
this number and half have more. Tlir^iatlvel^'f ew states with large 
numbers of organizations that pulKth.e average up Include California 
and New York, with relatively large numbers also ia Ohio and Michigan. 

How do these distributions of crafts membership organization? 

■ $ ' 

by geographic area translate into numbers of crafts-artists? Chapter III 
presented updated estimat* of craf tspersons belonging to organizations as of 
1978 for the United States and each division. These estinfates incorporate in- 
formation on the estimated number of organizaticms in each area, membership siz^e 
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* figure iv-2 \ . 

dist'ribution of estimated total crafts membership 

' ORGANiZATION BY STATE 
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4- 



, I I 1 — '—\ — r-i ' ' ' ■ 

1 ^« QX ^0-29 40-49 60-69" 80-89 

10-1.9."^ 39-29 50-59 70-79 90-100 



NOTE: See chapter II for calculation of estimated number of 
crafts membership organizations, including resppndents ^nd estimated 
,„onrespondents. States are grouped by division within each decile 
category. 
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reported by organizations completing questionnaires,, and estimates of 
the "extent of multiple membership (that is, craf tspersons belonging 
to more than one group) developed in the initial phase of the plaAlniftg 
study. Figure IV-3 shows the percen^: distribution by geographic divisioi^ 
of the total .estimated tjiumber of crafts membership organizations and of . 
the total number of estimated craf tgpersons who could be identf f ed by 
geographic ^rea. Note that there are an additional 69,000 crafts-artists 
estimated to belong to groups which indicated their membership was pri- 
marily national or international ra^ter^than regional, state, or local; 

Figure IV-3 also shows the percent distribution by division 
of the total working-age population of the United States age 18 to 
64 for comparative purposes. While one would' not necessarily expect 
crafts-artists to be active tl\roughout the country in direct proportion - 
to the general population, it is important to make this comparison so ^ 
that undue significance is not attached to differing concentrations of 
craf ts-artist? by geographic area. ^ 

Examination of figure IV-3 dofes identify Bome areas of the 
country that ha-is higher proportions of crafts-artist's than one would 
expect 'based on their share of the total adult population.* New England, 
notably, has almost - 15 percent "of estimated craf't's-artists (and 10 per- 
* cent of die organizations) , but less than 6 percent of the working-age 

population.- The East Southj* Central states also have more .craf tspersons, 
' 11 perdent , (ind organi'zationfe-710 percent), than their 6 percent share ] 
of the general population vari^antsf Conversely, involvement in crafts s^ems 
relatively less prevalent in the South and Middle Atlantic ar^as — these 
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FIGURE IV-3- 



* PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 

ESTIMATED CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS, ESTIMATED CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 
' , AND WORKING- AGE POPULATION 
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Craft Organizations (No. » 1,218). 

Craft Artists Belonging to Organizations (No. • 305;893 
identifiable by geographic area)- ' _ ^ 

Working-Age Poi)ulation 18 to 64 .in^ 1977 (No. - 128.594,000), 

MOTE: p«rctnt«gts add up to lOOT for total crafts Mnbarship organi- 
sational total MBbitr crafts-artists » and total vorkint^agc population. The 
totaa of 1,218 organisations is a univarse tfstiMstc— sat table 111-^. The 
total of 303,f93 crafts-artists axclufts anothar 66,965 parsons tstivated 
"to balong to organisations vhich indicated their MBbership was prinarily . 
national or international* at opposed to regional, atate, or local, and 
hence fould not te raliably allocatfd to divisions— see table ni-3« The 
•ource for tN wrkiii|*n« population ii the Bureau of the Census, 
froirisioni;^ijf3;^yf# of , |he Iffylf^g; ^.j^** ^iM*' July 1977, Current 

V 7J4 (Wmmbtr lf?S)i tabla 1, , 1 
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Miilliiiii 
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aivlslons .account for 16 and 17 percent of all adults,, respectively,^ 
but only 10 and 13 percent of crafts-artistjS. liKcpntrast, the con- ^ 
centrations of craftfspersons and (crafts membership organizations) in 
the East North Central and Pacific divisions,' mentioned before, "are 
about in line with. these areas' share of the population. 

Crafts Media of - Members ' , ' 

" A comprehensive study of craf tsperisons requires knowledge of, the 

'kinds-.of materials aij^d techniques they use' and the kinds of dbiects they 
produce. The survey of' crafts membership organizatfons could not ask for ^ 
much detail about members' work. A pretest of the questionnaire indicated 
that it would be hard for a respondent speaking for an entire organization 
to supply precise informi|^on about members,' crafts, and the questionnaire 
was purposefully kept short to encourage response. Two questioi\p v^ere. di- 
rected to the kin<lf of jmedia or materials, such as fiber, wood, leather, and 
so on, organization members work with. First, the respondent was asfced if 
the organization was- oriented to a single, specific craft medium, or whether 
it was a. general crafts organization. Respondents for single-medium groups 
were asked to wtlte in the medium, while respondents for general groups 
were asked to write up to five media in which they knew members '^worked , 
listing first the medium they believed was most popular ■mong their members, 
then the second-most popular medium and so on. .Staff of tlte ^ts Endowment 
developed a coding scheme to classify the hadnwritten media entries, in- 
cluding- ninejj^^* categories— fiber, clay, metal, wood, glass, leather, 
paper, ."ot?ier" media, and multi-media— and over seventy detailed codes 

.within these categories. ( 

Figure IV-4 looks at the distinction between single-medium and- 
general. crafts groups and at how many media were listed by general 



... , FIGURE IV-4 . 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CR/^S MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS BY SPECIFIC VERSUS 

GENERAL MEDIA FOCUS AND NUMBER OF MEDIA 
LliSTfiD BY GENERAL GROUPS, Uf.S., 1978 
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16.6 
26.7 



Listing One Medium 
Listing Two rtedla 
Listing Three Media 

Listing Four Media 



Listing Five Media 



Single- 
Ned iun 
Groups 



General 
Groups 



' SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations 
conducted by Mathematlca Policy Research, responses to questions 5a and tb. 

NOTE: A few organizations listed as many as eight media (1.3 percent 
liited 8; 0.2 percent listed 7; and 2.3 percent listed 6).. 
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groups.^. Over o|ie-thlrd of crafts membership organizations are oriented 

^to a single medium of crafts work. Another one-quarter are general 

groups that^ listed five media their members work in^ and still another 

^Ixth are general groups that mentioned four media. 

A 'table IV- 1 shows in percentage terms which of the nine broad 

media categories are most often mentioned by s±ngel7medium groups, and 

similarly which are listed first by general gjroups as the most prevalent 

among their members and which are listed second. Clearly, fiber and 

clay are the predominant media ^of '^organized craf tspersons. Almost two- 

. tf> i . 

thirds of single-medium groups are comprised .of fiber artists, such as 

weavers, embroiderers, quiltmakers; arid so on. Fiber runs second to 

clay as the medium mentioned most often f^rst by general groups — it has 

less than 30 percent of first mentions, but is listed most frequently as 

the second most popular medium of general; groups with almost 44 percent 

of second mentions. The pattern for clay is just the reverse— less thi 

one-quarter of single-medium groups are oriented to ceramics, porcelaint 

china painting, and so on. Similarly, clay crdfts are the second/most 

popular medium of^ less than -20 percent of general groups, but they take 

first place as most ^popular among general groups with 50 percent of first 

mentions. These findings suggest that fiber artists have formfed more 

cohesive associations amoung themselves than have persons involved with 

clay crafts who tend to be members of general groups along with other 

types of crafts-artists. 



^ ' ^;3jUaders should note that percentages in this graph and remaining 
tables* Snd figures in- this chapter are basied on organizations which sent 
In coriipleted questionnaires rather than the tQtal estimated universe. 
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-TABLE IV-l- 



percent distribution of single-medium responses and first and 
Second listings of genepal groups by broad media categories, ,u.s., 1978 





Specific 


Gier^cral Grouos 


"Primarv" 






V 


Nedxtiin 


Category 


Groups 1 


First 


Second 






Listi^g 


Listing 




Fiber 


64.7% 


27.9% 


43.9% 


-42.0% 


Clay 


23.4 


50.1 • 


18.4 


39.8 


Metal 


2.3 


4.8 


11.9 


3.8 


Wood 


2.8 


6.2 


10.5 


4.9 


Glass 


2.0 


*2.0 


4.5 


. 2.0 


Leather 


0.9 


0.5 


2.6 " 


0.7 


Paper ^ 
Other media 


0.6 
1.7 


0.5 
5.7 


0.7 
4.3 


0.5 
4.2 


Multi-media 


1.7 


2.3 


3.3 


2.1 


• ** 

Total 


ioo:i 


100.0 


- 100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


' (351) 


(563) 


(538) 


(914) 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations. con- ^ 
ducted by Mathematica Policy research, responses to questions 5a and 5b. 

\ ' *^ ^ 

^ CombineS^ responses of single-medium ^groups with first mentions of 
general groups. ' ' \ 

^ Includes such media as plastic, ivory, tol6, candles, egg decor, 
bread, and. so on. See appendix H. 

' . ^ Includes such categories as dolls and toys, clothing, nature crafts, 
befell crafts,^ and so on. See appendix H. 
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None of- the remaining seven braad media type accounts tor more 
than -3 percept of single-medium groups or more than 7 percent* of first, 
mentions by general groups, although metal and wood are each listed 
second by over 10 pejcent of general groups. Genetally^ crafts-artists 
working in these dther kinds of media are found more frequently as 
members of general groups rather than in specialized, specific-medium • 
organizat^ns. ' • , . 

' ^ - What one would like to know in addition to how many organiza- ^ 
tlons pention particular types of media is how many individual crafts- * 
artists work in each type. Devteloping such efetimates is ndt a simple 
•matter. To single out one problem, consider that a medium listed first/ 
by a general group' that mentioned five media in all may engage anywhere 
•from 20^to 100 percent of the membership, and so on fou the other 
mentiqns. Ap^kndix H provides estimates, developed under a particular 
set of assumptions, of the numbers of craf tspersons working in each 
-of the broad medlaNi^^egories and detailed subcategories identified by 
the Arts Endowment. (Also shown are the number of organizations listing 
each media sifbcategory.) These estimates are approximate, but probably 
: validly capture the relative distribution of the various media types among 
organized craf tspersons in* the country today* 

Analysis in this chapter of crafts-artists' media looks only at 
the responses of the organizations tpemselves. To simplify presentation, 
ah ind/icator of ^hfe "primary" medium of crafts membership groups is 
used that combines responses of single-medium organizations with re-r 
sponses listed first by general groups. T^ie percent distribution of 
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this variable is shovn in the last coliann of tfeble IV-1.. Fiber is 
thfe primary' medium for 42 percent of crafts membership organizations, 
followed closely' by clay. None, of the other media account for more 



-th 



than 5 'percenC of the total. \ 7 

The. following. figures reiate the distribution of crafts member- 
ship organizations by m^dia and tlieir distVibutioh by geographic division 
of the country. Figure 'IV-5 shows the proportion of , crafts membership 
organizations that are oriented to a -single medium among national groups 
and the organizations in each division.^ Clearly, organizations with a 
national or international memb-^ip are predominantly oriented to a 
jingle medium-alp>ost 60 percent L specific-mediuin groups compared 
ta' less than 40 percent on aVerag ^gr . t he coUntry as a whcfle. Single- 
medium" groups account for about 35 to 45 percent of the organizations in 
each division, except in New England and the East and West South Central 
kreas, where less than 30 percent of crafts memberships groups are ^ 
organized in this manner., » • 

Looking at types of media, table IV-2 shows the distribution of 
national groups and of organizations in each division by primary .medium. 
Fiber accounts for almost 40 to almost 50 percent of crafts membership 
organizations in every division, except the West South. Central states 
and New England, with only 30 and 33 percent, respectively, of groups 
primarily interested in that medium. National membership groups 

including national membership groups in the totals for a geo- 
. graphic area— for example; allocating a national group located in New 

York City to the M"id(Jl.e Atlantic divigipn-.-could distort the picture 
"of crafts-artists actually resident in that area and the groups known to 

be serving them. ^ 
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FIGURE IV-5 
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each dlvlslpn 
(see .table Iv-2 
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PERCENT OF NATIONAL CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP^ ORGANIZATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN 
EACH DIVISION ORIENTED TO A SINGLE CRAFT MEDIUM 
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t . / ... 

SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts memberships organizations conducted by Mathematlca 

Policy Research, responses to question 5a. 

NOTE: "National" groups Include organizations responding to question 13 that their membership 
was primarily national or International as opposed to regional, state, or local. 
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TABLE IV-2 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL CRAFT ORGANIZATIONS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH DIVISION BY MEMBERSHIP SIZE 



Mfion and ' ' 
* Diviaion 

. )L 1 


' Fiber 


Clay 


Metal 


Wood 


Glass 


Leather . 


Paper 


Other 


Multi- 
^eaia 


Number o€ 

Respondent 


national uroups 






6. 92 


8. 3Z* 




1.4% 


2.8Z 


- 9.7Z. 


4.2% 


/ 72 


Northeaat 










« .-^ 






/- 






N«w Ens land 

Middle Atlantic ^ • 


33.7 
45.0 


45.7 
45.0 


7.6 ^ 
3.0 


5.4 

3;o 


. 2.2 





2.2 
1.0 


2^2 
1.0 


2.2 
2.0 ^ 


92 
100 


North Central 






















East North Central 
West North Central 


44.6 
46.8 


41. 9 
27.4 


2.7 


3.4 
4.8 


2.7 
1.6 


4.8 




4.1 
9.7 


0.7 
4.8 - 


148 
62 


'Sou til 












4 > 








• 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


45.8 
48.7 
. 29.8 


45.8 
35.5 
47.4 


0.9 
1.8 


10.5 
5.3 


0.9. 
2.6 . 


1.8 


1.8 


L3 
8.8 


1.9 
1.3 
?*5 


107 
76 
57 


West 












/ > ■ 

/ 








1 

76 S 
124 « 


^ Mountain 
Pacific , 


38.2 
46.8 


39.5 
35.5 


9.2 

.5.6 


2.6 
4.0 


3.2 


1.3 




• 6.6 
4.0 


2.6 
0.8 

• < *> 


, TOTAL 

1 


42.0 


39.8 


3.8 


^ 4.9 

4 


2.0 


0.7 


0.5 


4.2 


' 2.1 


914 


\ SOURCE: 19^8 national survey of craf ts^embership organizations conducted by Mathematica Policy Research, responses to^uestions 5a. and 5b« 



NOTE:^ "National" groups include organizations responding to quest io 13 that their membership was primarily national or international aa 
opposed to regional, state, or locate See appendix H for detailed media included in each category. "Primary" medium combines responses of single-medium 
groups with first mentions of general groups. ^ ' 
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also have a low' proportion -oriented to fiber (32 percent). Clay , 
Is the, favored medium of 35 to 45 percent of the groups In all areas of 
the country, except the "Vest North Central states where clay crafts 

• • • 

claim less than 30 percent of the groups and> conversely, the/West South 
Central area, where they claim over 45 percent. National membetship 
groups, again, include a low proportion oriented primarily 'to 
clay — less than 30 percent. ^ 

Lopking at the other media categories, the most evident phenomenon 
Is tVie concentration of groups oriented to metal, wood,, glass, leather, 
paper, other media, and multl-tnedia among national membership organi- 
zations compared to regional, state, and local organization? In the 
divisions, ^ Crafts-artists wotklng. In these media may be relatively few 
In number, but they have joined- together to form nationally-based associa- 
tions. Some, other patterns are tfiso' evident by division^. Metal groups 
are conspicuously absent from the West North Central states aAd more than 
usually prevalent In the Mountain states (with over 9 percent of the total 
for this division) . Wood groups are especially prevalent In the East 
South Central states. Leather groups show up In larger than expected 
numbers In the West North Central area; while the West North and South 
Central states have larger numbers of groups primarily oriented to "other' 
media or to multi-media. 

Membership Size 

/ ' Number of members belonging to each crafts organization has 

been used in this report to calculate estimated numbers of individual 
crafts-artists by geographic division and media typ^e. The distribution 



of organizations by membership size categories also says somethlng^about 
crafts-artists' joining patterns— whether they belong to larger niimbers 
of smaller gro.ups or the reverse. Of course, membership size of organl- 

• • • 

zatlons Is always changing. The size patterns charactferlzlng crafts 
membership organizations at an^ne time may represerit>^apartlcular stage 
in their general organizational growth. The subsequent discussion of 
organiizational structure and development over time of crafts toembership 
groups will return to this point. Nevertheless, it is useful to ?:ake a 
brief look now at the current spread of crafts membership organizations 
on the size dimension. ' " ^ 

Figure IV-6 shows the percent distribution of crafts membership 
organizations in the United States by the seven size Intervals identifed 

on the survey questionnaire: less than 25 members, 25 to A9, 50 to 99, 

♦ 

100 to 499, 500 to 1,999, 2,000 to 4*, 999, and 5,000 or more. It is ' 
evident looking at figure IV-6 that crafts membership groups tend to be . 
small in size—over one-third of the survey respondents have less than 
50 members and only 14 percent have more than 500 members. The media 
membership size is 91. « ' . 

Table IV-3 shows the size distribution of crafts membership 
organizations, in each division of the country.' As expected, the national 
org^zations have the highest percentages in the larger size categories 
(over 500 members). The median size category^ for each' division is enclosed 
in a box, showing that organizations in almost all areas divide >Bqually 
around a number in the 50 to 99 members category. New England is the 
exception, with median membership falling in the 100 to' 499 category. 
The Pacific division also stands out by having the second hijghest 
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FIGURE, lV-6 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS 
BY MEMBERSHIP SIZE, U.S., 1978 
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source: 1978 national survey of crafts meaberJjhlp organizations conducted by Mathematlca Policy Research, 
responses to question 11. . 
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TABLE IV-3 

i 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH DIVISION BY MEMBERSHIP SIZE 



Region and Division 



National Groups 



Northeast 
Mcv England 
Middle Atlantic 

Worth Central 

East North Central 
west North Central 

South 

South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 

West 
Mountajin 
Pacific 



Less than 

25 ^5 to 50 to 
Meabers A9 99 



500 2,500 5,000 Nuiriier . 

lo to r or Respondent 

2,499 *t999 More Organizations 




10.6 
1A.3 

16.9- 
17.7 

22.9 
25.6 
19.0 

20.5 
12.9 



8.5 
15.2 



25.5- / 38737 



/27.6/ 32.4 



20.8 /I8.8/ 



17.7 /22.6 / 



31.2 
37.1 



16.5 



20.5 /iy.9 / 

12.1 



/13.8/ 34.9 
~ 29.5 



/25.9/ 34.5 



2B.9 
20.2 



/I7.9/ 29.5 



/21.8/ .29.8 



yl6'.0 
10.5 

11.0 
4.8 

11.0 
5.1 
6.9 

5.1 
12.9 



1.1 



0.6 



0.6 



.9 
1.7 



1.3 



2.4 



-94 
105 

154 
62 

109 
78 
58 

78 
1Z4 



' source: 1978 national survey of ««tB .^^bershlp org».l.atlons. conducted by Mathe^tlca. PoUcy 
Research, responses to question 11. . > - - ' 

KOTE: "National" g.oUps include organizations -Ponding -^<^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^'^ "^"'^"^'^ 

was primarily national or international as opposed to regional, state, or local. . 
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percentage in the 500 to' 1,999 members category (almost 13 percent 
compared to New England's 16 percent) and the highest percentage-even 
though less than 3 percent— in the 2,000 or more members categories. 

Table IV-4 shows the size distribution of crafts membership 
organizations by primary medium. Groui^ oriented to fiber tend to be 
smaller than groups oriented to any other media type. Less than 39 per- 
- cent of fiber groups ha^^e 100 or more members, while 52 percent of all 
other crafts groups are at least this big. The small numbers of leather 
and paper groups also stand out in that none have 500 or more members. 

/ ° ■ 

Members' Professionalism 

The interest of the Arts Endowment in surveying persons active 
in crafts ^ is primarily in those engaged in selling or exhibiting 
their work ot» a professional basis. The crafts membersliip organizations 
. survey askedi two questions that help determine whether the .membership 
of respondent organizations is made up primarily of professional crafts- 

persons in this sense. 

Th0 survey questionnaire asked organizations to indicate 
whether th^y^were involved in any of the following activities in 1977: 
exhibits ,j feales , apprer/ficeship programs, craft courses, workshops, 
other educjational br research activities, social functions, publications, 
and all otker activities. Almost 70 percent of organizations reported 

i 

Involvement in three to six of these activities. Table IV-5 shows the 
percent o^^j all crafFs groups, of groups with a national membership, and 
of the regional, state, and local groups in each division indicating they 
had carried out each of these activities (except the "other" category 
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TABLE IV-4 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF , CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS 
IN EACH PRIMARY MEDIUM CATEGORY 
.BY MEMBERSHIP SIZE ' 



• 


1 

Medium ^ 


Less tlian 
' 25 
Members 


25. to 
49 


50 to / 
99 / 


100 
td 
499 


500 
to 
1,999 


2,000 

! to 

4,999 


5,000 
or 

more 

1 / 1 


Number 
•Respondent 
Organizations 






* 16.8% 


> 

23. 4Z 


21.0% 


29.4% 


7.6% 


0.8% 


1.0% 


381 




Clav 'A 


17.0 


12.0 


19.8 


34.0 


14.5 


2.2 


0.6 


359 




Metal ' j 


• 15.6 


18.8 


21.9 


.' 25.0 


12.5 


3.1 


3.1 


32 




Wood 


20.0 


13.3 


13.3 


24 .4 


24 .4 


2.2 


/ 2.2 - 


A R 




Glass 


27.8 




22.2 


27.8 


22.2 






18 


> 


Leather 


20.0 


40.0 


<• 


20.0 








5 ^ 
u> 
5 ' 




P4per 


20.0 




20.0 , 


60.0 










' Other Media 13.2 
Multi-^Media 22.2 


7.9 
11.1 


18.4 
5.6 


47.4 
50.0 


2.6 
5.6 


10.5 
5.6 




38 
18 



- SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations, conducted by Mathematica Policy Research, 
responses to questions 5a, 5b, and 11. ' 

NfOTE: "Primary medium" is based on responses of single-medium groups plus first listings of general groups. 
See appendix H for detailed media types included in each broad category. 
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TABLE IV-5 

PERCENT OF NATIONAL CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
IN EACH DIVISION INVOLVED IN SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES IN 1977 



Region and 
Division 


Exhibits 


Sa les 


Apprentice- 
^ ship 
Programs ^ 


Craft 
Courses 


Workshops 


Other £d. 
or Research. 
Activities 


Social 

Functions 


./ 

Publ Icat ions 


national groups 


B7.5X 


56.9% 


21.1% 


'47.9% 


77. 8Z 


62.9% 


58.0% 


79.2% 


Northeast 








/■ 










Ncv England 
Middle Atlantic 


83.0 
91.4 


85.9 
71.7 


15.1 
16.0 


53.8 
44.3 


65.2 
83.0 


36.7 
J5.2 


57.0 
56.6 


44.6 
43.8 


North Central 


















f 

East North Central 
Vest North Central 


89.6 
91.8 


73.5 
68.9 


14.5 
16.9 


47.0 
55.0 


72.2 
73.3 


/ 42.9 
/ 44.1 

f ^ 


, 70.9 , 
/ 68.9 ' 


46.9 

50.0 


South 






' 












SoMth Atlantic 
EjAst South Central 

Vest South Central 

f 


83.2 
92.1 
85.6 


80.4 
72.7 
70.0 


11.4 

13.0 , 
11.9 


42.1 
41/. j . 
53. A 


72.9 
66.7 
74.1 


50.0 
34,7 
38.6 


v59.6 
61.3 
€4.4 


46^7 
44,8 


Uest 


















Mountain 
Pacific 


80.8 

90.6 


78.2 
60.8 


9.0 
12.1 


33.3 
41.3 


59.7 
72.2 


25.6 
37.1 


63.6 

69.8 / 

— -—^ 


34,6 
44,7 


Total - 


87.7 

(934) 


72.1 
(929) 


14.0 
(924) 


45.4 
(925) 


72. a 
(924^ 


40.6 
(911) 


63./ 
(9?^) 


47,6 
(918) 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organl'zatlons, conducted by Hathematlca Policy Research, 
responses, to questions 6a through 6li. . ^ 

NOTE: Percentages do not add up to 100. "National" groups Include organizations responding to question 13 
that their membership was primarily national or International as opposed to regional, state, or local./ 



which only 12 percent of groups mentioned). Over 88 percent of crafts mem- 
bershlp groups exhibited their members' work and 72 percent held sales and 
offered workshops—considerably higher figures than the 64 percent that held 
social functions. High percentages also put put publications (48 precent), 
gave craft courses (A5 percent) , and carried out: other educational or research 
activities (41 percent). Relatively few offered formal apprenticeship pro- 
grams (14 precept), but the weight of the findings suggests that mosf crafts 
membership organizations are oriented to professional craf tspersons who ,de- 
sire to exhibit and market their work and to improve their skills. 

Looking at patterns of organizational activities by area of the country, 
some variation Is evident. Many' more national groups were Involved in publi- 
cations and also in other educational or research activities than was true of 
the regional, state, and local groups in any of the divisions. Conversely, 
fewer national groups held sales. Many more groups in New England held sales 
that the average, while the reverse was true for the Pacific area. Workshops 
were particularly popular in the Middle Atlantic states and much less popular 
in the Mountain area. In fact, the- Mountain states show less commitment to 
training and lnformatl<m activities generally— this area ranks lowest in pro- 
portion of crafts membership groups involved in^ courses, publications, and 
other educational or research activities, as well as workshops.' 

\ Table IV-6 shows patterns of organizational activities by primary medium. 
Leather groups stand out by virtue of being involved in very few activities. 
With the exception of exhibits and apprenticeship programs, much snaller per- 
centages of leather groups ar« engaged i|l the activities listed than is typi- 
cal of crafts membership organizations generally (refer back to table IV-5 



TABLE 



PERCENT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH PRI^Y 
SuiTcATEGORY INVOLVED IN SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES IN 1977 





Fiber 
Clay 
Metal 
Wood 
Glass 
Leather 
Paper 

Othter Media 

/ 

. V 

MulCl -Media 



84.07. 
90.8- 
99.3 
88.9 
83^3 
83.3 
80.0 
89.5 
84.2 



61.2% 
81.8 
80.0 
80.0 
76.5 
33.3 
20.0 
73.7 
89.5 



Apprentice 
6h±p 
Programs 

7.2% 
19.1 
17.1 
22.7 
11.1 
16.7 
20.0 
23.7 
21.1 



dther Ed. 
or Research 
Workshops Activities 



Social 
Functions 



Publications 



50.0 
27.8 
16.7 
40.0 
51.4 
42. 1 



77.3%. 
72.5 
,51.4 
68.9 
64.7 
33.3 
100.0' 
, 63.2* 
57.9 



38/9% 
42.8 
44. 1 
47.7 
64.7 

40.0 
45.9 
21.1 



59.0% 

68.9 

71. A 

61.4 

88.2 

16.7 

40.0 

68.4 

36.8 



45.8%- 

45.2 

45.7 

65.9 

55.6 

33.3 

40.0 Z 
I 

73.7 
I 

47.4 



1,78 national su„ay o, crafts .a^bership o.sanizatlons conductad Matha«atlc. Policy Rasaarch. 
responses to questions 6a through 6h. 

«OTE. "Priory »aaiW is ba,ad o„- raspoasas ot alasla-»adiu. groups plus ^rst listings of ganaral group.. 
Saa appS'H forTatailad .adla typas ladudad la aach broad catagory. . . 
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for the percent of all crafts groups reporting each activity). Groups 
oriented to wood and to '•other': media are more Involved In publications 
than the Average, while multi-media groups are more Involved In sales. 

Table IV-7 shows the percent of organizations Involved In specified 
activities by membership size. The largest organlzatlons-those with 
5,000 or more m6mbers~stand out. as expected. In having the highest or 
second highest proportion Involved In every activity, except crafty courses, 
where these groups rank third. However, there Is" clearly no linear 
:relatlonshlp between size and Ukelihood of undertaking a particular activity. 
Very small groups-those with uttder 25 members- Include a higher proportion 
than average having sales and apprenticeship programs, although they rank at 
the bottom for all other activities. 

The survey also asked respondents whether membership in their 
organization was contingent upon review of samples of work by a panel of 
accomplished craf tspersons or a "jury." Responses to the survey indicate 
that almost 30 percent of crafts organizations require jurying of work for 
all members, another 10 percent require jurying for certain levels of mem- 
berships, and the remainder have no jury requirement. Figure IV-7 shows the 
distribution of national groups and organizations in each division by th6se 
requiring presentation of work to a jury for some or all meters. New 
E^land stands out as having the largest proportion of organizations with a 
jury requirement~45- percent compared to the average of almost 30 percent, 
followed by the South Atlantic division with almost 40 percent. In contrast, 
the West South Central states have the most open organizations, with only 
ICr percent requiring jurying of wotk. followed by the West North -Central ^ 



TABLE IV-7 

PERCENT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH 
MEMBERSHIP SIZE CLASS I^OLVED IN SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES IN 1977 



Membership 
^ Size 


Exhibits 


Sales 


Apprentice- 
ship 
Programs 


Craft 
Courses 


Workshops 


Otter Ed. 
or Research 
Activities 


Social 
Functions 


Publications 


Under 25 


77.13; 


72. 7Z 


1 

15.7% 


28.6% 


57.9% 


27.0% . 


52.3% 


19.0% 


25 - 49 


%2.4 


59.5 


9.8 


33.6 


72.5 


32.4 


61.6 


28.9 


50 - 99 


91.7 


79.9 


13.9 


46.6 


71.0 


42.8 

■r 


67.4 


45.9 


100 - 499 


90.2 


72.4 


13.4 


49.2 


74.8 


44. 1 


68.3 


64.2 


500 - 1,999 


95.2 


. 76.9 


20.6 


68.3 


' 84.5 


53.8 


61.8 


63.5 


2,000 - 4,999 


94.4 " 


66.7 


11.8 


72.2 


83.3 


66.7 


66.7 


88.9 


5,000 or More 


100.0 


75.0 


25.0 


hl.b 


100. 0 


75.0 


83.3 » 


87.5 

* 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organ tzat tons conducted by Mathematica Policy 
responses to question 6a through 6h. ^ . .. 
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FIGURE lV-7 • \ 

PERCENT OF NATIONAL CRAFTS ' MEHBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH DIVISION 

HAVING A JURY REQUIREMENT FOR SOME OR ALL MEMBERS 



\ 



(N) 



45 



40 



35 



30 



25 



20 



15 



10 



0 



44. 5Z 



22.62 



National New 



36.52; 

I 



22. 4Z 



Middle 



40. 8Z 



:3!: 



groups 



Fast North U«>st North South 



29. 5Z 



25. 6Z. 



10. OX 



England Atlfintlc Central Contra! 
(92) (104) (1.^2). (I6J) 



Cast South West South 



At laiit Ic Central Central 
(108) (78) (60) 



Mountain, 
(78) 



33. IZ 



Pacific 

(127) 



vO 

I 



SOURCE ; 



1*978 national survey of -crafts membership organizations conducted by Mathematica Policy 
Research » responses to question 12. 

NOTE: "National" groups, include those who responded to question 13 that their memberships were 
primarily national or international as opposed to regional, state, or local • 
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division with liss than 20 percent. National membership groups Include 
less than 25 percent with a jury requlrefcent ; or less than the. U.S. average. 

Figure shows the percent of crafts membership groups oriented 

to each broad media type that require jurying of work for some or all of 
their members. Metal groups rank highest on this dlmension-53 percent have 
- a jury requirement compared to less than SO percent typically for all crafts 
' membership organizations. Paper and clay groups have the next highest 
proportions requiring iurying of work. The groups with the least stringent 
requirements °^rL those categorized as "other," the ,nulti-media groups, and 
the leather groups. Only 11 percent, 16 percent, and 17 percent,' respec- . 
tlvely, of these kinds of organizations require that all or some of their 
applicants' work be subjected to a jury review as a requirement for metnbership 

What should one make of the dif f er^il^^^>^ geographic division and 
primary medium in the proportion of crafts groups)having a jury requirement 
for membership? Responses to the question on activities suggest that a 
high proportion of crafts membership) groups in all areas and representing . 
all media types are oriented to the needs of professional craf tspersons. If 
the proportions having a jury requirement were similar among areas and media 
types, one could reasonably use this variable to further single out those 
groups committed to a high quality of professional work. However, the 
differences found suggest, not that crafts-artists in New England or those 
working in metal are of higher quality than others, but that crafts member- 
ship organizations have developed differently in some areas and among some 
crafts media than in others. 
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FIGURE IV-8 



Percent of 
Media Category 



Primary 
Medium 



PERCENT CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH PRIMARY MEDIUM 
REQUIRING JURYING OF WORK FOR SOME OR ALL MEMBERS 




Fiber ' 
(380) 



Clay Metal Wood Glass Leather Paper 
(350) (34) (45) (18) (6). (5) 



Other 
Media 
(38) 



Multi- 
Media 
(19) 



• SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership urgani^ations^onducted by Mathematica Policy Research, 
responses' to question 12* 

NbxE:- Primary medium is based on responses of single-medium, groups plus first listings of general groups. 
See appendix H for detailed media types Included In each broad category. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAFT GROUPS ^ , 

The discussion now turns fro* membership characteristics of crafts 
'organizations to loo. at their organizational structure and internal operations. 
*The focus in this sector is on how crafts membership .groups are formally 
organized and what levels of resources-personnel, facilities, and funds- 
are currently available to sustain them. Also examined are the problems 
they perceive. An understanding of organizational characteristics and needs 
should provide guidance to ' the National Endowment for the Arts 
and other ctaf ts-supporting institutions for program planning. , 

The .crafts membership organizations survey included questions on . 
profit-nonprofit status of crafts organizations, staff and facilities, 
level of expenditures and sources of funds, as well as perceived problems. 
The discussion takes up each of these organizational j:haracteristics in 
turn and relates them to the previous findings on membership. 

Corporate Status 

Most crafts membership orgsnlzatlons-over 62 percent-are legally 
. incorporated. Almost 53 percent o, the fotal. or 85 percent of the corporations, 
are nonprofit 501-C-3 (tax-exempt) organizations. The other 15 percent of 
incorporated groups are pres^bly profit-making or perhaps uncertain about . 
or waiting to receive their tax-exempt status. 

Tables IV-8 through IV-10 sho. the percent of crafts m^ershlp 
groups that are Incorporated a.d the percent of the latter that\re tax- 
exempt "vlthln each geographic division, each primary medium category, and each 
membership size class. There Is' a definite relationship of Incorporation to . 
membership size, .ith groups hailng lOO or «ore mc«b«s mu,ch more 11.^, 
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TABLE IV-8 

PFRPFNT OF NATIONAL CRAFTS MEMSBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS^ AND ORGANISATIONS 
IN^CT D?VmS ?^T ARE INCORPORATED. NONPROFIT. HAVE PAID P^ksONNEL. 
. AND own' AND/OR RENT FACILITIES 



Region ° and 
Division 



Percent of Total 
Organizations 
that are 
Incorporated 



Percent of 
Incorporated 
Organizations 
that are 
Nonprofit 



Percent of 
Total Organi- 
zations with 
Paid Officers 
or Staff 



Pei;cent of 
Total Organi- 
zations Owning 
and/or Renting 
Facilities 




Northeast 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 

North Central 

East Nonfeh Central 
West North Central 



68.8 
57.6 



58.1 
61.0 



78.1 
86.-0 



89.5 
91. 7 i 



A5.2 
31. A 



24.8 
21.0 



61.3 
61.2 



49.3 

49.2 



South 



South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 



61.3 

71.6. 

68.4 



■89.2 
83.0 
82.1 



42.2 
36.4 
42.4 



56.1 
45.5 
57.6 



West 




SOURCE- 1978 national survey of crafts n^embersMp organizations-conducted 
by Mathertlca'poilcy Research; responses to questions 4... 4b. and 8. 

, NOTE. "National" groups i-lude organizations re^^^^^^^ 
that' their membership was primarily national or international opp 
regional, state, or local. 
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TABLE IV-9 " 

PERCENT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH PRIMARY MEDIUM 
CATEGORY THAT ARE INCORPORATED, NONPROFIT, HAVE 

PAID PERSONNEL, AND OWN AND/ OR RENT FACILITIES 



.Primary 
Medium 



Percent of Total 
Organizations 
that are 
Incorporated 



Percent of 
Incorporated 
Organizations 
that are 

Nonprofit 



Fiber 


- 50.0% 


Clay 


70.3 


Metal 


• 56.3 


Wood 


81.0 . 


Glass 


80.0 


Leather 


. 66.7 

* 


Paper 


'80.0 


Other Media 


75.7 


Multi-Media 


52.6- 



Total 
(N) 



^1.8 

(874) 



85.0 

• (540) 



Percent of 
Total Organi- 
zation^ with 
Paid Officers 
or Staff 



33.7 
(904) 



Percent of 
Total Organi- 
zation? Owning 
and/or Renting 
Facilities 



86.4% 


21.-6% 


46.4% 


85.8 - 


46.2- 


62.8 


77.8 


37.1 


50.0 


82.4 


35.6 


51.1 


83.3 


33.3 


55.6 


75.0 


1^.7 


50.0 


75.0 


20.0 


60.0 


78.6 


31.6 \ 


51.4 


90.0 


42.1 


'68 .Si 




SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations con- 
ducted by Mathematica Policy Research; responses to questions 4a, 4b,w5a, and 8. 

NOTE: "Primary medium" is based on responses of single-medium groups 
plus first listings of general groups; see appendix H for detailed categories ^ 
included in each broad media type. 
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TABLE IV-1( 
AND OWN AND/OR RENT FACILITIES 




Percent of Total 
Membership Organizations ^ 

Size / ^^^^ 

' Incorporated 



Percent of Percent of Percent of 

Incorporated Total Organi- Total Organi- 

Srganirations zat ions with ^'tions 0^/"^ • 

that are Paid Officers and/or Renting ^ 
N^npr^fit or Staff . Facilities 



Under 25 

25 .to A9 

50 to 99 
100 to' A99 • 
500 to 1,999 
2,000 to A,A99 
5 ,000 or inore . 



33.6% 



0 . 

39.6 



58.9. 
" 78.6 
88.5 
88.9 
85.7 



81.3% 
86. A 
'72;8 
88.7 
92. A 
75.0 
83.3 



16.0% 
13.7 
19.3 
AO. 6 
77.1 
9A.A 
100.0 



AO.0% 

A2.1 

A9.A 

59.1 

76.5 

88:9 

87.5 




SOURCE:' 1978 national survey .f crafts membership o^gani-tions conducted 
by Mathe^fica Policy Research; -responses to questions Aa. 4b. 8 and 11. 
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to be Incorporated than smaller groups. The likelihood of being tax- 
exempt shows miK:h less variation. Among media categories, groUpsj^rlented 
primarily to wood, glass, paper, and o.ther media are more likely to have 
formed corporations; while groups oriented to fiber and to multi-media are 
least likely to be incorporated. .Again, there is relatively little variation 
by primary medium in the proportion of incorporated groups tha't are tax- 
exempt. 'There is least variation in legal structure by geographic area of 
the country, although national groups are more likely to he incorporated 
than regional, state, or-= local groups in.any of the divisions. Incorporated 
groups in New England are somewhat less likely than groups in other divisions 
to have tax-exempt status. 



Staff and Facilities 



One indication of organizational development is the presence of paid 

officers or staff at the helm af the organization. The survey revealed 

that only one-third of crafts membership organizations have such paid per- 

. I 
sonnel. The proportion varies dramatically by membership size—as the third 

column of table IV-10 Indicates, 100 percent of groups with 5,000 or more 

r 

members have paid personnel, while this Is true of fewer than 20 percent 
of groups with under 100 members. Crafts membership groups with a national 
or International constitdfency and those In New England Include higher pro- 
portions with paid personnel than do groups In other geographic areas 
(see tabl6^IV-8)— the lowest proportions are In the North Central and 
West regions. Among primary media categories, groups oriented to clay are 
somewhat more llk^ly^have paid personnel, while leather, p^per, and fiber 
groups are least likely (see^table IV-9) . Differences on this aspect of 
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organizatlonal structure by area and primary medium are much less than, 
differences by membership size, however. 

, ' owning and/or renting facilities such as office, stuldo. or gallery 
space can also Indlcaee" Increasing Institutionalization and growth In the 
socpe of organization activities. V.. survey found that about 5A percent 
of crafts membership groups.ovn and/or rent facilities. This is a con- 
slder-ably higher figure than the proportion having paid staff. Breaking 
eown this total, about 20 percent of the organizations report that they 
actually own space, while close to AO percent rent (5 percent both own' 
and rent). The survey did not aske organizations with rented space 
whether they rent on a permanent basis or one-time for specific occasions 

such as exhibits and sales. 

The proportions owning and/or renting facilities show very little 
^^rlatlon amoung geographic areas, although national membership groups 
and organizations in the Northeast. rank somewhat higher on thl, dimension 
than do groups in other areas. Similarly, there is relatively little 
variation by medium of primary Interest-multl-melda groups are some- 
what more likely to have facilities and fiber groups somewhat less 
likely. Predictably, membership size shows a pronounced linear pattern.- 
almost 90 percent of groups with 2.000 or more members own and/or rent 
facllites compared to only AO percent of groups with fewer t^an 50 member 
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Funding Sources and Expenditure Levels 

The crafts membership organizations survey asked respondents about 
sources of funds and levels of expenditures In the previous year-two Impor- 

. tant dimensions for understanding the operations of any organization. 
Looking, at the first of* these variables, the survey questionnaire asked ^ 
respondent? to Indicate from which of a number of specified income sources 
thjey received money In 1977. These sources Include; membership fees' or 
dues» sales, workshop or course fees, private donations, funds from other 
organizations, local government funds, state government funds, federal funds, 
and ail other. (The organization co.uld also Indicate that it received "° ' ^ 
funds in 1977 .) " 

✓ 

The most frequently noted source of funds— mentioned by 85 percent ^ 
of all crafts membership groups— was membership , fees or dues. Close to 
half of the organizations earn Income from th|e proceeds of their own acti- 
vities, such as sales (53 percent report receiving support from this source). 
Very few^ in contrast, have outside sources of support. About 31 percent Of 

all crafts membership groups receive private donations, but less than 20 

■ n ■ ■ 

. percent receive support from any other external source. Including other or- 
ganizations or any level of government. 

Table lV-11 shows the percent of crafts membership groupsyin the U.S. and 
•in each division of the .country receiving support from each type of funding 
source identified in the survey. There is little variation by geographic 
irea, although some patterns .re apparent. National membership) groups 

' .1 

report funding. from private donations and other sources more often than the 
average, while fewer of their number receive state and local government funding. 
New England also has a higher proportion of groups receiving private donations. 
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TABLE IV^ll 



llcgtofi «nd <^ 


(lenbership 
Feet 


Sales 


Workshop 
Fees 


frlvate 

Donations 


Funds from 

Other 
OrRanlzat Ions 


Local 

Oovrrnwenlfi 
2 . 8X 


State 

Governncnts 
a IT 


Federal 
Covernnent 

16. 7X 


TNo ~ 
Other 1 Honey 
Sources 1 deceived 

21. 6X 1.4X 


Nunher of 
lespondent* 
0rgan:l tat Ions 

72 ^ 


Hat tonal Croup* 

r 


S1,3T 


47. 2T 


41. 7T 


41. IX 


11.91 , 














New CntlavHl 

Atlantic 


8f.5 


55.8 

50.0 


45.3 
57.5 


44.2 
30.2 - 


7.4 
12.1 


4.2 
12.1 


15.8 
21.7 


11.6 
9.4 


12.6 
10.4 


2.1 
0.9 


95 
106 


Nolrtli Central 

Cast North Central 
Vest North Central • 


92.5 
79.4* 


52.1 
49.2 


42.6 
42.9 


24.5 
16.5 


8.4 

17. S 

1 


1.9 
1.2 


II.X) 
70.6 


8.4 

12.7 


X^A 
15.9 


1.9 
4.8 


155 

<i:3 


Soyth 

south Atlantic 
Cast South Central 
West South Central 


81.7 
74.7 
75,4 


62.4 

53.2 
. 46.4 


39.4 
27.8 
46.4 


29.4 
10.4 
31.3 


8.1 

20: I 
R.7 


8.1 
14. S 


14.7 
14.2 
IR.R 

I- 


13.8 

20. 3 
' 17.4 


10. 1 
10. 1 
11.6 


2.8 

1.3 


10O 


Vest, 

Wvntain 
faclflc 


84.8 
89.1 


' 58,2 
» 50,8 


46.8 
47.7 


19.0 
28.9 


6.3 
9.4 


7.6 
17.2 


16.5 

n.6 


6.1 
12. S 


7.6 
10.? 


.1.6 


i:r 


Total 


85.0 


51.1 


44.6 


jl.4 


10.8 


8.4 


17.2 


12.5 


U.I 


1.7 





1 



SOUKCE: 1,78 naull ,u.,e, of c.f.s .e».e..Up or^anUation. .o„auctea Ma.H.„atlc. PoUc, Research; 
responses to iquestlon 10. * ^ 

"National" gro„.. Include organisations re.ponain.' to question 13, that their ae^berahlos -ere . 
prl»ar7y national or InLrnatlonal as opposed to regional, state, or local. 
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Groups in the Middle Atlantic area rely luore heavily on income, from workshop 
fees than do organizations in other areas of the country. Gjroups in the 
East South Central states, on the other hand, are less likely jto have income 
from workshop fees and more likely to report funding from other organizations 
and from, state governments. Groups In this area also have the highest 
proportion receiving federal funds. The, Mountain states have fever or- 
ganizations receiving private donations and federal government support. 
The Pacific area has the highest proportion of groups receiving local 
government support, followed by the West South Central division. 

Table IV-12 looks at funding sources, not by type, but by how many 
sources any one group receives, cross-classified by membership size. As 
is evident, the majority — 52 percent— of crafts membership organizations 
receive support from only one or two sources. Larger organizations with more 
than 500 members are more likely to have more than five sources of funding 
than organizations with fewer members. 

To get at the magnitude of funds expended by crafts membership 
organizations, the survey questionnaire included an item asking respon- 
dents to indicate approximately how much their organizations spent in 
1977. The categories provided include: under $1,000, $1,000 to $4,999^, 
$5,000 to $9,000, $10,000 to $24,999, $50,000 to $99,999, $100,000 to 
$499,999, and $500,000 or more. The responses provide a general idea 
of how much money crafts membership organizations are operating with and 
whether the level of resources varies according to other characteristics. 

The survey revealed that crafts membership groups tend to be small- 
budget operations. Figure IV-9 shows the percentage distribution of all 
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TABLE IV-12 

PERCENT OF CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH MEMBERSHIP SIZE 
CLASS BY NUMBER OF FUNDING SOURCES 



Membership Size 


1 or 2 
Sources 


J to p 
Sources 


Sources 


Number of Respondent 
Organization^ 


Under 25 Members 


77.4 


21, Z 


1 L 

i. . H 


157 \ 


25 to 49 Members 


66.6 


33,3 


0.0 




50 to 99 Members 


54.9 


41.8 


3.3 


183 


100 .to 499 Members 


41.4 


49.3 


9.3 


306 


500 to 1,999 Members 


25.0 


39.4 


. 35.6 


105 


'2,000 to 4,999 Members 


22.2 


55.5 


22.2 


18 


5,000 or more Members 


25.0 


62.5 


12.5 


8 


Total 


52.1 


( 39.4 


8.5 


932 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations con- 
ducted by Mathematica Policy Research; sum of responses to question 10. 
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FIGyRE IV-9 



BJIRCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS Bl? EXPENDITURES IN 1977, U.S. 



Percent of 
Total Groups 
(N » 907) 



50% 



45 



40 



Expenditure 
Category 



/•35 • 
( 33.5% 

JO 



25 
20 
15 
10 



26.1% 



10.0% 



8.9% 



i 



'6.2% 



7.9% 



0.8% 



"Under $1,000 - $5,000 ^ ^lO.'oOO - $25,000 - $50,000 - $100,000 - $500,000 
$1,000 4,999 -9,999 24,999 , 49,999 99,9^9' 499,999 _ or more 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations cdnducu^d by Mathem^tlca Policy Research;, 
^ j^^-ssponsej "V^questlon 9. 
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crafts membership organizations by reported expenditures In 1977~fully, ^ 
one-third of the organizations spent less than $1,000 In 1977;. 60 percent, 
spent less than $5,000 and almost 70 percent spent less than ^10,000. • 
Most of the remaining 30 percent of crafts membership groups spent less 
than $500,000 In 1977. Only seven groups— less than 1 percent— indicated 
that they spent over half a million dollars or more. 

Table IV-13 shows how much money crafts membership organizations 

f 

in different geographic areas expended. The groups serving a national 
membership which include most of the largest-sized organizations with 2,000 
or more members show a much higher proportion spending at least $10,000 
m 1977 than do regional, state, or local groups In any of the divisions. 
Almost 40 percent of natipnal organizations spent over $50,000, and only. 13 
percent spent under $1,000. Among the divisions. New England has the 
'smallest proportion of organlzations-under 20 percent-spending less than 
$1,000, and. also the- highest proportion spending $50,000 or more. In 
contrast, the West North Central and Mount'ain states have the smallest 
proportions of organizations spending over $50,00P~less than 8 percent in 
each case-and the'hlghest proportions making do on less than $1,000- 
over 40 p^cent In both areas. 

The distribution of expenditure levels among crafts membership 
: organizations according to their primary medium Is quite similar to the" 
distribution for crafts membership organizations as a whole, as Is evident 
m table IV-14. Over half of the fiber groups spent les/than $1,000 ^ 
in 1977, as, compared with about one- third of all groups, and only 8 percent 
spent at. least $50,000, compared with over 15 percent on average,. This 



TABLE IV-13 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL CRAFTS HEMBERSHIR ORGANIZATldNS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH DIVISION BY /EXPENDITURES IN 1977 





Region and 
Division 


Under 
$1,000 


$1,000 - 
4,999 


$5,000 - 
9,99*9 


$10,000 - 
49,999 


$50,000 . 
or more 


Number of Respondent 
Organizations 

' V 


Rational Groups 


12.7% 


12.77. 


8.5% 


26.8% 


39.47. 


71 


Northeast 














New England 

Middle Atlantic / 


19.3 
36.0 


30.7 
28.0 


11.4 
10.0 


20.4 

15.0 


18.2 , 
11.0. 


88 ' 
100 


North Central 


A 






- 






Eaat North Central 
West horth Central 


' 139.5 
: A3. 9 


27.0 
33.3 


12.5 
5.3 


8.5 
• 10.6 


12.6 
7.1 


152 
57 


South 














South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


36 . 2 ■ 
34.2 
i 28.6 


23.8 
22.4 
30.4 


8.6 
10.5 
3.6 


15.2 
•21. d" 
23.2 


,16.2 
11.8 
. 14.3 


105 
76 
56 


West 














Mountain 
' Pacific 


; 40.3 
1 36.8 


29.9 
24.8 


14.3 
10.4 


7.8 
12.0 


7.8 
16.0 


77 

,125 

\ 



' SOURCE: 1978 nationak survey of crafts membership organizations ^conducted by Mathematica Policy Research; 
responses to question 9, ^ * 

NOTE: "National" groups include organizations responding to questioh 13 that their memberships were 
primarily national or interna tjional as opposed to regional,, state, or local. 



TABLE IV-14 

> 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH 
PRIMARY MEDIUM CATEGORY BY EXPENDITURES IN 1977 



>> • 

PirjLm&Ty 
. Medium . 


Under 
$1,000 


$1,000 - 
4,999 


$5,000 - 
9,999 


$10,000 - 
49,99^ 


$50,000 
or more^ 


Number of Respondent 
Organizations 


Fiber / 


50. 8Z 


23.3% 


8.'6X 


9.6% 


7.8% 


374 


Clay 


19.3 


28.0 


11.0 


20.2 


21.7 


347 • - 


Metal 


21.2 


30.3 


9.1 


21.2- 


18.2. 


33 


Wood ^ 


25.0 


. 22.7 


9.1 


11:4 


31.9 


44 


Glass 


23.5 


17.6 


17.6 


^ 11.8 


29.4 


' 17 . 


Leather 


50.0 


16.7 




33.3 




6 


Paper 




75.0 




" 25.0 




4 


Other Media 


26.3 


34.2 


13.2 

t 


1Q.5 


15.8 


^38 . ' 


Multi-Media 


40.0 


26.7 


6.7 


^6.6 




15 



I 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations conducted by Mathematica Policy Research;* 
reslponses to question 9. # 

NOTE: "Primary mediumV is based on responses of single-medium groups plus first listings of general 
groups. See appendix H far detailed medid types included in each broad category. v 
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pattern also charact2rlzed leather groups. Groups that appear relatively 
affluent include those oriented to wood, glass, and clay. About 30 percent 
of groups oriented to wood or glass spent at least $50,000, while only a 
quarter of these groups spent under $1,000. 

Problems ' • 

The craft organizations surve}^ questionnaire asked respondents to 
indicate problems th^t were setious for their organization. The possible 
choices (one dr moire could be checked) included: inadequate working space, 
lack of meeting space, inadequate display or storage space, not enough 
equipment, inadequate funds, not enough staff, not enough communicatiqn with 
other crafts organizations, lack of information pn available technical assis- 
tance, arid all other. Examining the responses to this question, both in 
their own terms and as tbey relate to otiier characteristics, should provide 
some insi£ht for the Arts* Endowment and other crarts-supporting institutxons 
about, the condition of organized craf tspfersons and the most ^pressing 
needs that their organizations perceive. 

Looking first at simply the number of problems reported by crafts 
membership organizations, figure IV-10 shows that 17 percent of the crafts 
membership groups in the U.S. today report no serious problmes and that 
another Ss/percent report no mote than two. About one-third of crafts 
membersb^ groups indicate hav?ng three to five serious problems, while ^ 
less than 11 perc^erit checked off six or more problems as serious for their 

group. ' . ■ ' . 

Examination of number of problems by geographic area shows little 
variation. Organizations in the East and West South CentVal states are more 
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FIGURE IV-10 



f PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS BY NUMBER OF SERIOUS PROBLEMS, U.S., 1978 



Percent of 

Total Groups 

(N » 915) 50% 



45 
40 



N 



35 



30 



Number of 
Problems 



25 



20 



15 



10 



17.4% 17.3% 




20.2% 



t: 



14.0% 



12.3% 



8.0% 



3.1% 



1.6% 

8 



0.1% 



I 



SOURCE: 1978 national strrvey of crafts membership organizations conducted by Mathematlca Policy Research; 
responses to question 16. . ^ • , ^ 
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likely to report having six or more problems than organizations in other 
divisions. There is also little variation by membership size. Very ikrge 
groups-those with 5.000 or more members-^re most likely to report having 
two or fewer problems. However, small groups-those with less than 500 member 
are no more apt to report having many problems than the proportion for the 
total.. It is middle-sized groups, those with between 500 and 5,000 members, 
which are most apt to report having six or more problems. 

Looking now' at the types of problems mentioned by crafts membership , 
organization's, figure IV-11 shows, as one might guess, that inadequate 
funds is named most often-by almost^AS percent of total crafts membership 
organizations-as a serious problem, followed next by inadequate display or 
storage space. The specific problem considered serious by the least number 
of groups is lack of meeting space-only 21 percent of organizat^ions mention 
this as a problem. Note that in no case is a problem considered serious 
by as many as half the respondent crafts membership organizations. 

The likelihood of reporting particular problems varies by membership 
size. Again, groups between 500 and 5,000 members are more likely to report 
problems than either smaller or larger-sized groups-this is the case for 
inadequate working space, inadequate display space, not enough equipment, 
inadequate ^nds. and not enough staff. - 

Looking at problems by geographic area of the country, groups with 
a national membership stand out by virtue of mentioning not enough equip- 
ment as a problem less often than regional, state, or local groups in any 
of the divisions, and, conversely, by mentioning not enough staff as a 
problem almost twice as often. Groups in the West North Central states 



FICURE lV-11 

PERCEOT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS REPORTING SPECIFIED SERIOUS PROBLEMS, U.S., 1978' 



Percent of 
Total Groups 
(N - ,915) 



Problem 



50% 

A5 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 



28. 9Z 



Not 



21. OZ 



A3.6Z 



25.6% 



47.8% 



29.4% 



24.8% 



2A^4% 



f^ouih Lacfc^ of nST Enough Not Enough Not Enough Not Enough Not Enough Lack of Technical 

. V,. ^ — Information 



Work Space Meeting Display/ Equipment 
Space Storage 
Space 



Funds 



Staff 



Communication 



- IA.6% 



Other 



SOURCE: 1978 national aurvey of crafts membership organizations conducted by Mathematlca Policy Research; responses to question 
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generally have smaller percentages reporting^ particular problems than the 
average. The Mountain states have the highest proportion of groups— over 
30 percent — expressing- a problem of lack of communication with other 
crafts membership organizations i while groups in the Pacific states most 
often repprt not having enough display or storage space. 

When looking at crafts membership groups according to their primary 
medium, there are two problems—not enough staff and not enough equipment7> 
that appear to afflict groups oriented to certain types of media more than 
others. Almost 40 percent of wood groups report not having enough equipment 
as a problem, compared with the. average of 25-p6rcent; over 45 percent of 
^ glass groups and almost 40 percent of groups oriented t:o clay crafts report 
not enough staff as a serious problem, compared to ^^he average of about 30 

0 

percent. Conversely, multi-media, leather, and fiber groups aite least 
likely to have problems with either staff or equipii^nt. 

One other variable that relates tio the propensity of crafts member- 
ship organizations to report problems is the organization's longevity, or the 
length of time it has been" in existence. About 55 percent of crafts mem-^ 
bership groups that have been in existence 1 to 2 years or 3 to 4 years 
report inad-equate fufiding as a serious problem, compared to about 40 percent 
ot groups in existence 20 yeai^or more. Clmilarly, about 40 percent of very 
young groups, organfzed one to two years ago, report lack of information on 
technical assistance as a serious problem compared to less than 20 percent 
of the older groups. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP 
ORGANIZATIONS ' • - ' 

/ Several other characteristics of crafts membership groups further 

/ • ' - .. 

J ■* -, ^ 

• illuminate th^ir relationship to their members and the broader environment " 
in whicl]t they operate and jaay shed lights, as, well » on^the path, of their 
developijent over time. These variables include longevity"^f^raf ts ^aemberdhip 
organizations (how long they have been in existence) ; whether the geographic 
dispersion of the membership is primarily local^ state, regional, national, 
or international; the clientele served by organization activities (members only 
members and other craf tsperson^ only , or the general public); and the con- 
gruence df organization purposes yith activities (that is, whether tljeir 
stated purposes coincide with the ^activities they report undertaking). 
' These characteristics of crafts membership olrganizations are discussed in 

turn below and, where considerable variation is found to exist, in relatlon- 

/ \ 

ship to geographic location, primary medium, membership size, and activities 
vof the organization^ 

Longevity 

Crafts membership groups, on average, have been in existence at least 
ten yeaifs, as shown in figure IV-12, and nearly 85 percent were over five 
.years old as of 1978.- The fewest groups we;):e in the categories of having ^ « 
been "in existence two years or less (only 6 percent of all groups) or' three 
^jto four years (about 10 percent) 

Since the survey .gives a point-in-time picture of crafts membership 
. groups, one cannot conclude with/ confidence that the current distribution 
by years ii^^existence is the. same as would have been found in previous 
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FIGURE IV-12 

'* PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP 
ORGANIZATIONS BY YEARS IN EXISTENCE, U.S.. , 1978 



Percent of 

Total Groups 

(N - 935) ^07.' 



AS 



40 



35 



Number of 
Years 



30 



25 



20 • 



15 



10 



29.9% 



9.7% 



5.8% 



2 or less 



3 to 4 



5 to 9 



24.8% 



10 to 19 



29.7% 



26) or more 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations con- 
ducted by Mathematica ?ollcy Research; responses to question 2. 
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years or would be true in the future* Comparative data Arom^he initial 
phase of the planning study analyzed in chapter III suggest that , an excep- 
tlonally large nfimber of crafts membership^groups were formed in the period 
five to ten years ago and that this cohort of groups has had a high survival 
rate. Since that period, the rate of formation of ne\^ groups has appeared 
to slacken (see table III-6 for comparative data from the survey and the 
first phase of the planning study). / 

It is evident frt<m table IV-15 that there Is some relationship be- 

*■ * '■ 

tween a grouyi's size and its longevity. That is, the larger groups are on 

the whole older and the smaller groups younger. 

Longevity of crafts membership also bears some relationship to the 
kinds of activities they report^ undertaking. As is seen in table IV-1&, 
considerably smaller percentages of groups formed only one or two years 
ago report involvement ln> exhibiting, skle*^ apprenticeship programs, 
craft courses, a^id workshops than is generally the case for all organizations. 
Groups formed/ three to four years ago also tend to*be less involved in training 
activities^ such as courses, workshops, and apprenticeship, programs How- 
ever, once a crafts Membership ^roup has been in existence for at least 
five years, it is just about as likely to carry on a full range of marketing 
and training functions as much older organizations* Contrary to the general 
pattern described a higher percentage o^ the younger groups (those formed 
no more than four yeairs ago) have publications thafi do any of^the older groups. 

No particu^r relationships of longevit^^ with geographic location 
or primary medium are evident, except that groups oriented to metal, leather, 
and mUlti-media, along with groups in 'the Mountain and West No^rth Central 
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TABLE IV-15 

PERCENT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP OFftSANIZAflONS IN EACH MEMBERSHIP 
i CLASS BY YEARS IN EXISTENCE 















Number of ' 


« 


Membership 


2 Years 


3 fo 4 


5 to 9 . 


10 Years 


Respondent 




Size 


or less 


Years . 


Years 


or more 


Organizations 




Unaer"?5- 


9.0% : 


16.1% 


36. 8X 


38.1% 


15? 


25 to 49 / 


9.9 


11.8 


• 33.6 


44.7 


152 




50 to 99 


3.8 


- 7.7 


34.6 


53.9 


182 




100 to 499 


4.3 


8.3 


26.2 




, 301 




500 to 1,999 


3.8 , 


6.7 


18.3 


71.2 


104 


> 


2,OpO to 4,999 






16.7 


83.3 


18 




5,000 or -more 


r 


12.5 


25.0 


62.5 


8' 



SOURCE: 1978 national^survey of crafts membership organizations con- 
ducted by Mathematica Policy Research; responses to question 2. 
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^ TABLE IV-16 



PERCENT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH YEARS OF EXISTENCE CATEGORY 

INVOLVED IN SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES IN 1977 





























Apprent Ice- 


Craft 




Other Ed/ 


Social * 




Yearji In 






•hip 




or Research 




|xt^tence 


Exhibit* 


Sales 


Protrana 


^ Courses * 


•Workshops 


Activities 


Funct ions 


Publications 4 


2 Years or less 


55. IX 


47. 9X 


r 

8.3t 


25.0% 


56. 3X 


^ 42. 6X 


52. 2X 


57*4X 


3 to 4 Years 


83.3 


71.1 j 


10.0 


35.6 


66i3 


43.2 


64.0 


57.3 


5 to 9 Years 


88»5 


79.5^ 


15.7 


43.4 


i 

65.5 


Ao.7 


61.5 


42.7 




















10 to *19 Y'^ars 


9K6 


74.9 y-^ 


""''^16.8 


47.6 


72.9 


35^3 . 


60.7 » 


46.9 


20 Years or more 


91.0 


66.1 \ 


11.7 


51.4 


82.5 


43.7 ' . 


. 69.8 * 


48.5 


Total 


87.7 


71.9 


13. 


45.1 


72.0 


40.6 


63.6 


47,7 



* SOURCE: ♦ 1978 ndtion^ purvey of crafts membership organizations conducted by MathemaUca plicy 
Research; responses to questions 6a through 6b. ^ , 
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* states, participated roost heavily in the boom period for formation of 

crafts membership organizations fiye to ten years ago- Conversely, groups 



in the East North Central and P.acific divisions were least likely to have 
formed in that boom period. 

Membership Dispersion and Clientele 

Two characteristics of crafts memjjership organizations that show how ^ 
broad their outreach is and may relate to stages in their development are 

the relative dispersion or concentration of their membership and whether i 

> 

thev see their mission as serving only their members or a wider audience 
^ * *^ 

or clientele. >^ 

Looking first a|: the geographic dispersion of the membership, it 
N has already been noted that fewer ^han 8 percent of^ crafts organizations 

draw their membership from all areas of the country (about half of tbe^e also 
haViB foreign members). In general, crafts membership groups tend 'to have 
a limited m'embership base. Figure IV-13 sHbws the percent of all crafts 
organi:2;ations reporting that their membership was primarily local, state, 
^ regional, national, or international, kl^^t 63 percent report a local 

membership drawn from a town, county, or other small area; another ^0 percent 
report that their members are ^ from a single state ; while 9 percent ar.e 
regional with members from a lew adjacent states. ^ 

Looking just at local, state, and regional organizations by geographic 
division in table IV-17 (which is how area distributions^Kave been reported 
for other characteristics), soin6 distinctive patterns emerge. Wew England 
stands out as an area where relatively few crafts membership organizations 
ar^' locally oriented, while many more than the average represent either a 



FIGURE IV-13 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF XRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS BY GiJOQRAPHIC DISPERSION OF MEMBERS, U.S., 1978 
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Total Groups 

(N • 917) • 100% 
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^0 
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62.67. 
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SOURCE: 1^78 national survey of crafts membership organizations conducted by Mathematica Policy Research; 
responses to Question 13. . * • - - 
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TABLP IV-J.7 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACl: 
DIVISION BY LOCAL-STATE-REGIONAL MEMBERSHIP „. 



Region and 
Division 


Local 
Membership 


State 
Membership 


Regional ^ 
Member slrtp^ 


nUnDer OI 

Respondent 

Organizations 


Northeast 








i! 


New Engl'and 


48.9% 


32.2% 


1^.9X ■ 


90 


Middle Atlantic 


68.3 


13.9 


17.8 


101 


* • 
North Central . / 










East North Central 


65.6 


22.5 


11.9 


151 


West North Central 


72.1 


23.0 - 


4.9 


61 


South 










/ 










South Atlantic 


65.7 


2A.8 . 


9.5 


^ 105 


' East South Central 


65.8 


26.3 


7.9 


7f6 


West South Ceritrar 
• 


71.7 


.21.7 


6.7 





Wast 



Mountain 
Pacific 



73.3 
80.2 



20.0 
17.5 



6.7 
2.4 



75 

"126 



Total 



67.9 



22.1 



9.9 



84: 



SOURCE: 197^. national survey of crafts membership orgaitizationsiconducted 
by Mathematica Policy Research; responses to question 13* Y 
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stat^ or the whole region. The Middle Atlantic states also have a larger 
percentage of regional grjjups, although fewer state organizations than the 
average. Many more cVafts membership organizations in the Pacific states 
represent local areis than is generally typical and fewer are organized 
at the state or regional level. 

Table IV-18 shows a few differences in geographic dispersion by 
primary medium — metal, wood, paper, and glass groups are more likely to be 
regional,' or national or international in membership, while multi-media 
groups are more likely to be either local or international. There is a 

cleat relationship of membership size to geographic dispersion of members — 

r jj 
as is seen in table IV-19, the heavy majority of small groups with under 100 

members are local in orientation, while a majority of groups with 2,000 

or more members, are national or interna tibnal Jin scope. 

Looking also at the clientele served tly organization activities, 

* 

table IV-20 shows the percent of arafts membership organizations reporting 

involvement in A particular activity in 197? \>y whom that activity was in-- 

% 

tended foi;;: members only, members and other crafts professionals, or the 

, ) *• il . * 

general public. Generally, crafts membership groups try to put on functions 

either for their members only or for the general public rather than for 

members and other non-affiliated craf tspersons. Exhibits and craft courses 

*are most apt to be open to the general public, although this is also true 

to a great extent for sales, apprenticeship j)rograms, workshops, and other 

educational or research activities. Social functions and publications are 

most often restricted to members only. 
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TABLE tV-18 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIOK's IN EACH 
PRIMARY MEDIUM CATEGORY BY GEOGRAPHIC DISPERSION OF MEMBERS 



Ptlmary 
Medium 


Local 


State 


Regional 


National 


Inttr- 
national 


Respibndent 

A Wrt 9 n 4 on c 
ur gan i zo u iuiia 


Fiber 


68. A% 


17.7% 


i. 8% 


• 2.9% 


3.2% 


|373 


Clay 


58.9 


25.5 


9.6 


4.0 


2.0 


353 


Metal 


51.5 


18.2 


15.2 


6.1 


9.1 


33 


Wood 


55.6 


20.0 


11.1 


6.7 


6.7 


i5 


Glass 


35.3 


29.4 


11.8 


5.9 


17.6 


17 


Leather 


66.7 


16.7 






16.7 


6 


Paper 


20.0 




40.0 


20.0 


20.0 


5 


Other Media 


67.6 


10.8 


2.7 


5.4 


13.5 


37 


Multi-Media 


72.2 


5.6 


5.6 




16.7 


16 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations conducted 
by Mathematica Policy Research; responses to question 13. 

NOTE- "Primary medium" is based on responses of single-medium groups 
plus first listings of general groups.; See appendixH for detailed media types in- 
cluded in each broad category. 
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TABLE IV-19 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN EACH 
MEMBERSHIP SIZE CLASS BY GEOGRAPHIC DISPERSION OF MEMBERS 



Membership 
«^ 1 ze 






ry<r ^ i- U ! 1<1 i. 


W a f f\T\ a 1 


Inter- 
national 


Number of 
Respondent 


Under 25 


84.4% 


7.1% 


3.9% 


4.5% 




154 - 


25 to A9 


81.5 


11.9 


6.0 


0.7 




157 


50 to 99 


72.6 


18.3 


8.0 


0.6 


0.6% 


175 


100 to 499 


51.0 


31.3 


9.7 


4.3 


3.7 


300 . 


500 to 1,999 


30.3 


29.3 


21.2 


6.1 


13.1 


99 


2,000 to 4,999 


22.2 


. 11.1 


5.6 


22.2 


38.9 


18 


5,000 or more 


12.5 




12.5 




75.0 


8 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations conducted 
by Mathematica Policy Research; responses to question 13. 



TABLE IV--20 

PERCENT DISTKIBUTION OF CRAfTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANmTIONS ENGAGED IN 
ACTIVITIES BY MHOM INTENDED FOB, U.S.. 1578 



Activity 



Exhibits 
Sales 

Apprenticeship Programs 
Craft Courses 
Workshops 

Other Educational or 
Research Activities 

Social Functions 

Publications 



Members 
Only 



Members and 
Other Craft 
Professionals 



General 
Public 



23.5% 

30.2 

29.1 

28.8 

35.4 

' 30.8 
54.2 
52.8 



21.8% 

21.0 

27.6 

13.6 

18.8 

19.9 
14.3 
19.5 



54.7% 

48.8 

43.3 

57.6 

45.8 

49.3 
31.5 
27.7 



Number of 
Respondent 
brganizat ions 



793 
652 
127 
403 
638 

351 
553 
415 
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Congruence of Purpose and Activities * \^ 

The crafts membership organization survey asked respondents to indi- 
cate their main purposes from a list Including eKhlblting, marketing, con- 
ducting workships or other skill learning activities for members, providing 
Information on crafts to members, social interaction among members, and^ali^ 
others. Figure IV-14 shows the percent of all crafts membership organizations 
reporting each purpose category as central for their organizations. THe^y 
most frequently named purpose is conducting workshop^aj^r^ther skill learning 
activities for members — over two-thirds of ^ organizations mention this . 
eatery'. Exhibiting is menloned next most often—by over half the organi- 
zations — followed by providing Information on crafts to members, which is 
mentioned as a main purpose by close to half of the respondents. ^Crafts 
membership organizations are less likely to mention marketing or selling the 
products of members as primary purposes and least likely to mention social 
interaction among members. 

The reader will note that the purpose categories listed are very* 
similar to the categories provided for the question on activities the organi- 
zatlon was Involved in during 1977. A comparison was made of the extent to 
, which reported activities mesh with or diverge from stated purposes. To 

simplify analysis, a composite variable was created that collapses the 

{ 

responses to the purpose .and activity questions into four broad categories: 

1, Marketing' (including exhibiting and/or marketing as purposes 
versus exhibiting and/or sales as activities) 

2, Training (including workshops as purpose versus workshops 
and/or apprenticeship programs and/or craft courses as 
activities) 



^ 
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FIGURE* IV-IA 



PERCENT OF GRAINS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
STATING SPECIFIED PURPOSES, U.S., 1978 



Percent of 

Total Groups 

(N - 943) 100% 



90 



80 



70 



68.0% 



60 



50 



40 



55.9% 



43.8% 



48.8% 



37.8% 



30 



20 
10 



I 



15.9% 



I 



Purpose 



"E^^ibiti^i Marketing^ Workshop In|ormation Social Other 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organise ticnt. con- 
ducted by Mathematica Policy Research; responses to question 1. 
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activities and/or publications as activities) 



■4. social (including social '""""'""/rtLuyf" " " 
purpose versus social functions as an activity) . 

Organizations were classified as having stated one of these categories as 
a purpose and also as having carried out a related activity (this Is purpose- 
activity congruence) ; as having carrled-out the activity even though a cor- 
responding Purpos, was not stated; and finally, as having state, th^e purpose 
but having failed to carry out a r.Jated activity. 

Looking at tahle IV-21. the highest congruence of purpose «lth acti- 
vity is reported for groups Involved In tralnlng--over 70 percent both stated 

" • J ....nrrsH (sarrvlnK out one or more training 

training as a primary purpose and reported carrying 

activities, another 22 percent did not state training as a purpose hut. 
nevertheless, put on ^ training function In 1977, while oniy 8 percent 
Placed emphasis on training as one o, their main purposes but failed to 
carry out a training activity. There Is also substantial congvuence of. 
purpose and activity for marketing and social functions-over 56 percent 
.Iported marketing and over U percent social interaction as both a purpose . 
and an activity. Another 24 percent and 47 percent carried out marketing . 
and social functions, respectively, although they did not state marketing 
or social interaction as a main purpose. The latter finding Is not sur- 
prising, given that social activity Is in t>e nature of organization, but is 
less likely to be considered a primary purpose. Only 19 percent and 10 
percent stated marketing and social Interaction, respectively, as a purpose 
. and falled'to put on a marketing or social function. There is much less congru- 
^ ence of purpose and activity for information functions. Over .1 percent of 
organizations stated that providing information on crafts to members was a pri- 
"^ry purpose but did not car^y out any informational activities In 1977. 
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TABLE IV-21 

PERCENT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS REPORTING EACH 
PiniPOSE AND/OR ACTIVITY CATEGORY BYHDONGRUENCE OF PURPOSE WITH ACTIVITY 





Purpose^ 
Activity 
Category 


Purpose 6 

Activity 

Congruent 


Have stated 
purpose but 
did not report 
activity in ^11 


Reported 
activity but 
did not have 
stated purpose 


Number of 

Respondent 

Organizations 


Marketing 


56.5% 


19. A% 


2A,1% 


^ 892 


Training 


70.3 


8-1 


21-6 ' 


893 


Information 


23.0 


A1.4 


35,6 


696 


Social Functions 


43.3 


10.0 


A6.7 


647 



SOURCE: 1978 national survey of crafts membership organizations con-- 
ducted by Mathematica Policy Research; Responses to questions 1 and 6a through 
6h. See text for derivation of purpose/activity categories. 
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there is very little variation In percent of crafts membership 
groups not carrying out their stated purposes by division of the 
country, oi by membership size or years in existence. Variation is 
evident, however, according to the organizations 's primary medium. 
It appears that groups oriented to paper and leather are much more likely 
to have experienced difficulties in achieving their stated purpose of mar- 
keting members' products than are groups oriented to other kinds of media. 
Leather groups, along with glass organizations, are again more likely not 
to have actualized their stated purpose of conducting workshops or other 
skill learning activities for members. Finally, leather and paper groups 
report the highest divergence of activities from purpose in the area of 
information functions. It should be noted that there are very few groups 
oriented primarily to leather, paper, or glass, and that these groups 
tend to be small in size and budget—particulary the leather and paper groups. 

AN OVERVIEW OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY 

As a result of this first major survey of ciTafts membership organi- 

azations in the United States, a bfoad brusli portrait of these groups 

I ' * 
has^emerged. Much more informatioit is now available than ever before about 

\ 

I' 

where they are located, the kinds of crafts media their members work in, 
activities they undertake, their membership size and expenditures, the problems 

they perceive, and a number of other characteristics. This chapter has pre- 
sented a descriptive picture of crafts membership organizations on each ofj 
the .characteristics for which Infi^jrmatlon is available from the survey. 
The discussion has made evident the variation among crafts membership^ groups 

*»* * 
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on each characteristic. It Impossible, though| to abstract from this \ 
diversity modal attributes that characterize* the largest number of crafts 

4 

membership organizations in the country today. 

The "typical** crafts ^membership organization has been in elti^^nce 
for about 10 years *and^ has about 90 members who come from the local area 
and are accepted without prior screening of their work. Not all of the group's 
members work in the same kind of crafts medium; but the majority work with 
clay and fiSer. The typicaF crafts membership group is involved during * 
the yean in putting on crafts exhibits, sales, and workshops—all open to . 
the general public— ^nd social functions for members. The typical crafts 
^ membership organization is a non-profit corporation that owns and/or rents 
facilities and has a budget of about $3,500 per year obtained largely from 
membership due^jjfand proceeds of sales. The group perceives few problems. 
If it had to pinpoint a particular need, it would ask for additional funding 
and more display and storage space. 

The profile outlined above of the "typical** crafts membership or- 

ganlzation captures the central tendencies of the information obtained from 

♦ ^ 

the survey. However,* it is a:^o true that crafts memfeei^ship organizations 
I are represented in every category of each variable — there are some large 

size and large budget groups, some groups offering craft courses as well 
as workshops, $o«^ groups requiring jurying of work for all members, some 
groups perceiving num^ous problems, and so on. Th6 discussion has presented 
cross-tabulations of most characteristics by geographic division, primary 
,tir^~ medium, and membership size. Below are summarized the principal findings of 

J. 
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differences among crafts membership groups by where they are loc^te^ and the 
primary medium of their membership. Last, these findings and the findings 
related to membership size are discussed in the context of suggestloiis for 
further research. ^ 

Organization Patterns by Geographic Location ^ 

Crafts membership organizations are active in all areas of the 
country today. However, in some areas, crafts organizations and organized 
craf ts-artists are more numerous than one would expect based on thg^dlstri- 
bution of the total working-age population. New England stands out in 

having almost three times as high aDroportlon^f crafts membership organl- 

\ 

zatloni and twice as high a proportion of crafts-artists belongliig to or- 
ganlzatlons as its share of the aduU working-age population. The East 
North Central, Pacific, and Middle Atlantic divisions have the highest 
proportions of crafts organizations and crafts-artist members^, but generally 
no more, and, in the Middle Atlantic states, less, than expected based on 

•V 1,. 

their shares of total working-age population. 

Crafts membership organizations show variation on each character- 
istic IncludejKin the survey within every geographic division. However, 
organizations In some divisions tend to cluster in distinctive ways oh a 
number of charac'teristics. Moreover, organizations with a national or 
international membership differ in several respects from those with a regional, 
state, or local membership in each division. ^, 

Looking first at the particular attributes of national and inter- 
national organizations, these groups are much larger on average than groups 

2i(. 



' •[ I 

In any division. Over 51 percent of national and international crafts 
membership organizations have 500 or^more members, and almost 25 percent 
have 2,000 or more members, compared^ to only 17 percent and 2 percent ♦ 
respectively, maximum by division. The natipnal and International gro^^?s 
also rnclude a'higher proportion oriented ^"fco single craf ti^ medium than is 
true for orher crafts membership organizations. On the other hand, smaller 
proportions of national and international groups than of other crafts 
membership- organizations are oriented to fiber or clay. 

Crafts organizatons with a national or international membership 
differ from regional, state, and local groups in other ways as well. A 
smaller proportion of national and international groups is involved in sales 
of members* work and larger proportions have publications and carry out 
other educational or research activities. Higher proportions are incor- 
porated a,nd have paid officers pr staff. National and international groups 
are least likely receive funding from state and loc|il governments and 
most likely to receive funds from other unspecified sources. Fully two- 
thirds of national and international groups spent $10,000 or more in 1977 
and almost AO percent* spent $50,000 or more compared to 38 percent and 18 
percent, respectively, maximum in any division. National and international 
gtoups most often mention not enough staff as a serious problem and least 
often mention not enough equipment. 

To summarize the differences between crafts organizations with a 
national or International membership and all others, the "typical" national 
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or international group is larger in size and budget compared to the "typical- 
group based o-^»^all respondents. It also differs in having paid staff, 
publication and educational or research programs, and in being oriented to 
a, single medium of crafts work. 

LooJing now at organizations with a regional, state, or local 
memh^rshi/ln the nine geographic divisions, groups in New England show diver- 
gent patterns from those in other areas of the country on a number of vari- 
ables included in the survey. Crafts membership organizations in New England 
are \arger on average than in otl>er divisions-over 55 percent of New England 
organizations hav^lOO or more members and over 17 percent have 500 or more 
members, compared to 42 percent and 10 percent, respectively, of organizations 
in all other divisions. New England has the lowest proportion of organi- 
zations oriented to « single creft medium of any division and the second 
■ smallest, proportion of groups oriented to fiber as a primary medium. 
' A higher proportion of groups in N^w England are involved in sales of mem- 
bers' work than is true in any other area, and a higher proportion has a 
iury requirement for membership. Groups in New England Include a higher 
proportion-almost 39 'percent-spending $10,000 or more in the previous year 
and higher proportions with members drawn from the region or a state as 
opposed to a local area than ar* found among crafts membership organizations 

in any other division. 

In sum, crafts membership organizations in New England look more 
like organizations with a national or international membership in terms of 
membership size and expenditure levels than like the organlzayons in other 
divisions. In contrast to the pattern for national and international groups, 
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crafts membership organizations in New England include much higher pro- 
portions with a jury requirement and involved in selling members* work and 
a much lower proportion oriented to a single medium of crafts work. 

Crafts membership organizations in the Mountain states show dis- 
tinctive patterns on several variables that are often in the opposite 
direction from the patterns of New England organizations. Thus, the >lDun~ 
tain division has the highest proportion of smAll size groups — over 47 
percent have fewer than 50 members compared to 19 percent in New England 
that are this small. The Mountain division has the highest proportion of 
groups oriented to metal, although, like New England, it has a high propor- 
tion of general crafts membership organizations including more than one 

♦ 

type of crafts-artist. Organizations in the Mountain area are least likely 
to have carried out apprenticeship programs, craft courses, w^kshops, 
other educational or research activities, or publicationsj than organizations 
in any other division. They are also least likely to have received funding 
from the federal government. Groups in this area include the smallest 
proportion spending $10,000 or more in 1977 of any division—less than 
16 percent. Finally, the Mountain division has the highest proportion 
of groups expressing a problem of lack of communication with other crafts ^ 
membership organizations. 

None of the other divisions show as distinctive patterns character- 
izing their crafts membership organizations as do the New England and 
Mountain states. Some isolated points of difference stand out. The 
Middle Atlantic states include the highest proportion conducting workshops. 
The West North Central division includes higher proportions of crafts mem- 
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bership organizations oriented to leather, "other" media, and multi-media, 
and smaller proportions oriented to clay and metal than foiind elsewhere. 
Grdups in this area are alsp less likely to have a jury requirement for 

-membership, exceeding only groups in the- West South Central division on 

* ■ .. ' 

this variable. 

Crafts membership groups in the South Atlantic division have the 
second highest proportion with a jury requirement (next to New England) 
and the highest proportion carrying out other educational or research acti- 
vities. The East South Central division includes the second highest 
proportion of small size groups with less than 50 members. Higher pro- 
portions of organizations in this area are oriented to wood and receive 
state and federal funding than in other divisions. 

Crafts membership organizations in the-Pacific division are larger 
on average than anywhere else except in New England, but also include the 
largest proportion with a strictly local membership and the largest pro- 
portion receiving local government funding. Organizations in this area 
are also least likely to be Involved in selling members^^^ work. 

Organization Patterns by Primary Medi^um 

Crafts membership organizations divide about 40 percent versus 
60 percent between groups 'oriented to a single medium of crafts work and 
general groups oriented to more than one medium. The distribution of 
crafts groups by media reported as most popular among their members is 
very uneven. Almost tw^-thirds of single-medium crafts membership groups 
are oriented to fiber and'another 23 percent to clay crafts. Among general 



groups, clay is the first-ranked medium of half of the groups and fiber 
is first-ranked by another 28 percent* Combining responses of single- 
medium groups and the first-ranked categories of general groups, fiber and 
clay are each the ''primary medium" of about 40 percent of crafts membership 
organizations. Metal, wood, and **other" media are each the primary medium 
of another 4 to 5 percent; glass and multi-media -wrch of another 2 percent; 
while leather and paper are each the primary medium of less than 1 percent 
of crafts membership organizations. . 

Looking a% each primary medium category by other characteristics, 
less distinctive patterns appear thart was true for geographic divisions. 
As rioted before, there £s some clustering of media types within geographic 
areas. Most striking are the lower proportions of groups oriented to fiber 
and clay among those with a national or international membership compared to 
all other groups and the higher proportions of national and international 
groups oriented to the other media types. 

There is little variation in membership size by primary medium 
categories, except that the larger number of fiber groups Includes the 
smallest proportion of groups with 500 or more members — less than 10 percent 
compared to the overall average of 14 percent of crafts organizations with 

at least tfiis many members. In terms of activiites, leather groups atand 
out by being least involved in sales, workshops, crafts courses, other 
educational or research activities, social functions, and publications. 
The only activity most of the very small number of leather groups carried 
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out in 1977 was putting on exhibits. Leather groups and those oriented to 
•'other" media and to multi-oedig^ are least likely to have a jury requirement. 
Metal groups also include the second highest proportion with publications 
(next to "other" media groups), and paper organizations the highest propor- 
tion (100 percent) offering workshops. 

* 

Crafts membership organizations oriented primarily to fiber are 
least likely to be incorporated, to have paid staff, or to own or rent facili^- 
ties of any of tlie media types. Clay and multi-media groups are most 
likely t6 have paid staff and own or rent facilities. Fiber groups include 
the smallest proportions spending $10,000 or more in 1977 — less than 18 per- 
cent compared to 30 percent for all crafts membership organizations. 

In summary, fiber groups, while more numerous than any other media 
type, are smaller, spend less money, and are least likely to have staff 
or facilities. They are also less likely to have a national ot international 
membership than any other media type except clay. The small number of 
leather organizations stand out as being involved in very few activities. 

SuRgestions for Further Research 

This report has presented a purely descriptive analysis of crafts 
membership organizations in the United States today, based on the results 
of the national survey. Even though the survey questionnaire was limited 
in content and was not designed to test any prior theories about the 
behavior ^of crafts membership organizations, there is clearly much that 
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can be done to mine the data systematically to test hypotheses and establish 
Interrelationships Bmong variables. 

The first step recommended is to conduct a more rigorous descrip- 
tive study, using correlation and factor analysis techniques. These 
methods can be used to study more fully the nature and extent of differences 
among crafts membership organizations by geographic division and primary 
medium. Their use will also establish the strength and statistical signi- 
ficance of relationships noted in the tabular presentation between membership 
size and variables such as expenditures, number of funding sources, and like- 
lihood of having paid staff or facilities* 

Basically, the procedure would be to construct a correlation matrix 
of the variables in the survey with each other, then determine if the 
matrix can be reduced to a smaller number of factors. For example, there 
may be a ''local orientation*' factor characterized by local membership, 
funding from local or state government sources, a small number o-f members, 
and similar attributes; or a "big-scale operations" factor characterized 
by a large number of members, a large budget*, paid staff and facilities, 
involvement in many activities, and Similar attributes. It can then be 
determined to what extent crafts membership organizations in different 
areas of the country or that are oriented to different media cluster at 
different points along the dimensions measured by each factor. 

Having characterized more precisely the interrelationships among 
variables evident in the survey responses, it is recommended that these 
findings be placed in context by comparison with results of studies for 
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simiiar kinds of voluntary associations. How typical or atypical is the 
finding that the average crafts membership organization has about 90 
members and expenditures of about $3,500? Surveys related to crafts have 

.been conducted in Canada and Australia that may provide useful compara- 
tive data." The literature in-sociology and political science on interest 
groups, professional associations, and community service organizations 
can also be reviewed to find appropriate comparison points. An ambitious 
study could place crafts membership organizations within a typology of 

' voluntary associations active in the United States and other Western 

countries. ^' 

The research suggested abouve is still descriptive. It is recom- 
mended that consideration be 'given to studies that try to explain the "why" 
of the findings. For example, why are crafts membership groups th'^t are 
oriented to different media types more prevalent in certain areas of the 
country, or why do they differ on variables such as activities and expen-» 
diture levels? Why ^re any differences that may be found among crafts m«n- 
bership organizations in the United States and in other counries or other types of 
voluntary associations present? Answers to such questions-will necessi- 
tate formulating theoretical models that seek to define causal relationships 
among variables. The literature in sociology and political science referred 
to above- should be a source for developing such models. 

It is likely that currently available data will support* testing 
and development only of empirical models and hypotheses that are limited 
in scope. For example, differences among organizations oriented to different 
media in the kinds of activities they undertake mdy be explainable using 
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a xnodel that includes membership size, years In existence, and budget 
as Independent variables. This model Is testable using the survey 
data: However,. It may be that factors relating to the difficulty or 
expense of acquiring requisite skills and materials or hlstarlcal factors 
that cannot be analyzed with the survey data are important in explaining 
differences among ^crafts membership organizations according to media 
type. 

Similarly, longitudinal data that are not currently available may; 
be needed to specify and test an empirical model that includes all of the 
relationships posited theoretically. For example, one would need longi-; 
gudinal Infonnation to test the hypothesis that crafts membership organi- 
zations first gain members and then undertake more activities, or, conversely, 
the hypothesis that organizations grow and attract members as a result of 

4 

Spending higher dollar amounts per member on certain kinds of activities. 
Comparative data from studies of crafts organizations in other countrlies 
or other kinds of voluntary associations may help answer ^uch questions. 

A research program that seeks to explain relationships among Vari- 
ables characterizing crafts membership organizations should contribute to 
the literature on voluntary associations and the functions and rolesj they 
play in American. society. It may also provide guidance to the Arts ;En- 
dowment and other crafts-supporting institutions in developing policies 
aimed at helping individual crafts-artists through helping their organi- 
zations. At this stage of knowledge, a research program could usefully 
formulate explanatory models, test such aspects of the models as is possible 
with available data, and offer recommendations for collecting additional 
needed data. 
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APPENDIX A 



FIRST DRAFT OF QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 



CRAFT ORGANIZATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



A-3 



A. The first section of this questionnaire has to do with tl)Sirhistory 
and structure of your organization. ^ 

i. In what year was this organization founded? 



2. ;-rnxch one of the following best describes the structure of t..xs 
organization? (Circle one) 

Corporation • ^ 

... 2 

Cooperative 

Incorporated as a nonprofit association 3 

Unincorporated with a conscicution or bylaws ... 4 

no^for:nal structure ^ 

Other (Specify) . — — • . . ^ 

3a. 13 this organization a chapter or bfanch of a larger or ganizacion? 

« 

Yes ^ 

Uo (Skip to Q. ). ... 2 
f 

3b. v;hac is the nar,e and address of the parent organizacion: 

Uame : . — 

Address : . 

City, State, Zip iode: ^ , 

The c0tst 



--^ .*st of the questions on chis questionnaire refer only to vour 



chapter or ^ 



branch. (Skip to Q. ) 
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A-4 

4a. Does this organization itself contain chapters and/or branche^ 

Yes ^ 

No* (Sk^p to Q. ) . • . 2 



4b* How many chpaters or branches' 



B.. 



The following section deals with characteristics of the membership^ 
of vour organization. 



5. ^ How many members does your organizat: 
one) 



zation have at present? (Circle 



Under 



to 



to 



\^ Over 



H:w many members did your organization have about a year ago/' 
(Circle one) 

Under . . * . 



to 
to 
to 



. 3 
. 4 



Over 
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Which one of the* following best describes the geographic ^ 
distribution of your organization's members? (Circle one) 

National (members from many states) 

Regional (members from a few adjacent states) . • k 

•State 

Local (members from a town, county/ or 
other small area) 



*Does ycur organization have a list of members? 

Yes . 

* 

Mo (Skip to Q. ) . . . 



3b. Is this list computerized? 



Yes 
Ho* 
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Please anUer the following to the best of your ability even if 
you are nUt absolutely sure of the answers • 

About what proportion of your members engage in the following ^ 
craft specialties? (Please circle 1. 2, 3, 4, or 5 for each) ^ 







c 




















u 








JZ 




u 


(/) 


o 








c 




o 




2 





u 

cr 
§ 



0 



0) 

u 

o 

B 
B 

J) 



Tanctional ceraxirs 


1 


^^2 


3 


Loon weaving ^ * 


1 


2 


3 


:ff-locta techniques 


1 




3 


Ceramic sc . ipture 


1 


2 


3 


« 

::ec^l jewelry 


1 


2 




Itr.er nietal work 


I 


2 


3 


ititcnery 


1 


2 


3 


Textiles 


1 


-X 




>:ocdv/or> 


. 1 


2 


3 


Leat net' work 


1 


*^ 


3 


3 j»as3 


^1 


2 


J) 


ether craft speciality 


1 


2 


3 


(Please scecify) 
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o o 
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4 

4 
4 



4 
4 



g V 
c 

^ V) 

^ -J 



10. About what proportion of your organization's members exhibit 
or sell their work? (Circle one) 

Ali or nearly all . . . • 1 

^ ^ Most 2 

bome ^ 

None or hardly any ... 4 



11. In your judgment, do more of the members of this organization 
consider themselves to be artists, or do more of the mernbers 
consider themselves makers of useful products? 



Artists 

Makers of usefuT products 



The following section contains questions on the activities and 
characteristics of your organisation . 



Did your organisation engage in any of the following activitie 
during the past, year? (Circle yes or no for each) 



Exhibits 

Crart courses 

Apprenticeship programs * ^ 

Other educational and research activities * . • I 

Fundraising • ^ 

Purchasing of crafts materials for members . . • 1 

Social functiorvs ^ 

Marketing 

Publications . • . . 
ether (speci,fy) . • . 



\ . 1 
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13a. Do^s your organization have any paid officers? 

Ves . . 



NO (Skip to Q. ) 



i3b. HOW many paid officers do you have? 



7ail tirae 



Part tinie 



i4a- Does ycur organization have any other paid staff menbers? 

Yes ^ 

Mo (Skip to Q. ) • • . 2 



) 



i4b. now many paid staff merrbers do you have? 



Full tine 



Part time 



ID. 



:vhat was the annual budget of your organization in 19"T? 
(Circle one) 

Under 



or over 



. 3 

. 4 

, 5 

• 6 
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IS. What is your name and your position within this organization? 

Kame ^ — 



Position 



In the space below the iab^i, please correct any errors in the 
nane or address of this organization. 



22a 
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Can you give us the names and addresses of any other craft 
organizations to which we should also send questionnaires? 
We are particularly interested in new or local organizations 
which we might not have on our list* 



Please, use the following space for any comments ycu miahc liirie 
to make on how the National Endowment of the Arts could help 
vour orcanization or the members which you ser-^e* 
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DRAFT QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN PRETEST FOR 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF dRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
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• No- 

B-2 

mathematica policy research 
craTt organization study 

(Circle one answer code number for each question unless otherwise instructed. h 

;vhat is the general purpose of your craft organization? (Circle one or more) 

Exhibiting 1 

Marketing (selling the 

products of members) . . 2 

Conducting workshops ♦ . . 3 

Providing information on 
crafts to members ... 4 



Socializing ....... 5 

Other (Specify) . . . ^ . . 6 



Is your organization. • . 

YES NO 

incorporated?. ... Is 2 

for profit? .... 1 2 

a cooperative? ... 1 2 

About how many years has your craft organization been in existence? 

2 years or less ... 1 

3-^4 years ^ 2 

5-9 years 3 

10-19 years 4 

.20 years or more . . * 5 

Is your organization oriented to a single media of craft work (fiber, clay, ^tc.) 
or is it a general craft organization which is involved in more than one media? 

general (More than one *media) .... 1 

Single media (Which media?) 2 



B-3 

Is jtlrying of work a requirement of membership for your members? 

Yes, for all members 1 

Yes, but just for some members • . ♦ 2 
No / ^ 3 



Was your organization involved in any 
of the following activities during 
1977? 

(Circle '^T or "2'* /for each) 



7. (If "yes" to 0.6) 

For whom were these activities 
intended? 

(Circle 1, 2 or 3 for each) 



b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 
f . 

g- 

h. 



No Yes 

Exhibits 2 1 

Sales 2 1 ^ 

Apprenticeship 

Programs ♦ . . . . 2 1 

Craft Courses ... 2 1 9^ 

Workshops 2 1 

Other Educational 
or Research 

Activities • * • . 2 1 

Social Functions *. . 2 1 ^ 

Publications • ♦ . . 2 1- »^ 

Other • • 2 In 

(Specify) 



Members 
Only 

1 

1 

■ i 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



Members and 
Other Craft 
Professionals 

2 

2 ; 
2 

2 ' 
2 



2 
2 

2 



General Public 
(Anyone) 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



1 

1 



2 
2 



3 
3 
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About hov# much money did your organization spend in 1977? ) 

t Under $1,000 

$ 1,000 • $ 4,999 
$ 5,000 - $ 9,999 
$ 10,000 - $ 24,999 

^ $ 25,000 $ 49,999 

$ 50,000 - $ 99,999 
$ 100 , 000 -^^-^99 , 999 
$500,000 or more * . 



From what sources did your organization receive f\inds in 1977? 
(Circle all that apply) 



Membership fees or dues ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sales ♦ • . • ^ 

Class tuition 

Private donations 

Funds from other organizations 
Local government funds ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
State government funds ♦ ♦ . • 

Federal lunds < 

J Othfer (Specify) ♦ . 



^Io money received in 1977 ♦ ♦ 



About how many members does your orgajiizatipn have at present? 
(Circle one) 
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Under 50 ♦ . . 
50 - 99 * * * . 
100 - 499 * . 
500 - 1,999 . . 
2,000 - 9,999 . 
10,000 or more' 



B-5 . 

11 • Which ont of the following best describes the geographic distribution of most 
of your organization's members? (Circle one) 

International (members from more than one country) 

National (men(bers from many states) 2 

Regional (members from a few adjacent states) 3 

State 4 

Local (members from a town, county, or other small "area) • • • 5 

12, About what proportion of your members work in the following media» within or 
outside your organization? (Cirbie 1, 2, 3 or 4 for each imdia) 



Media 



None 




a* Ceramics 1 

b. Fibers • 1 

c. Glass 1 

d. Metal ........ 1 

e. Wood . .• . 1 

f. Leather 1 

Other media (Specify)-. . .. 1 

g. '. 1 

h. ' 



1, 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



Between 
one-third and 
two-thirds 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



More than 
two- thirds 

4 

4' 

4 

4 

4'' 
4 



4 
4 
4 
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13f Does ypur organization have ^ny of the following problems? (Circle all that apply) 

i 

* Inadequate wrking space * 1 

/ 

Lack of meeting space 2 

Not enough equipment 3 

Inadequate funds 4 

Not enough staff 5 

Need more communication with 
♦ other craft organizations . • 6 

^ Lack of information on 

availedjle technical assistance. . 7 

Other problems (Specify) 8 



No problems ^ 

14 ,« Can you give us the nair.es and addresses of any o^her craft organizations to which 
we should also send- questionnaires? We are particularly interested in new or 
local organizations which we might not have on our list. 



ERIC 
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Is the address we ha\^ used a permanent mailing address for your organization? 

Yes . . (Skip^to Q.16). . 1 
No • • 2 

IF NOTr please fill in another address where your organization might be reached: 



0 

What is your name and your position within this organization? 

^ * Name 

Position 

If you have a short publication which describes your organization , ve would 
appreciate your enclosing a copy along with the questionnaire. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation in this study. Please return this in 
the enclosed postpaid envelope. 



APPENDIX C 

I 

DEBRIEFING REPORT OF PRETEST RESULTS 
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MEMORANDUM MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH. INC. 

to Connie Citro DATE December 19, 1977 

FROM Lois Blanchard 

SUBJECT ' Craft Pretest Debrief Report 



The Craft Organization StucJ^ pretest was held during the week of 
December 12, with the pretest debrief meeting on December 16. Two Craft 
0rg£mi2ations were visited in person; seven 'others were sent questionnaires 
through the mail after arranging by phone to have respondents call MPR 
collect as soon as they had filled out the questionnaires, to discuss any 
problems in filling them out* At the time of the debrief representatives 
of four organizations had called in. 

Two interviewers were used in the pretests Both made their own prior 
phone contacts, and reported a rather time-consuming telephone search for 
some cnrganizations, since phone numbers were not included on the list. The 
sample list used was from Marietta College and included organizations from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Washington D.C. area. The list 
used included names of contacts within the organization; some of these were 
outdated and interviewers were referred to other peoj^le who were better able 
to answer the questionnaire* Interviewers reported interest and cooperation 
on the part of all Craft Organizations contacted. 

The questionnaire took about 10-15 minutes to fill out, and respondents* 
generally were able to answer questions without having to refer to records. 




The following is a question-by--question review of conunents and problems 
brought up by respondents during the pretest. \^ 

Q»l) Several respondents felt that education of the public regard- 
,ing their particular crafts was an important purpose of their 
organization which we did not have in our list* Education of 
members was not felt to be adequately covered by our category 
"providing information on crafts to members." One respondent 
felt that "helping members make a living through crafts" should 
be included. Another respondent objected to the category 
"socializing"; perhaps we could change it to something like 
"social interaction cunong members." 

Q.2) This question was changed because it was felt respondents 

would have a great deal of difficulty with it in its former 
wording. Evidently there is still a problem with it* One 
respondent had difficulty with the phrase "for profit", 
saying in order to be non-prof it , they would have to be 
incorporated. Several people -did not .know what a "cooperative" 
was, so we need a definition. 



Q.3) No problems. 

Q.4) Respondents reported no problems with this question^ although 
all organizations reporting at the time of the pretest were 
single media organizations* Nobody objected to the plural word 
"media" used as a singular. 

Q.5) Respondents seemed to understamd the meaning of the term 
"jurying of work"; however, there was confusion between 
the practice of jurying as a requirement for exhibiting 
versus jurying as a requirement for membership. * At least 
one respondent had answered "yes", when in fact jurying 
took place only for exhibits and not as a condition of 
membership* \ 

Q.6) The two respondents visited in-person circled only the "yes" 
answers for this question, leaving the others blank. >This 
indicates we may want to refoirmat the question to allow for 
this. ' ' - 

Q*7) There is a problem here regarding at least the first two 
categories* If "1" were circled, does that mean members 
can only attend the ^xhibit, or actually do the exhibiting? 
This is not clear* * 

0.8) We had one refusal here, from a large organization* Another ; 
respondent reported that she had to check with the treasure-- 
'* to see whethei: it was OK to ans.wer this question* We may have 
to explain more about the purpose of this question, and/or add 
mention of confidentiality* The latter may be required by 
0MB* 
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Q»9) No problems. 

Q.IO) One respondent questioned the ranges in this question- she 
felt that the third category {l00'-499) was too broad, and 
wondered what we - would do wit-h the answers. 

Q»ll) There was some feeling of uneasiness in answering this questidn. 
One respondent was unsure what to circle because there were 
three members from Canada in an otherwise regional organization. 
We suggest adding the word "in general" to the question, and 
switching the* words in parentheses with the words which aren't, 

e*g.. Members from more than one county (International) 
Members from many states (National) etc, 

Q.12) All of the telephone respondents stated that they had no idea 
what media members worked in other j:han the craft of their 
particular organization. The in^-petson respondents did not 
say they had a piroblem, but thjy answered the question only 
for their particular media, and left the rest of the question 
blank. Also, there was some confusion on what we meant by the 
word "work" in particular media- does this mean work for profit? 

We would like to see this question deleted, and wait to get 
this infoTTmation in the future craftperson questionnaire. 

Q.13) An organization which was a parent organization containing a 
number of chapters said that the parent organization had none 
of these problems, but that its chapters had all of them. We 
ne^d to clarify this question (and probably others too) so 
that organizations with chapters will know what to do. 

Need for more storage space and display space were additional 
problems mentioned. 

4 

Q,14) We suggest stressing the new/local organizations in the first 
sentence of this question, and adding the words: 



ORGANIZATION 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY, ^TATE, ZIP 
in front of the blank spaces. 



Q^15-) No problems, 
16 
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APPENDIX D 



FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE AND COVER LETTER 
USED IN NATIONAL SURVEY OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 



Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 




609.799-2600 



Dear Craft Organisation: 

Attached is the questionnaire we are sending as part of a census 
of crafts orgainizations -being conducted by the National Endovmient fbr the 
Arts through Kath«natica Policy Research. The Endowment is working to help 
American craftspeople and their organizations to achieve greater recognition 
and impact on both local and national levels. This census is a major step 
to improve information needed in these tasks. Although your participation 
is voluntary t we hope you will %#ork with us to make sure your organization 
is represented. To protect confidentiality, the survey results will be 
reported in aggregate form only and individual craft organizations will 
not be identified. 

The census questionnaire has been designed to require as little 
of your time as possible. Most questions can be answered by circling 
a code number. If you find that other representatives of the organization 
can better answer some items of the questionnaire, please consult with 
these people as necessary. 

We ask for yoxir prompt return of this questionnaire so that we 
can complete this study. A prepaid addressed envelope has been enclosed 
for your convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Lois Blanchard 
Survey Manager 



P.S. If you have any questions about the study or this questionnaire, 
call me collect at (609) 799-2600. 



An Eifuai Oppartumn tthphyvr 



una i 296 I>~3 
OMB i 128-S780 01 

Expires 7-31-78 CRAFT ORGANIZATION STUDY 



(Circle one answer code number for each question unless otherwise instructed.) 

1. What would you say are the main purposes of your craft organization? (Circle one 
or {pore code numbers) ^ 

Exhibiting 1 

Marketing (selling the products 

of members) . ♦ * 2 

Conducting workshops or other skill 

learning activities for members • • • • 3 

Providing information on crafts 

to members 4 

Social interaction among members . • • • 5 

Other (Specify) 6 



2, About how many years has your craft organization been in existence? * 

2 years or less • • • 1 

3-4 years 2 

5-9 years 3 

10-19 years 4 

20 years or more • . • 5 

3. Is your organization. . • 

YES NO 

^ chapter or. branch of a larger organization?,^ 1 2 

* « 

(If yes, please answer the remaining questions for only 
your own chapter or branch^ 

A parent organization that itself has chapters or branches?. .1 2 

(If yes, please answer the remaining questions just for 
. the parent organization) 



1 

■ 2M 



1 

1 
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4a. Is your organization incorporated? 



\ 



Yes 

No 



(Skip to 0.5a)* 



. 2 



Don't Know . . 

(Skip to 0.5a) ... 2 



4b. Is your organization incorporated as a not-for-profit, SOl-C- 3 
or gem izat ion ? 

Yes 

No 2 

Don't Know . . 3 



5a. Is your organization oriented to a single medium of -craft work (f'iber, 
clay, etc.) or is it a general craft organization which is involved in 
more than one medium? 



Specific medium (Which medium?) . . .1 

(Skip to 0*6) 

General (More than 'one medium) . . . 2 



5h. If your organization is a general craft organization, could you list 
up to five media in which you know your members work? Please list 
the media in the order of popularity among your members, that is, 
first the medium in which, as far as you know, the largest proportion 
of your members work, then the next most popular medium, and so on. 



2. 



4. 
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IK5 

Was your organization involved in any 
of the following activities during 
1977? 

(Circle code "i" or ''2^ for each) 



7* (If ""Yes"* to any part of question 6) 
For whom were these activities 
intended? 

(Circle code 1, 2, or 3 for each) 



No Yes 



Exhibits 2 

Sales 2 

Apprenticeship 

Programs . ^ . . ^ . . 2 

Craft Courses ... 2 

Workshops 2 

Other Educational 
or Research 

Activities .... 2 

Social Functions . . 2 

Publications .... 2 

Other 2 

(Specify) 



Other 
{Specify) 



1- 

1^ 

1- 
1- 
1- 



Members 
Only 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 



Members and 
Other Craft 
Professionals 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



General Public 
(Anyone) 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



Does your organization. . . 

yES NO 

have any paid officers or other staff members?. . . 1 2 

own any facilities such as office space, studio 

or«, gallery space? ^ 1 2 



rent any facilities such as office, studio, or 
gallery space? 



-^6 



9. About how much money did your organization ipend in 1977? 



Under $1, 






$ 1,000 


- $ 4,999 . 


. . i 


$ 5,000 


- $ 9,999 . 


: . 3 


$ 10,000 


- $ 24,999 . 


. . 4 


$ 25,000 


- $ 49,999 . 


. 5 


$ 50,000 


- $ 99,999 . 


. . 6 


$100,000 


- $499,999 . 


. . 7 


$500,000 




. . 8 



10. 



From what sources did your organization receive funds in 1977? 
(Circle all codes that apply) 



Membership fees or dues * 1 

Sales •2 

Workshop or course fees 3 

Privat^Ta^tnations . . . . . . . . 4 

Funds from other organizations ... 5 

Local government funds 6 

State government funds 7 

Federal funds . . . . ^ 8 

Other (Specify) 9 

No jnoney received in 1977 .... 10 

11. About how many members does your organization have at prescj^t? 
(Circle one) 

Under 25 1 

25 • 49 2 

50 - 99 3 

100 - 499 4 

• ^500 - 1,999 .... 5 

* , ' 2,000 - -^,999 ... 6 

5,000 or more ... 7 



c 
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12 • I« t^m presentation of work to a jury a requirement for membership in 
your! organization? 

.Yes, for all members 1 

Yes, butJjust for certain levels of membership • • . 2 
No . . • • 3 

13. In general, which of the following best describes the geographic 

distribution of most of your organization's current members? (Circle one/ 

Members from a town, county, or other small area (Local) . . . 1' 

Members from one state (State) • \ . % ; . 2 

Members from a few adjacent states (Regional) . . ' 3 

Members from many states (National). • * 4 

Members from many states and more than one country ^ 

(International) . . . • 5 

14a, Does your organization hold regularly scheduled elections for officers? 

Yes 1 

^ * 

NO • • (Skip to Q.lSa) . .2 

*• 

14b. How often are elections held? 

Every year 1 

Every 2 years • • • • 2 
Eyery 3 years • • • • 3 
Other (Specify) * • 4 



14c. When is your. next election scheduled; 



/ 



MONTH YEAR 



14d. Does the address of your^ organization change with a change in 

, officers? / 

* Yes • . ♦ 1 

No ... 2 



D«8 



15a. Is there anoth^x^address where your organization might be reached? * 

Yes 1 

. NO . • . (Skip to 0.16). . • 2 

- . ** • . 

15b. If yes, please fill in the address below:* 

i 



16. Are any of the following problems serious for your organis^ation? 
(Circle all that apply) 

Inadequate working space ,1 

Lack of meeting space 2 

Inadequate display or storage space ... 3 

Not enough 4H|Bipment ....... ^ ... 4 

Inadequate fends 5 

Not enough staff . . T 6 

A. * 

Not enough communication with other 

craft ^organizations 7 

Lack of information on available 

technical assistance ......... 8 

other problenvs (Specify) 9 

1 

No Problems 10 



» 
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17* Mm ar« irit«rcst«d in obtaining n^ines of new .or local organizations which 
wight not have on our list. If you know the names of any other such 
craft organisations to which we should also send questionnaires / please fill 
them in be low: 

ORGANIZATION " 

NAME ^ 

ADDRESS • ■ . 

CITY, STATE, 

ZIP : ^ 



ORGANIZATION 
NAIIE . 

ADDRESS 

- 

CITY, STATE, 
ZIP 



18. What is your name and your position wi^in this organisation? 

NAME . : 

^ . POSITION ^ 

If you publish a newsletter or have a short description of your organizatioa, 
we would appreciate your enclosing a copy along with the questionnaire* 

Thank you very much for your cooperation in this study* Please return this 
questionnaire in the enclosed postpaid envelope* 



7 ^ 
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^PENDIX E 

ACCOMPANYING MAILING PIECES USED IN THE 
NATlbNAL CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS SURVEY 

J 

% 

> 

Advance letter 

Postcard included with advance letter 
Reminder postcard 

Postcard included with questionnaire 
"Umbrella** letter 
"Conversion** letter 
Third mailing letter 



nnTonnL uuHSHinGTon 
EnDDiumEnT d.e. spbdb 

FDR 



Dear Crafts Organization: 

The N«tio*ft«l Endowment fot the Arts is studying the needs of 
craftspeople and crafts organizations to help improve our 
programs* One of our studies is a census of crafts organi- 
zations in order to increase our understanding of the field. 

The Endowment has asked Mathematica Policy Research of 
Princeton, New Jersey, to survey all crafts organizations in 
the United States. Because this is the first census of crafts 
organizations ever conducted, it is extremely important that 
we obtain a response from everyone. 

In order to prepare the most accurate possible list of 
addresses for the crafts organizations in the census, we 
ask^that you complete and return the enclosed postcard. Your 
procpt return of this postcard will be appreciated. 

If you respond that yours is an active crafts membership 
organization, you will receive a short questionnaire from 
Mathematica Policy Research. It is also Important to have 
this questionnaire returned as soon as possible. 

We appreciate your CQoperation in this census • A report of 
the study will be available to everyone who would like to 
have a copy. 

Sincerely, 



THE RRTS 



A Federal agency advised by the 
National Council on the Arts 



April 28, 1978 




Janes Melchert 

Director, Visual Arts Program 
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/ 

, 040042 

C«ntr*l Arkansas Weavers Guxld 

41 Arbor Oaks 

N. Little Rock, Arkansas 72116 



Please make .^ny necessary changes in the above label 



Is this an active crafts membership organization? 
□' YES 
□ NO 

If not, how would you describe your organization? 



(STAPLE OR TAPE) 



253 \ 
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w^^mW \w Mathematica Policy Research, 

J ^ H^J^ P O Box 2393 / Princeton. New Jersey 0854o| 
fl An Eguttt Opportunity Employer 



This IS just a short note to remind you about the Craft Organization questionnaire 
that was sent to you a few days ago. If you have already completed the question- 
naire and returned it, thank you. However, if you have not been able to complete 
the questionnaire, would you do so now. As you know, the success of a census 
depends on getting a response from everyone. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



>xs Blanchard 
» * Survey Manager 

P.S. Please call me collect at (609) 799-2600 if you did not receive or have 
m-isplaced the questionnaire. 
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Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2393 / Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Ai9 Eiluat Opportumity Emphyer 



ilf this is not an active crafts membership organi- 
zation # please check below and return thi$ prepaid 
postcard so that we can remove your organization 
from our mailing-list arid you will„jiQjt_^he ^contact edu^ 
again. Thank you. 

Q NOT AN ACTIVE CRAFTS ORGANIZATION 

How %#ould you describe your organization? 



V 
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LETTER TO "UMBRELLA" GROUPS 



Dear Orgamization: 

Thank you for your cooperation and response to the letter from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. From your response, it appears 
that your organization has contact with other craft organizations* 
Because this is the first census of craft organizations ever conducted, 
it is extremely in?>ortant that we obtain a response from everyone. 

If you can provide a list of any active craft organizations in 
your area, would you please forward the full name of each organization 
and its address. Enclosed is a pre-paid envelope for that purpose. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Audrey McDonald 
Project Manager 

AM/dd 
Enclosture 




er|c 
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Maihematicd Policy Research; Inc. 



"CONVERSION" LETTER 



July 5, 1978 



P.O. Box 2393- 

Princcton 

New Jersey 08540 

609-799-2600 



Dear Craft Organization; 

Thank you for returniog to us the postcard in connection with 
our census of craft organizations. 

v;e have read your comments and consider for the purposes of 
our survey your organization should be included* 

Would yofu please take a few minutes to fill out the enclosed , 
simple questionnaire and return it to us on the prepaid addressed 
envelope* 



Thank you* 



Al^c/mm 




ely. 



Audrey hScdonald 
Survey Researcher 
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Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 



P.O. Box 2393 

Princeton 

New Jersey 08540 

609^799^2600 



October 2, 1978 



Dear Craft Organization: g 

Attached is a questionnaire and an accompamying letter of introduction. 

Although we have nailed this material to you previously, it may never 
have reached you. It occurreB^-^-to-ti^rThat one of the reasons it may 
never have reached you might b6 that yoiyp^ organization either suspended 
or noved its operation during the summer months » On the other hand, 
you may have received the material, completed and mailed it back to us^ 
but due to some mishap it did not reach us» 

Because of the above possibilities and because it is important to the 
National Endowment for the Arts that your organization be included in 
the census, we are m^irig this final att/cmpt to reach you. 

Please complete and rectum this questionnaire pi " ly^ using the 
prepared addres|ed envelope. 

Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerelyt 



^ Audrey McDonald 
Survey Manager 
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QUALITY CONTROL AND CODING INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 



rv. QUALITY CONTROL AND CODING 

1. All questions in an interview must be answered unless there 
is a "skip" instruction to skip the question. If a question is left 

blank it may be a "valid" blank. Valid blanks cpuld occur when a Respondent 
refused to atnswer a question or when a Respondent does not know the Answer. 
The following coding characters are used for such cases: 

Don't Know ~ "DK" 

Refused — "RF" """^ 

Respondents may make notations on the interview that will allow you to 
enter one of these codes. If, however, a questions was not answered and 
there is no explanation, then you should use the coding character "MS." 

2. During the course of editing, you will be concerned with three 
ba'>3ic areas: one, skip logic; two, consistency; and three, backcoding^ 
First of all, you have to pay very close attention to the skip logic of 
the questionnaire. The data entry machine will automatically reject any 
deviance from the predetermined skip logic. Therefore, all interviews 
must be edited to correct any errors in skip lo^ic. The following, is an 
example of the use of skip logic: 



/ 
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Example: 



a* 

f . 



Was your organization involved in 
any of the following activities 
during 1977? 

(Circle code "J" or "2" for each) 



No Yes 



Exhibits 2 



Sales 



Appr e n t i cesh ip 
Programs . . t*. 

Craft Courses . . 

Workshops • . . , 

Other Educational 
* 

or Research 
Activities • . . 

Social Functions . 

Publications . . . 



Other • . . 
(Specify) 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



7. (If •'Yes*' to any part of question 

X) 

For whom were these activities 
intended? 

(Circle code Z, 2, or 3 for each) 

Members and 

Other Craft General l^bblic 
Professionals (Anyone ) 



Members 
V Pnl y 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

l^ 

1 

1 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 ^ 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



;rhe ixnswer in Q-S determines whether Q.l will be 
answered: if the respondent says "yes" to Q.Sa, 
there should be one answer in Q.7a* If the 
respondents says "no" to Q.6a, Q*7a should not 
be answered. 



Secondly, you must check for consistent answers. Respondents 
sometimes give ^.nconsistent and xinbelievable responses to similar questions. 
For exaunple, a Respondent may stafee that his organization has under 25 mem-- 
bers (Q-11), is financed by membership dues only (Q,10), and spent over 
$500,000 last year (Q.9)» These i-'ncons is tencies should be brought to the 
attention of thfj Supervisor, unless* you have other information in the inter- 
view with which to correct inconsistent data. In some cases, a Researcher 



or Survey Manager may decide to leave inconsistent data ''as is" rather 
than attempting to recontact a respondent. This type of decision is 
usually based on whether the response in question is a "key" response* 
As you become more familiar with the interview, you will understand which . 
questions are ''key'* questions. 

Finally, you should always scrutinize answers recorded in "Other 

i 

(Specify)" to see if they do, in fact, belong to one of the precoded 

'h 

categories and can be backcoded. Foif example, a response of "Need more 
chopping machines** in Q.16 could be crossed off and "Not enough equipment . . • 
4" si^stituted. In addition. Respondents often write an answer in "Other" 
which explains their reason (s) for circling a precoded^^caQ^egory : these 
may be redundant. In the initial stages of QC check with your Supervisor 
or the Survey Manager if you think you've found a backcodeable "Other*" 
Later, after you become more familiar with the responses, you will be able 
to detect patterns and to backcode easily* 

B, Specific Editing Guidelines for the Craft Study 

• 

'Q #1 Check to make sure that at least one cOde number is circled 

(more than one is acceptable) * If none are circled write 
•*MS" (Missing) in the right-hand margin alongside the code 
numbers* 

Experience has shown that self-administered questionnaires come 
back with a large percentage of answers written in^ "Other (Specify)" 
which belong in precoded categories * For this reason^ you should 
alwys attempt to determine whether "Other** answers can be* backcoded. 
If in doubt (borderline cases often appear), consult with the Survey 
Manager* * ^ 



Q #2 , -Check to confirm that only one answer is circled* In none is, 

write "MS'* in the margin* If more than one number is coded you 
must also code **MS," but be sure to cross out the circles* 
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Q #3 These organizational structures are not mutually exclusive, 

so both "Is** can be circled. You will probably encounter 
some questionnaires in which only , one "Yes'* is circled: 
in these cases you should circle the other "No." If both 
are circled, the answer becomes "MS> (cross out the circles). 
Consult the Survey Manager if only one "2** is coded. 

Q #4a Notice the skip pattern here and check to make sure the 

\ Respondent has followed the correct skip. A "Yes" response 

^\ goes on to Q. 4b. A "No" response skips to Q.5a, as does a 

"Don't Know** response. If "Yes" and some other response are 
both circled, check to see if Q.4b is also answered and coded 
appropriately. 

Q #4b Check to make sure the skip pattern has been correctly followed: 

only "Yes" responses in Q.4%i will^lead to Q.4b; the two alter- 
natives skip to Q.5a. Cross out the circled response if 
this question should have been skipped. If Q.4b is coded 
"Yes" and Q.4a was not answered (left blank), go back and circle 
"1" in Q.4a. If, however, Q,4b is coded "2" or VB" and Q.4a 
was skipped, code "MS" in Q.4a. 

•» ♦ 

Q #5a & Check these questions only for thfe skip logic dictated by the 

^5b response to Q.5a. it any^ answer (s) is/are recorded in either 

question, Xerox the p3^ge and write the questionnaire ID# 
ac ross the top of the copy . When you have amassed* ten copies, 
record their ID#s on the appropriate batch sheet and give 
them, along with the batch sheet, to the Survey Manager. Keep 
a duplicate batch sheet on file. If there are no written 
responses on both Qs #5a and 5b, something is amiss: code "MS" 
as appropriate. In such cases, -do not Xerox or batch the page. 



Q #6 Confirm that either codes "2" or "1" are circled for items a-j. 

• , If any do not have one or the other codes circled, check to see 

whether or not the corresponding answer in Q.7 has been 
coded. If it has, circle "1" on the appropriate line. In 
- self-administered questionnaires, Rs 'commonly ignore the instruc-* 

tion "Code ••1" or "2" for each", and circle only "Is" (the 
activities which they d£ perform) . When this occurs, the non- 
coded categories should be coded "2" (assuming, of course, 
that there is nothing circled in the corresponding Q-7). Watch 
for possible backcodes. 

Note that only if a "1" is circled in Q.6 will Q.7 be answered. 
If all "2s" are circled Q.7 is skipped. 
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Check "l** or "Yes** responses to Q.6: if there are <.nv, ^ 
then <»ne of the corresponding codes 1, 2, or 3 should be 
circledT if any are not, enter a small "Ms'* in the margin 
after the "3" on the appropriate line: if it' is oversize 
or misplaced, data entry may become confused and "MS" the 
entire answer. If a category has been coded even though a 
-No- was circled in the corresponding Q;6, you should check 
with the Survey Manager — Q.6*s code may be inaccurate. 
If more than one code is circled for any one item, cross out 
the lower number (s), leaving the highest number as the 
answer. 



Q #8 Check to make sure either or "2" is circled for each 

item, enter "M^- in the margin ^ong Side the Relevant line 
if they are not:' like Q.2, these responses are not 
/ mutually exclusive- • • 

0 #9 Onl^ one response code should be circled here. If more than 

one code is circled code as "MS". . If no answer code is 
circled then place "MS" once in the margin. 

Q #10 Several answer codes can be circled, but not in conjunction 

with code "10". If none are circled code "MS" once in the * 
margin. Again, look for possible backcodes. 

Q #11, #,12, -r^ • 

#13 These questions can accept only one response. It none is 

circled coded "MS" once in the margin. Write "MS" if more 
than one are circled also, but cross out the Circles. 

*Q #i4a ^ Notice the sfOJ^pattern her and check to make sure the 

respondent has followed the correct skip. If a Yes ^ 
response* is coded then Q.14b-14d require answers. If a No 
response is codW then the next question that require^s an 
* 'answer is.Q.lSa. Check with the Survey Manager if a "No , 
is circled in Q.14a and^ any of Q.14b-14d are coded. 

* Q 4l4b Ch&ck. for one response only, code "MS" i'f n^ces.sary. If ^ 

; ■ more than one nun<ber is circiLed cross out the highest 

«, number (s) and leave the single lowest number. .• 

O #14c If the mon/h^ written out, cross out the written responsj^^" 

. and imme^ialfely above enter the equivalent numeric code-' " 

(i.e., January = 01). 



Q #I4d Self explanatory. 



2^: I 
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Q #15a Check for skip affecting Q15b. If blank, code "1" if 

Q.lSb is answered; "2" if Q.lSb is also blank. 



Q #15b , This question should be answered only if Q.lSa is coded •'l", 
so recede Q^lSa if necessary. 



Q #16 Several answers can be circled, but not along with code •'10* 



Q #17 Check these organizations against those on the Master List. 

If you find any which are not on the Master List, Xerox the 
page, add the organization (s^ to the list along with the appro- 
^ priate nuntber (s) -and, following, the usual logging pro-- 

cedures, send them an advance letter followed by a question- 
naire. If there is no information written here itf^is not 
necessary to code **MS" . 



Q #18 Disregard this answer; it catches supplemental information for 

the files. 



Batching ♦ 

^ When the quality control procedure* is complete, the ID number of 

each questionnaire will be^ntered on to a batch sheet. The batch 

sheet has space for thirty ID numbers. When it is filled it will be sent, 

together with the corresponding questionnaires, to Data Processing for . 

entry. 
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CENSUS OF CRAFT ORGANIZATIONS 
ADDITIONAL Q. C. INSTRUCTIONS 



If ^ou discover unsolvable problems, write your initials on the back at: 
the questionnaire and put it in the problem box. Do not xerox page 2 at 

this time — so we cam avoid duplicates. 



If, after QCLng 10 percent or 50 percent or ev6n 99 percent of the ques- 
tionnaire, you experience a sudden leap of the imagination and a light- 
bulb goes in your head aqd you realize that something's been done wrong 

all the way through do not keep silent about it — it can be easi^ly fixed as 
long as the entering program is in the machine. Later it*s nearly iijipossible, 

L ' ^ 
If you notice some non-backca4chable answer coming up consistently in 

cuiy "Other" — mention it > We can easily go back and retrieve the information 

and it will be helpful in the analysis. 



Q,5b. Enter the nun^r of responses beneath last line. 
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1978 NATIONAL CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS SURVEY DATA FILE 

RECORD FORMAT DESCRIPTION 



INTRODUCTION 
Abstract 

This document describes the technical characteristics and record 
contents of the 1978 National Crafts Membership Organizations Surve^ data 
file. The file contains records for 947 respondents to a survey of crafts 
membership organizations conducted by Mathematlca Policy Research, Inc., 
under contract NEA-PC 77-39 with the Research Division of the National Endow- 
ment for thiB Arts. The survey was conducted by mail and asked information 
about membership characteristics, organizational structure, purposes or activ- 
ities, funding, and problems of crafts membership organizations. The response 
rate to the survey was about 78 percent of the estimated universe. 



Technical Characteristics 



Logical record type: There is one logical record for each crafts membership 
organization responding to the survey. 

Number of logical records: 947 

Sort Sequence: The records are in ascending order by 2-dlgit state code 
(assigned alphabetically), a 1-dlgit title code assigned to each organiza- 
tion in advance of the survey mailing, and a 3-digit serial number unique 
within state (see variables 4-6) . 

Length^of records (logical record size): Fixed length, 179 characters 

Blocking factor (physical record size): 1,790 characters or 100 logical \ 
records per block 

Number of standard-length tape reels and density: 1 reel at density of 800 
bytes per inch 

Language, parity, and recording tracks: EBCDIC, odd parity, 9 tracks 
Labels: IBM OS standard labels, W 6 - ARTi|gMa9 <» ft B L a 

Data representation and missing values:. All fields contain Integer values. 
The following not applicable (N.A.) or missing value code scheme has been 
applied consistently to all variables on the file: i, 

-1 » Respondent answered "don*t know" 

-2 » Used when respondent did not circle one of a series of items or 
answered no to a previous screening question; l.e#,,can be 
lnten>reted as a "no" response 

--3 - Refused 

-4 » Organization not in existence in reference year of 1977 (applies 
only to some questions) ^ 

-5 • Respondent did not provlcie an answer to any patt of question; 
i.e., the data are truly missing^ 
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All N.A* codes are right justified In their fields. 
Reference 

A report delivered to the Arts Endowment, entitled Results from a 
National Survey of Crafts Membership Organizations , by Constance F. Cltro, 
Penelope Engel, and Andrey McDonald, provides a reference for users of the 
1978 National Crafts Membership Organizations Survey file. The report 
describes the background leading up to the survey and the procedures used to 
carry It out, A copy of the questionnaire Is Included « The report also 
develops estimates of craf tspersons using the survey findings and presents 
Implications for a design of a subsequent survey of organization members. 
Finally, the report gives a descriptive picture of crafts membership organi- 
zations in the United States today based on the survey results. 

Marginals 

One-way tabulations have been run on the crafts membership organiza- 
tion records using the SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) 
program* They provide frequency counts for all values of every variable. 
Including N,A, codes. The tabulations have been provided to the Arts Endow- 
ment , 

Record Format Description 

The remainder of this document contains the description of the record 
format fur the 1978 National Crafts Membership Organizations Survey data file* 
The description indicates, for each variable, its field position (character 
location), length, and brief textual description, including labels for each 
code value, and references to item numbers in the questionnaire* The use of 
the -2 N,A» code is explained for each relevant variable. 
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VARIABLE 

mmBER 



FIELD 
POSITION 



LENGTH 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 



vol 

V02 
V03 



1-2 
3-5 
6-11 



2 
3 
5 



SECTION NUMBER (AA) 

MPR SURVEY DOCUMENT NUMBER (296) 

BATCH DATE (DDD) AND NUMBER (Julian date 
of data entry and sarles number assigned 
to batch In which this record entered) 



(Note: The user should ignore the above variables.) 



V04 
V05 



12-13 
14 



V06 
V07 

V08 

V09 

VIO 

VII 

VI 2 



15-17 
18-19 

20-21 

22-23 

24-25 

26-27 

28-29 



3 
2 



STATE CODE (codes are listed in attachment 1) 

TITLE CODE 

0 = Crafts-related title 

1 » Arts-related title 

2 = Chapter 

3 « Educational title 

4 » Shop 

5 - "Other" title 

6 = Museum 

7 = Exhibit 

8 Person (no organization name) 
ID NUMBER (Unique within state) 

PURPOSE—EXHIBITING (Q.l) 

1 = Mentioned 

-2 « .Not mentioned 

PURPOSE—MARKETING (Q.l) 

2 » Mentioned 

-2 * Not Mentioned 

PURPOSE— WORKSHOPS (Q.l) 

3 =• Mentioned 

-2 = Not mentioned 

PURPOSE— INFORMATION TO MEMBERS (Q.l) 

4 = Mentioned 

-2 » Not mentioned 

PURPOSE— SOCIAL INTERACTION (Q.l) 

5 » Mentioned 

-2 » Not mentioned 

PURPOSE— OTHER (Q.l) 

6 - Mentioned 

-2 » Not mentioned 
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VARIABLE , FIELD 

NUMBER POSITION LENGTH VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 

. i . 

VI 3 30-31 2 NUMBER OF YEARS IN EXISTENCE (Q*2) 

1-2 years or less 

2 - 3-A years 

3 • 5-9 years 
A - 10-19 years 
5 ■ 20 years or more 

VIA 32-33 2 CHAPTER OR BRANCH OF LARGER ORGANIZATION 

(Q.5) 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 

VI 5 34-35 2 PARENT ORGANIZATION THAT HAS CHAPTERS 

(Q.3) 

1 - Yes 

2 « No . 

V16 36-37 2 INCORPORATED (Q.4a) { 

1 - Yes I 

2 « No 1 

3 ■ Don't know 

VI 7 38-39 2 ^ INCORPORATED AS A NOT-FOR-PROFIT 501-C-3 

(Q.4b) 

1 * Yes 

2 « No 

3 ■ Don*t know 
-2 ■ Not applicable (answered no or don't 

know in V16) 

✓ 

V18 40-41 2 SINGLE VS. GENERAL MEDIA ORGANIZATION (Q»5a) 

1 * Specific-medium organization 

2 -General media organization 

V19 42-44 3 MEDIUM OF SINGLE-^MEDIUM ORGANIZATION (Q»5a) 

(media codes are listed in attachment 2) 
^ -2 « Not applicable (general organiza- 

tion) 

45-46 2 Blank 

V20 ^7-48 2 NUMBER MEDU LISTED BY GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

(Q.5b) 

(Note: ignore this variable, as it does 
not agree with actual number of media 
t entries in V21--V28.) 

V21 49-51 3 FIRST-LISTED MEDIUM OF GENERAL ORGANIZA- * 

TION (Q.5b) 

(media codes are listed In attachment 2) 
, -2 « Not applicable (single-medium 

Q organization) 
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NUMBER ' POSITION LENGTH VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 



V22 



52-54 



SECOND-LISTEi) MEDIUM OF GENERAL ORGANIZA- 
TION (Q.5b) (media codes are listed in 
attachment 2) 

-2 « Not a|)plicable (single-medium 

organization or general group list- 
ing OT^ly one medium) 



V23 



55-57 



3^ 



V24 



58-60 



V25 



61--63 



'/26 



64-66 



THIRD-LISTED MEDIUM OF GENERAL ORGANIZA- 
TION (Q*5b) (media codes are listed In 
attachment 2) 

-2 « Not applicable (single-medium 

organization or general group list- 
ing no more than two m^dia) 

SOURTH-LIStL MEDIUM of GENERAL ORGANIZA- 
TION (Q*5b) (media codes are listed in 
attachment 2) ♦ 
-2 « Not applicable (single-medium 

organization or general group list- 
ing no more than three media) 

FIFTH-LISTED MEDIUM OF GENERAI ORGANIZA- 
TIpN (Q.5b) (media codes are listed in 
attachment 2) ^ 
-2 - Not applicable (single-mediiim 

organizatiom or general group list- 
ing no more than four media) 

SIXTH-LISTED MEDIUM OF, GENERAL ORGANIZA- 
TION (Q.5b) (media codes are listed in 
attachment 2) 

-2 « Not applicable (single-m6dium 

organization or general group list- 
ing no more than five media) 



V27 



67-69 



V2B 



70-72 



SEVENTH-LISTED MEDIUM OF GENERAL ORGANIZA- 
TION (Q.Sb) (media codes .are listed in 
attachment 2) 

-2 - Not applicable (single-medium 

organization or general group list- 
ing no more than six media) 

EIGHTH-LISTED ^Dl^UM OF GENERAL ORGANIZA-- 
TION (Q.Sb) (media codes are listed in 
attachment 2) 

-2 = Not applicable (single-medium 

organization or general group list- 
ing no more than seven media) 
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VARIABLE FIELD 

NUMBER* POSITION LENGTH VARIABLE DESCRIPTION . 

- 73 1 Blank 

V29 74-75 2 ACTIVITY OF ORGANIZATION IN 1977--EXHIBITS 

(Q.6a) 

* 1 = Yes , 

2 = No / 

V30 76-77 2 FOR WHOM EXHIBITS INTENDED (Q.7^)"l . 

1 = Members only 

2 = Members and other craft professionals 

3 = General public 

-2 = Not applicable (answered no In V290 

V3I 78-79 2 ' ACTIVITY IN 1977— SALES (Q.6b) 

1 - Yes / 

2 = No 

V32 80-81 2 FOR WHOM SALES INTENDED (Q.7b) 

1 = Members only 

2 Members and other craft professionals 

3 = General public 

-2 - Not ipplicable (answered no in V31) 

V33 82-83 2 ACTIVITY IN 1977— APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 

, (Q 6c) 

1 = Yes 

2 = No ' 

V34 84-;85 2 FOR WHOM APPRENTICESHIP PPjOGRAMS INTENDED 

(Q.'7c) 

1 = Members only 

2 - Members and other craft professionals 
^ 3 ^ General public 

-2 = Not applicable (ans^wered no in V33) 

V35 86n^7 2 ACTIVITY IN 1977~CRAFT COURSES (Q.6d) 

1 ^ Yes 

2 = No 

V36 88-89 2 FOR WHOM CRAFT COURSES INTENDED (Q. 7d) 

^ 1 = Members only 

2 Members and other craft professionals 

3 = General public ^ ' 

-2 Not applicable (att^wered no in V35) 

V37 . 90-91 2 ACTIVITY IN 1977~WORKSHOPS (Q.6e) 

1 Yes 

'2 ^ No 
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VARIABLE FIELD 

NUMBER POSITION LENGTH 



V38 



V39 



V40 



V41 



V42 



V43 



V44 



V45 



V46 



92-93 



94-95 



96-97 



98-99 



100-101 



102-103 



104-105 



•06-10;' 



108-109 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 



FOR WHOM WORKSHOPS INTENDED (Q.7e) 

1 = Members only 

2 = Members and other craft professionals 

3 " General 'l)ubllc 

-2 » Not applicable (answered no in V37) 

ACTIVITY IN 1977~0THER EDUCATIONAL OR 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES (Q.6f) 

1 - Yes ' 

2 » No 

FOR WHOM Other educational or research 

ACTIVITIES INTENDED (Q. 7f ) 
' 1 = Members only 

2 = Members and other craft professionals 

3 = General public 

-2 = Not applicable (answered no in V39) 

ACTIVITY IN 19?7— SOCIAL FUNCTIONS (Q.6g) 

1 = Yes 

2 = No 

FOR WHOM SOCIAL FUNCTIONS INTENDED (Q.7g) 

1 = Members only , 

2 = Members and other craft professionals 
'3 = General public 

-2 = Not applicable (answered no in V41) 

ACTIVITY IK 1977— PUBLICATIONS (Q.6h) 

1 = Yes 

2 = No 

FOR WHOM PUBLICATIONS INTENDED (Q.7h) 

1 = Members only 

2 = Members and other craft professionals 

3 = General public 

-2 = Not applicable (answered no in V43) 

ACTIVITY IN 1977— FIRST OTHER (SPECIFY) 
(Q.6i) 

1 = Yes 

2 = No 

FOR WHOM FIRST OTHER ACTIVITY INTENDED 
(Q.7i) 

1 » Members only 

2 = Members and other craft professionals 

3 = General public 

-2 » Not applicatile (answered no in V45) 
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VARIABLE FIELD 

NUMBER * POSITION LENGTH VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 



V47 -UO-Ul 2 ACyiVITY IN 1977— SECOND OTHER (SPECIFT) 

l Y Yes 
1^ No 

V48 112-113 2 FOR WHOM SECOND OTkER ACTIVITY INTENDED 

(Q.7j) 

1 Members only 

2 =» Members and other craft professionals 

3 = General public 
-2 = Not applicable (answered no in V47) 

V49 114-115 2 ANY PAID OFFICERS OR OTHER STAFF MEMF>ER6 

(Q.8) 

1 * Yes 

2 = No 

V50 " 116-117 2 OWN ANY FACILITIES SUCH AS OFFICE, STUDIO, 

OR GALLERY SPACE (Q.8) 

1 = Yes 

2 = No 

V51 118-119 2 RENT ANY FACILITIES SUCH AS OFFICE, STUDIO, 

OR. GALLERY SPACE (Q.8) 

1 = Yes 

2 = No 

V52 liO-121 2 MONEY SPENT IN 1977 (Q.9) 

1 = Under $1,000 

2 = $l,000-$4,999 

3 = $5,000-$9,999 

4 = $10,000-$24,999 

5 ' $25,000-$49,999 

6 » $50, 000-$ 99, 999 

7 = $100,000-$499,999 

8 » $500,000 or more 



V53 122-123 2 SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 1977— MEMBERSHIP FEES 

OR DUES (Q.IO) 
^ 1 - Mentioned 

-2 = Not mentioned 

V54 124-125 2 SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 197 7— SALES (Q.IO) 

2 = Mentioned 

-2 = Not mentioned 

V55 126-127 2 SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 1977— WORKSHOP OR 

COURSE FEES (Q.IO) 

3 » Mentioned 

-2 = Not mentioned 
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VARIABLE 
NUMBER 



FIELD 
POSITION 



LENGTH 



VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 



V56 



V57 



. 128-129 



* 130-131 



2 



SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 1977~PRIVATE DOllA- 

TIONS (Q.IO) 
. 4 *- Mentioned 
-2 " Not mentioned 



SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 1977~FUNDS FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS (Q.IO) 
5 « Mentioned 
-2 =• Not mentioned 



V58 



132-133 



SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 1977~LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT FUNDS (Q.IO) 
6 = Mentioned 
-2 = Not mentiorted 



V39 



1 J4-135 



S0URCE, OF FUNDS IN 1977~STATE GOVERN- j 
MENT FUNDS 4Q.10) j 
7 = Mentioned - ' 
-2 = Not mentioned 



V60 



V61 



130-137 



138-139 



SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 1977— FEDERAL FUNDS 
^ (Q.IO) * 

8 = Mentioned 

-2 = Not mentioned 

SOURCE OF FUNDS IN 1977— OTHER (Q.IO) 

9 = Mentioned 

-2 = Not mentioned 



V62 140-141 2 

♦ 

V63 142-143 2 



V64 144-14'^. 2 



NO MONEY RECEIVED IN 1977 (Q.IO) 
10 = Mentioned (yes) 
-2 = Not mentioned (no) 

APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF MEMBERS (Q.ll) 
AT PRESENT 

1 = Under 25 

2 = '25-49 

3 = 50-99 

4 - 100-499 

5 » 500-1,999 

6 = 2,000-4,999 

7 = 5,000 or more 

PRESENTATION OF WORK TO A JURY REQUIRED 
FOR MEMBERSHIP? (Q.12) 

1 " Yes, for all members 

2 » Yes, but just for. certain levels 

of membership 

3 = No 



VARIABLE FIELD 

NUMBER POSITION LENGTH VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 



V65 146-147 2 GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF MOST OF THE 

ORGANIZATION'S MEMBERS (Q.13) 

1 * Local (members from a town, county, 
or other small area) 

2 « State (members from one state) 

3 =■ Regional (members from a few 
c adjacent states) 

4 - National (members from mafiy states) 

5 *• International (members from many ^ 
states and more than one country) 

V6a 148-149 2 REGULARLY SCHEDULED ELECTIONS HELD FOR 

OFFICERS (Q.14a) 

1 » Yes 

2 No 

V67 150-151 2 HOW OFTEN ELECTIONS ARE HELD (Q.14) 

1 ^ Every year 

2 * Efery 2 years 

3 = Every 3 years 

4 =^ Other intervals 
^ -2 - Not applicable (answered no in V66r) 

V68 - 152-153 2 MONTH (MM) WHEN NEXT ELECTION 13 SCHEDULED 

(Q.14c) (values from 01 to 12) 
~2 - Not applicable (answered no in V66) 

V59 154-155 2 YEAR WTiEN NEXT ELECTION IS SCHEDULED (Q.14c) 

(last two digits) 
-2 - Not applicable (answered no in V66) 

V70 ' 156-157 2 DOES ADDRESS CHANGE WITH CHANGE IN OFFICERS 

(Q.14d) 

1 = Yes 

2 = No t 
-2 - Not applicable (answered no in V66). 

^ V71 158-159 2 DOES ORGANIZATION HAVE ANOTHER ADDRESS 

^ (Q.15a) 

1 ^ Yes 

2 =• No 

V72 160-161 2 SERIOUS PROBLEM FOR ORGANIZA*tlt)N*- 

m INADEQUATE WORKING SPACE (Q.16) 

* ' I » Mentioned 

1 - Not mentioned 

V73 162-163 2 PROBLEM— LACK OF MEETING SPACE^(Q-16) 

2 » Mentioned 
-2 * Not mentioned 
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VARIABLE FIELD 

NUMBER POSITION LENGTH VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 



V74 * 164-165 2 PROBLEM— INADEQUATE DISPLAY OR STORAGE 

SPAGE (Q-16) 
3 Mentioned 
-2 « Not mentioned 

V75 166-167 2 PROBLEM—NOT ENOUGH EQUIPMENT (Q.16) 

*4 » Mentioned 



-2 » Not mentioned 



V76 168-169 2 PROBLEM— INADEQUATE FUNDS (Q-16) 

5 * Mentioned 
* -2 - Not mentioned 

V77 170--171 2 PROBLEM— NOT ENOUGH STAFF (Q.16) 

^ 6 * Mentioned 

-2 « Not mentioned 

V78 172-173 2 PROBLEM— NOT ENOUGH COMMUNICATIONS WITH 

OTHER CRAFT ORGANIZATIONS (Q.16) 

7 « Mentioned 

-2 ^ Not mentioned 

V79 * 174-175 * 2 PROBLEM— LACK OF INFORMATION ON AVAILABLE 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (Q-16) 

8 * Mentioned 

-2 « Not mentioned 

V80 176-177 2 PROBLEM— OTHER (Q.16) 

* 9 « Mentioned 

-2 ^ Not mentioned 

V81 178-179 2 NO PROBLEMS (Q.16) 

10 « Mentioned (yes) 
-2 » Not mentioned (no) 
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ATTACHMENT 1 

STATE CODES USED ON THE ' 
1978 NATIONAL- CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
SURVEY FILE 



01 


Alabama 




27 


Montana 


02 


Alaska 




^8 


Nebraska 


03 


Arizona 




29 


Nevada 


04 


Arkansas 




30 


New Hampshire 


05 


California 




31 


New Jersey 


06 


Colorado \^ 




32 


New Mexico 


07 


Connecticut 




33 


New York 


HQ 

Uo 


De lawar e 




34 


Nol'^h CAi'olinA 


09 


District of Columbia 




35 


North Dakota 


10 


Florida 




36 

• 


Ohio 


11 


Georgia 




37 


Oklahoma 


12 


Hawaii 


* 


38 


Oregon 


13 


Idaho 




39 


^ Pennsylvania 


14 


Illinois 




40 


Rhode Island 


15 


Indiana 




41 


South Carolina 


16 


Iowa 




42 


South Dakota 


17 


Kansas 




43 


Tennessee 


18 


Kentucky 




44 


Texas 


19 


Louisiana 




45 


Utah 


20 


Maine 




46 


Vermont 


21 


Maryland 




47 


Virginia 


22 


Massachusetts . 




48 


Washington 


23 


Michigan 




49 


West Virginia 


24 


Minnesota 




50 


Wisconsin 


25 


Mississippi 




51 


Wyoming 


26 


Missouri 
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ATTACHMENT 2 

MEDIA CODES USED ON THE 
1978 NATIONAL CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
SURVEY FILE 



Code Media Category 

100 Fiber 

105, Fiber, not elsewhere classified 

110 sis ke try. Caning 

120 Weaving, Spinning and Dyeing; Textiles, 

Tapestry, Cloth 

130 Embroidery, Stitchery, Needlework, 

Crewel, 

140 Quiltmaking, Patchwork, Pillows, Appliq 

150 Batik, Tie-dyeing 

160 Lace 

170 Knitting, Crocheting, Tatting 

180 Rug-hoo^lng 

190 Macram)^ Rope 

191 Dya«^r Dyeing 

200 Met4l 

210 Metal, not elsewhere classified 

220 Jewelry ^ 

230 Metalsmithing, Blacksmithing 

240 Silver, Silverwork 

250 Gold, Goldwork 

260 Wirework 

270 Founding 

280 Copperwork 

290 Iron, Wrought Iron 

300 Clay 

310 Clay, not elsewhere classified 

320 Ceramics, Porcelain, Pottery 

330 . Porcelain — or China — Painting 

340 Plaster-craf ting 

350 Ceramic molds. Cast clay 

400 Wood , 

41C Wood, not elsewhere classified 

420 Marquetry 

430 Wood carving 

440 Musical instruments , 

450 Furniture making 

460 Wood turning 
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Code ' Media Category 

500 Glass 

510 Glass, not elsewhere classified 

520 , Hot or Blovm glass 

530 Stained or Leaded glass 

540 Enamel , Enameling 

600 Leather 

610 fJLeather, not elsewhere classified 

620 Buckskinwork , Suedework 

630 Tanning 

700 Paper ' 

710 Paper, not elsewhere classified 

720 Book arts 

730 Decoupage, Collage 

740 Handmade paper 

800 Multi-Media 

810 Multi-media, not elsewhere classified 

820 Heritage crafts 

830 Indian arts and crafts, Native American 

crafts 

840 Hand made dolls or tbys 

850 Costuming, Clothing, Sewing 

860 Kitchencraf ts, Hotusewares % ^ 

870 Soft goods 

880 Minatures for doll houses 

890 Nature crafts 

891 Christmas crafts 

892 Early American Decorative Arts 
893'^ Folk crafts 

894 Czech Folk Arts ^ 

895 Beachcraft, Coral* Shells 
896^ Home hobby crafts 

897 Children crafts 

900 Other 

910 Kites 

920 Plastics, Synthetics 

930 Beadwork 

940 Lapidary, Stone work. Jewel work 

950 Ivory, Bone, Scrimshaw ' 

960 Shuck work ^ 

970 Tole, Stenciling, Rosemaling * 

980 Featherwork 

990 Candle making 

991 ^ Egg decor, Egg art, Eggery 

992 Bird .carving 

993 Calligraphy f 

994 Flower arranging. Silk flowers, Flower 

jewelry 
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Code Media Category 

995 Broom making 

996 Bread dough art 



( NOTE: Media codes were assigned by staff of the Arts Endowment based 
on lhandwritten replies to questions 5a and 5b* The^ first digit indicates the 
broad media category, while the second and third digits together indicate 
subcategories « 

^None of the records on the final survey data file contain this 
designation. 



APPENDIX H 



CALCULATION OF ESTIMATED CRAFTSPERSONS BY 
MEDIA CATEGORIES AND SUBCATEGORIES 



I 



H-2 

Table H-1 provides crude estimates of the number and percent of 
craf tspersons working in each of the nine major media categories identified 
by the Arts Endowment from responses to the crafts membership organizations 
survey (these are fiber, metal, clay, wood, glass, leather,^ paper, multi- 
media, and ••other** media). Table H-2 shows the percent distribution of 
estimated crafts-artists within each major media category by specific sub- 
categories coded by the Endowment. 

Essential to proper evaluation of the figures in the^e tables is under- 
standing of the wording of the media questions included iu the survey and of 
how responses were coded. Question 5a asked each resporldent organization 
whether it was oriented to a single medium of craft work (fiber, clay, etc.), 
or whether it was a general craft organization involved in more than one me- 
dium. Organi^jMons responding ••specific medium^^ were asked to write in the 
medium; org ons responding •'general^^ were asked in question 5b to list 

up to five ^ in which members worked in ordec of popularity. 

Staff of the Arts Endowment coded the responses to these questions 
into the categories identified in attachment 2 to appendix G. The Endowment 
attempted to extract as much detail as possible from the ynrttten answers. 
For example, respondents listing lace or rug-hooking were given separate sub- 
group identification within the broad category of fiber. However, a large 
number of groups responded as suggested in the question wording 'by; simply 
listing a general medium such as fiber; these were classified as ••fiber, 
other^' and are identified as the ••fiber, not specif ied^^ category in table 
H-1. They undoubtedly Include some lace and rug-hookftig groups as well 
as groups falling into each of the other fiber subcategories specifically 
identified in the coding. The metal, clay, wood, glass, leather, and 



TABLK H-l 



NUMHtR AND PtRCKNT OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZAT^NS 
AND FSTlMArtO CRAFTS-ARTISTS BY 
MAJOR MtlMA CATFCORlt:S» ALL MENTIONS AND MOST POPUUR MENTIONS 



Media 
Category 




orgdnlzat ions 






Est imated 


Crafts-Artists 




Most Popular 
No. X 


All 

No . 


Ment ions 
X 


Most Popular 
No. X 


All Hentlont 

No. X 


riber 


























Not Specified 




280 


19. 


^x 


333 


12 




73 ,908 


. 


/* 


7Q 1 0/ 

/o , 1 i:4 


Z\J . 6X 


Spec It led 




1 Art 




A 


391 




0 


73,437 


24. 




91 ,592 


24 . 1 


Total 




620 


42 . 


7 


924 






147 363 


49. 


3 


169, 716 


44Ty 


Metal 


























Not Specified 




23 


I. 


6 


109 


4 


2 


3 ,988 


1 . 


3 


10, 595 


2.8 


Spec i f ied 




/O 


c 

J , 


Z 


204 


7 


Q 


1 1 ,291 


3 , 


8 


20,934 


5. 5 


Total 




99 


6. 


a 
tJ 


313 






13 279 


5^ 


T 


31 529 


8, 3 


Clay 

Not Specified 




167 


11. 


3 


191 


7 


4 


33 , l-?9 


1 1 . 


7 


1 c oil 
36,9 Jl 


9 . / 


opec 1 1 teo 








»4 


369 


14 




33,278 


18. 


5 


61,121 


16. 1 


Total 




46 3 




~Q 


360 


z 1 


/ 


90 417 


30. 


2 


98,052 


25.8 


Wood 


























Not Specified 




77 


5. 


3 


226 


8 


8 


12 , 338 


4 . 




*i 1 11/. 
if 3 , 1^4 


6. 1 


Spec i f led 






1 . 


7 


37 


-) 




3 831 


\ ^ 


3 V 


6 191 


I v6 

— 


Total 




TuT 


7. 


0 


28 3 


11 


0 


16,409 


T. 




29,315 




Class 


























Not Specified 




12 


0. 


8 


81 


3 


1 


2,143 


0. 


7 


6,205 


1.6 


5pec 1 1 leu 




30 




1 


90 


y 


c. 

J 


3 382 




g 


9, 390 


2. 5 


Total 




u2 


2~ 


9 


1 7 1 
1/1 


6 


6 


7,527 


T. 


5 


15,595 




Leather 


























Not Specified 




18 


1. 


2 


36 


2 


2 


3,162 


1. 


0 


5,310 


1^.4 


Specif ied 




2 


0. 


I 


8 


0_ 


3 


240 


0. 


1 


664 


0.2 


Total 




20 


I. 


3 


64 


2 


3 


3,402 


1. 


1 


6,174 


1.6 


Paper 






















449 




Not Specified 




1 


0. 


1 


3 


0 


2 


^158 


0. 


1 


0.1 


Spec 1 f i ed 




8 


u. 


5 


20 


0 


8 


1,627 


0. 


5 


2,323 


0.6 


Total 




9 ^ 


0. 


6 


23 


I 


0 


1,785 


0. 


6 


2.772 


0.7 


Multi-Media 


























Total 




37 


2. 


3 


109 


4 


2 


6,705 


2. 


2 


11,484 


3.0 


Other Media. 


























Total 




61^ 


4. 


2 


124 


4 


8 


10,304 


3. 


4 


14,885 


3.9 


T6tal 




1,452 


99. 


9 


2,373 


99 


9 


299,193 


99. 


9 


379,522 


99.8 



SOURCE: National survey of crafts membership organizations conducted by Mathematica Policy Research, 1978. 
See text (or explanation of table entric!>. 
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TABLE Ht2 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTiqN OF CRAFTS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
AND ESTIMATED CRAFTS-ARTISTS BY SPECIFIED SUBCATEGORIES 
OF MAJOR MjEDIA,- ALL MENTIONS'AND MOST POPULAR MENTIONS 



Media 
Category 


Organizations 


Estimated Crafts-Artists ' 


Most Popular 


All Mentions 


Most Popular 


All Mentions 



Fiber, Z of 
specified 
Weaving 
Embroidery 
Quiltmaking 
Macrame 
%,,iCxiitting 
^"""■ffai^^ik " 
Basketry 
' Rug-hooking 
Lace 
Dyes 
TotaJL Specified 
(number) 



Dkin^ 



Metal, % of 
specified 

Jewelry 

Silver 

Metalsmithing 

.Iron 

Gold , 

rSundry | 
Copper 

Wi rework ^ 
Total Specified 
(number)* 



52. 4Z 
11.5 
11.8 
7.9 
6.2 
3.5 
3.8 
1.8 
0.9 
0.3 
100.1 
(340) 



73.7% 
il5.8 
7.9 
1.3 
1.3 



100.0 
(76) 



44.2% 
12.0 
10 ...0 
12.5 
6.4 
6.6 
5.4 
1.5 
0.7 
0.7 
100.0 
(591) 



75.5% 
11.3 
7.4 
2.0 
1.5 
1..0 
1.0- 
. 0.5 
100.2 
(204) 



' 59.2% 
11.7 
10.1 
4.7 
4.9 
2.6 
2.8 
2.2 
1.7 
0.2 
100.1 
(73,457) 



70.2% 
13.5 
11.6 
3.7 
1.1 



100.1 
(11^,291) 



54.u4% 
11.8 

9.5 

7.4 

5.2 

4.2 

3.8 

i.o 

1.4 
0.4 ' 
100.1 
(91,592) 



73.1% 
11.5 
9.2 
2.9 
1.4 
0.7 
0.6 
0.4 
99.8 
(20,934) 



Clay, % of 

specified: 

Ceramics 94.6% 

China Painting 4..1 

Ceramic Molds 0.7 

Plaster-crafting 0. 7 

Total specified 100.0 

(number) (296) 



94.3% 
4.6 
0.5 
0.5 

99.9 
(369) 




92. 6% 
5.6' 
1.5 
0.4 
100.1 
(16,121) 



(continued) 
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TABLE H-2 (continued) 



Media 
Category 






Organizations 


Estimated Crafts-Artists 




Host Popular 


^1 Mentions 


Most Popular 


All Mentions 



Wood, Z of 










specified; 


o 








Carving 


33.3% 


. *70.2% 


• 79.8% 


73.9% 


Furniture 


8.3 


19.3 


6.3 


' 12.7 


Ilarquctry 


4.2 


5.3 


10.8 


9.7 


Wood Turning 


4.2 


, 1.8/ - 


3.1 


, 1.9 


Musical Instrumentfs 




3.5 ^ 




1.7 


Total Specified 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


99.9 


(number) 


(24) 


(37) 


(3,851) 


(6,191) 



Glass, % of 
*^specif led: 
/ Stained Glass 

Enamel 
. Blown Glass 
Total Specified 
(number) 



\Lea 



Leather, % of 
elf led: 
Suede 
Tanning 
Total Specified 
(number) 

Paper, % of 
specified : 

Decoupage 
' Book Art«8 

Handmade Paper 
Total Specified 
(number)* 



Multi-Media, % of 

total: 

Dolls and Toys 
Other 
Clothing 
Nature Crafts 
Indian Arts 
Kitchencraf ts 
Heritage Crafts 
Early American 




53.3% 
36.7 
10.0 
100.0 
(30) 

* 



50. OZ 
50.0 
100.0 

i(2) 



62. 5Z 
^7.5 

100.0 
(8) 



29.7% 
18.9 
16.2 
5.4 
5.4 
8.2 
2,7 
2.7 



55.6% 

34.4 

10.0 



100.0 
(90) 




87.5% 
12.5 
IDO.O 
(8) 



70.0% 
25.0 
5.0 
N 



100.0 
(20) 



28.4% 
20.2 
14.7 
11.9 

5.5 

3.7 ■ 

0.9 

3.7 



50.2% 
32.1 
17.7 
100.0 
(5,382), 



50.0% 
50.0 



100.0 
(240) 



.57.4% 
^•42. 6 

100. d 
(1,627) 



1 25.2% 
■ 19.2 
.11.9 
8.5 
12.4 
6.5 
6.2 
1,8 



53.J9% 
32.6 
13.^ 
100.1 
(9, 390) 



81.9% 
18.1 



100.0 
(664) 



61.6% 
36.6 
1.8 
100.0 
(2,323) 



27.2% 
19.4 
13.4- 
10.9 
9.5 
4.2 
3.6 
2.3 
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(continued) 



H-6 ' ' 

TABLE H-2 (continued) ' • 



Media 

Category . • 


Organizations ' ^ 


* Estimated Crafts-Artists 


Most Popular 


All Mejvtions , 


Most Popular 

« 


' All Mentions 


* 











Soft Goods 


2.7 


2.8% 


2.4Z 


2.3 


Xmas Crafts 


2.7 


2.8 


1.8 


2.2 


Children' 


2.7 




1.8 


1.8 


Czech Folk 


2.7 


0.9 


•2.4 


1.4 


Beach Craft ' 


— 


1.8 


— 


i).9 


Miniatures 




0.'9 


— 


0.8 


Total 


100. a.. 


loo.o 


100.1 i 


* 99.9 


(number) 


(37) ; 


(109) 


(6,705) 


* (11,, 484) 












Other Media, % of 










total: 










Lapidary 


23. OZ • • 


18. 5Z 


25.3% 


22. 2Z 


Tole 


26.2 . ^ 


18.5 


24.4 


20.7 


Beadwork 


21.3 


16.9 


17.7 


16.8 


Candles 


3.3 


5.6 


5.6 


6.6 


J ^ecor 


3.3 


4.0 


5.6 


5. 2 


Calligraphy f 


3.3 


6.5 


2.3 


4.5 


Plastics 


1.6 


7.3 


1.5 


4.1 


Shuck Work 


3.3 


5.6 


2.3 


3.7*. 


Flower Arranging 


5.3" 


A. 8 


2.7 . 


3.7 


Ivory 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


Kites 


1.6 • 


0.8 


4.0 


2.8 


Bird Carving 


3.3 


1.6 


3.1 


2.1 


Brooms 




2.4 


— "1 


1.5 


Bread 


(^1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.4 


Faatherwork 


^1.6 


0.8* 


1.2 


0.8 


Otther^ 

Totck 




1.6 




0.7 


100.0 


99^7 ) 


100.0^ 


100.0 


(number) 


(61) 


(124) 


(10,304) 


(14,885) 



SOURCE: National survey of crafts membership organizations conducted 
by Mathematica Policy Research, »1978. See text for explanation of takle 
entries. "\ 
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* \ 

paper categories similarly Include specified subcategories and an'^'other", 
•that, Is, nfet specified, category that accourits for not less than one-sixth 
of the responses ±n\eacli Instance. 

Although the^survey questions asked for media rather than the natjire.' 
of the (ibjects^produced or techniques Used, some responses coyAd not be 
classified by media and were ^eluded Ih'^the "multi-media" category Some 
of these listings, such asxclothing or dolls and to;^, may represent a singl 
medium such as fiber or wood, but the respondent did not provide enough 
Information to permit this determination. Media that were clearly unique, 
such as'^candles, egg decor, or bread, were Identified separately' under the 
"other media" heading. ^ ^ ' - . * 

Table H-1 provides counts of ^ the nufaber of organizations mentioning 

each of the major media categories, fuytljer distributed by whether the men- 

tlof was simply "flbeir" or "clay" v^lthout Additional specification, or whethet 

a Specified subcategory was Identified. The entries In the column labeled 

"most popular" 'include single-medium groups listing th^ category, plus gen" 

* 

" eral groups listing the category 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, or 5th (a few groups 
listed as many as 8 media, but mentions beyond the 5th are not Included). 
The percentage distribution for this column Is based on the total number " 
of 2,573 mentions. ^ * 

Table H-2 looks further at the specified subcategories within each 
major media category, such jas weaving, embroidery, and so on for fiber, and 
gives the percent distribution of "most popular" mentions and/"all mentions*' 
within the major groupings. This table shows, fcJr example, that of the 591 
organizations that listed a specified fiber medium (as opposed to the 333 
organizations that simple replied "f lber"j(^^er 44 percent mentioned 
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Weaving,* while less than 1 percent mentioned lace or dyes* If one were to ^ 

i 

a3sume that tXe distribution of the "not specified" fiVer ceplies followed 
the distribution of the "specified" stibcategories, thie^ woiild imply that ^ 
^almost 16 percent of all media mentions by crafts otganizations vwere of 
weaving (44*2 percent from table H-2 tinvfes fiber's. total 35 ♦ 9 percent 
share of all^mentions from table H-1), while lace mentions represented less 
than one-half of one percent of the total • For the multi-media and "other" 
• media groupings, the percent distributions in talftle H-2 are based on the 
> total of most popular ani all mentions,. as re^pons^ were not placed in 

these categories unless a specific media subtype was identiried. 

^ ' ! 

The eselmites of crafts-artists working in each major^ media category / 

itr tabie H-l and in specified subcategories in table H-2 Were constructed j 

4r ' • ' . 

using .the following assu&ptions applied to the mumber of organizations 
ranking a category as most popular and all organizations listing a category: 

1. average piembership Of all organiwtiops (including international, ^^ 
national, regional, state, and local groups) is 415 cpaf tspersons 

2. all members of specific medium groups and general groups listing 
only one medium work in the media category listed 

3. members of general groups listing five media divide as follows: , 
^ 30 percent work in the first-mentioned category, 25 percent the \ 

second, 20 percent the third, 15 percent|fthe fourth, and 10 
-I percent the fifth * j 

4. members of general groups list*ing four media divide*' as follows: 
33 percent work in the first category, 28 percent the second, 

^ ^ 22 percent the third, and 17 percent the fourth 

5. members of general groups listing three media divide as follows; 
40 percent work in the first category, 34 percent the second, 

^ and 16 percent the third 

6. members of general groups listing two media divide as follows: 
^ ^ 54 percent work in the first category and *46 percent in the 

second* 
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Average proportions of members working in a media by order of^ mention 
were calculated to simplify the estimation process, namely, that: 100 per- 
cent of .the member^ of single-mediiim grt)up^ work in the medium listed as 
before; 38 percent on average of the members of general groups listing 
mcdlunr first work in the medium; this i^ true for 29 percent of the memliers 
of general groups listing a medium second^ for i2 percent of members in gen- 
er^il groups listing the medium third; for 16 percent in groups listing the 
medium fourth; and for 10 percent in general groufsfe listing the medium fifth. 
(These averages result from applying the proportions indicated in (2) through 
(6) above to the number of groups, listing a medium firsf who had five, four, 
three, two, and only one mention, summing^ the result^ and dividin"^ by the 
total number of first mentions, and .so on for each mention category.) Note 

r ■ ' . " 1 ■ ' 

that these percentages add up to 115 percent, allowing for some members 
working in more than one medium.* 

Tables showing the number oT organizations listing each media category % 
first, second, and so on .wer^ provided to the Arts Endowment. To illustrate 
tlje procedure, with an example, the book arts category under paper (code J20) 
had one mention by a single^edium> group, one first mention by a general ^ 
group, and onfe each second, third, and fourth meutions. Applying the average 
proportions above gave an estimated number of book arts crafts-artist^ based 
on tl)e most popular mentions of *(1) (1.00) (415) + (1) (.38) (415) + (1)(!29). 
» (415) » 415 + 158+ 120 - 693, or 42.6 percent of the total estimated num- 
ber of crafts-artists working in specified paper categories as shown in^ • 
table H-2U Similarly, the estimated number based on all mentions works 
out to 693 + (n(.22)(415) + (1) (. 16) (415) - 693 + 91 + 66 • 850 crafts- 
persons in all, or 36.6 percent of the t-otal specified paper crafts-artists 
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as shown in table H-2. 

. ■ . / 
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As is obvious frdm reviewing these assumptions and procedures,, the 

> * ; 

estimates of ^crafts-artists provided in tables H-1 and H-2 are very crude 
apd should be used with great caution. The estimates have the follpwing 



problems: * ' * 

1. Using a single average membership si^e may not give a valid 
figure if differences in membership size correlate with dif- 
ferences in media popularity among organizations; ^ 

2. Thtf^s sumptions regarding proportion of members working in 
the medium listed first, second, and so on are only one 
possible scenario of many that could be postulated. Consider 
that some members of an organization may not work in any me- 
dium; that member^ of single-medium organizations may also, work 
in other media; that membetrs of general groups may divide among 
the listed media in many different proportions; that member^ of 
general gi;oups mrfy work in one or more of the listed media Xso 
ttiat the total distribution may range from 100 percent to 

* ^ »^eatly in excess of 100 percent) ; 

3. The estimates are not adjusted for nonresponse to the survey, 
or^ conversely, for ^ultiple organization memberships* * 

' * * . 

In light of t>hese problems, the estimates should be used only as a rough 

^uide for identifying media categories that may require* oVersamp^ing to 
achieve r-eliablt repres^tatioH. 
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